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PffEFlCE. 

The account of the Shuhjah&npur District given in the fol¬ 
lowing pages has been drawn up oil the lines of preceding District 
notices. Perfect accuracy is not claimed for it, hut it is believed 
that few facts of real importance have been omitted. The main 
sources from which the information has been obtained have been 
stated in the footnote to page 2, and it is only necessary to add 
that whatever value the volume may possess, as a record of the 
past and present condition of the District, it owes to the cordial 
co-operation from first to last of the Collector, Mr. J. S. Porter, 
C.S., who, besides contributing several valuable articles, has care¬ 
fully revised every page of tho proof-sheets. Mr. D. C. Baillie, 
C.S, Assistant Collector of the District during part of the time 
occupied iu preparing this notice, also furnished some very useful 
notes. To Messrs. Growse, C.S., C.I.E., and Denzil Ibhetson, C.S., 
my grateful acknowledgments are due for assistance in ethnolo¬ 
gical points and the like. As regards transliteration, the well- 
known mark (') for a long vowel has boon inserted, except at the 
end of words and in tho case of such common terminations as 
dbtlti, pdr, &c. Dotted consonants have been rarely used. Al¬ 
though, perhaps, not strictly defensible on scientific grounds, the 
system has tended to simplicity and expedition in the arduous 
task of printing. The table on the following page will, it is 
hoped, facilitate cross-references to other volumes of the Gazetteer. 

Naini Tal : 

The 18 th July, 1883. 


F. H. F. 
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SH^nJAHA'NPtrn. 

PART I. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 

Sh A'HJAn aNpub , 1 the south-eastern district of t!ie Rohilhhand Division, Is 
bounded on the north-east round by east to south-east by 
Boundaries, area, Sec. ^ ^ gQuth by ^ Farnkhabad district, aild Oil tilt) 

west by the districts of Budaun and Bareilly, and on the north-west and north 
by parganah Puranpuv of the Pilihhit district. 

It lies between 27°3G' to 28°29' north latitude and 79°22' to 80*25' 
east longitude, 2 with a total area according to the latest olfioial statement 
(1882) of 1,743-7 square miles. The present northern boundary is an 
irregular line of 33 miles, running east and west and separating it from 
Puranpur, which once belonged to it. Its western border is an exceedingly 
irregular line, running in a generally north and south direction, and 108 miles 
in length. For 18 miles in parganah Khera Bajhora this line is do,lined by 
the course of the river Ratnganga. The southern border is formed by tho 
river Ganges, which runs in a straight lino from west to east tor 18 miles, and 
divides this district from that of Farnhbabad. Tho Ganges and Rumganga 
approach to within four miles of each other at tho point where the southern and 
eastern boundaries meet. Its greatost length is about 75 miles, and its greatest 
width, measured across just south of tho towns of Blmhjaliunpur and Til liar, ia 
38 miles. The population amouuted in 18S1 to 850,94G or 490 to tho square 
mile.' 1 

For purposes of administration, general and fiscal, the district is di- 
Administrative safe- vided into four tahsils or aub-collectorates, which arc again 
divisions. subdivided into ftvolvo pargaualis. Tho divisions of civil 

and criminal justice aro respectively the petty judgeship (viuntti/i) and 
the police circle ( thdna ), there being tlirco of tho former and nineteen of 
tho latter. But the apponded fable allows at a glance the revenue, area and 

1 The materials for tiiiB nut ice linve beru mainly dciived from the .settlement arid i cut- 
rate reports of Messrs, It Q, Ciurie, and (i. Butt, and iroiu Uiu uunreious published report j 
and works cited in the foot-notes. Mr. ,T. S. Porter, C.S., Collector ot Khfdijnlmmuir, 
Lbs contributed tho modem information ami has revised the whole. Acltnoivledememn 
are also duo to Mr, D. C. Biuliie, O.S,, Mr. H. Peart, Mr, Pox-Male, and other con¬ 
i' ibntors, 'Mr. ,T. B.M. Hennessey, Deputy Superintendent, U rent Triiromnnetnril 

i iiri(T, has kindly foimslied ihe iollowing latitudes and lougittidea tor uatreme limits ol tin* 

QlblUCt;— 




ADMINISTtUTlVB SOB-DIVISIONS. 
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population of each parganah, together with a few of the moro iuiporlanfc 
statistics :— 
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P&wdyau, 


In the time of Akbar tlio existing district of Shahjtihdnpar formed part 
Changes in those °f sarldirs Badayun (Budaun) and Kanauj. Parganahs 
HUb-cliviaions. Xsidnl, Bareli, Sunaiyn, and Gola belonged to sarldir 


Baddy tin, and Shamsabad only to Kanauj, 

At tho cossiou in Novorabor, 1801, tlio whole of Rohilkliaud was (lidded 
into two districts, Bareilly and Morodabad. In 1813-14, tho parganahs now 
existing, togotlior with Marauri, Paraumagar, Khairigarli, MUu'dbad, Gola 









SHlHJAEU'Nim 


$ 

and Puranpur-Sabna, were detached from Bareilly to form the district of SlifLii- 
jahdnpur. 

Paramnaoar was subsequently transferred to Farukludjad and included in 
tahsil Aligarh, while a part of Glola was annexed to the Lakhimpur (now 
Kheri) district in Oudh. In 1841-42, Marauri was re-transferred to Bareilly, 
and Puranpur in 1865, but tbs latter now finds its place in the Lilihhit 
district. Khutdr was an independent peshkart till 1871, when it was abolished 
as a peshkdii and included as a parganah in the Pawayan tahsil in lieu of 
Puranpur. Tho detached tract of Pallia across the Siirda river was transferred 
to the Kheri district of Oudh in 1865. 

The Jam an r parganah was formed at the last revision of scttloinont. out of 
parganah Slmhjalnmpnr, which, up to that time, had included the threeparganahs 
of Sh&hjahanpur, Kant and Jamaur. 

Millritbfid still forms part of the Jalalabad tahsil. Before the recent 
revision of settlement the name of the parganah was sometimes given as MiluYt- 
biid, but when Bangaon was transferred (in 1842) from the Fanikhahad to this 
district, the two pargauabs were amalgamated into the present parganah 
of Jalalabad (so called from the town) and it constitutes tho entire tahsil of 
that name. Khairigarh is now a parganah of tho Kheri district of Oudh, 
to which it appears to have been transferred previous to 1816 1 

The following brief account, of tho existing pargunalis may bo fittingly given 
here. The modern pargannhs of Shahjaliaupur, Jamaur, Ktint and Tilliar were 
’at the time of the compilation of tlie A'hi-i-Al'hnvi (1566) parts of the nrnlial 
or parganah of Kant. Kant was originally the name of Shahjahanpur. That 
city was founded by Bahadur Khan and given tho name it now bears in tho 
reign of Durrukhsiyar. The name of Ktint then became extinct and re¬ 
mained so until revived at the revision of settlement, to which reference has 
just been made. Tho Mn-i-Ahhari mentions the Bachhal tribe of Bfijputs (of 
the Sombansi stock) as the landholders of Kant and Gobi, tho next of tho old 
parganalis to which we shall refer. 

“ The fact is interesting,” writes Sir H. M. Elliot, 1 “ as showing tho changes 
of possession which have occurred in this tract within a short space of i.iruo, 

1 The enact date of transfer coiitil not he ascertained. The IJrpuly (lommiKsiomir of Khuvi 
(Mr, Gibson) writes “ The Khniriprarh pari'nn.-ih was ceded to tlio British in 1801 hv the Ninvtb 
Wazi'r, and remained in British possession until 1810, when it mis handed over to Oudh iucx- 
clianpe for a part of Jaimpnr. We found the pargannh to bo a part <if Ondli at lumexation. \ do 
not think it was ever a part of Sliiihjahanpnr unless between 180M(i.” li'rnm an ndiee report 
furnished by Mr. J. S, Porter, C S., Colloctorof Shiihjalianpur, it sccins, however, that Kliaiiiparh 
once formed a part^of Ills districts. The leporc says vaguely a f»0 yearn ago,” and Unit i(, wna 
included in the Khiitar tahsil. Owing to its cxti'emo insalubtifcy the police station had to he re¬ 
moved, and the pargauah was exchanged with the Oudh darb&r for Pallia, a small parganah of 
about oO villnges, which remained part of Sim hjah input uutil its transfer (as already stated) 
to Khen m 1800, v ' 



CHANGES IN SUB-DIVISIONS. 


The Bdchhal Rdjpdts are said to have succeeded the Goelas or Gujars. They 
were iu turn succeeded by Kafcehria Riijputs, who themselves have been of late 
years succeeded by the Gaur Rajputs, whom they called in as allies to aid them 
against the encroachments of the Roliillas.” 

Tho present pargauahs of Nigohi, Pawnyan, Bavdgdon and Tilhar were 
included in the old mahal or parganah of Gola. 3 It is said to have contained 
1,484 villages, and before the tixno of the Rohillas to have comprised ten tappas, 
viz Havoli, Islamabad, Aurangabad, Pilkliana, Cbakidpiiri, Godarna, Nigohi, 
Ivlajhwa, Mali, and Murtazabad (or Jiwan). Thakur Udai Singh of Pawayan 
seized upon the tappas of Islamabad, Jiwan, Aurangabad, and part of Haveli, 
and formed tho parganah of' Pawayan. Godarna, Nigohi, and part of Haveli 
went to form Nigohi. Bar&gdon was made up of Pilkliana and part of Haveli. 
Cbakidpiiri and part of Majliwa went to form the southern part of Ptiranpur 
(formerly included in this district), and Mali and part of Majliwa became Kim tar. 
Sir Henry Elliot writes that tho area given in the Ain-i-Akbari, 24,540 bigbas, 
is evidently inadequate for this tract (Gola), seeing that so many large pargauahs 
have been formed out if it. The authority for these sub-divisions, a zilabandi 
or list of districts, dated as far back as 1119 fasli, in tho possession of the 
ltdnungos, 3 appeared to him trustworthy, and the inference ho drew from the 
apparent inconsistency of so small an area comprising so many sub-divisions 
was that in tho time of Akbar the greater portion of this modern Gola must 
have been uncultivated, and that—the northern and eastern boundaries being 
undefined—now clearances, as they wore made, were added to the original malidl 
of Gola, and hence this had grown to the limits occupied by it when the zila¬ 
bandi was prepared. 

Tilhar was founded by Raja Tilok Chand, a Bachhal Rfijput, and by him 
made into a new parganah. 

Jalalpur was a portion of Bareilly known as tappah CMrkhoIa. 

Kalra was originally in Bareilly, and it was not till the time of Kamdl- 
zai Kh&n, the son of Muzaffar Khan, who, in the time of Xlamgir, founded 
Kalra on tho ruins of the old town of Miraupnr, that the parganah of Miran- 
pur Kalra was established. Kherd Bajherd was formed from portions of the 
new pargauahs of Tilhar, Jalalpnr, and Faridpur,and therefore was originally a 
part of Kant and Bareilly. Lastly, Jalalabad formed part of the old mahal of 
Shamsabad. 

1 Romnea’a Elliot, I., 5. l The old village of Gola ia in pargatmli Pawayan and is 

still inhabited. 3 Revenue officials who, under former Governments, recorded all cir- 

diuistancos relating to lauded property and the realization of the public revenue. Wilton’* 
Glossary, 
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SHaHJAHANPUR. 


The civil jurisdictions amongst which the various tahsils are distributed 
Judicial admiuia- have been shown in the table given above. Besides tho 
trillion. three munsifs 1 there is a subordinate judge who lias original 

civil jurisdiction within the city of Shahjahanpur and appellate jurisdiction 
over munsifs in cases made over by tho judge. The highest court in tho district 
is that of the judge, who, besides possessing exclusive original jurisdiction in 
certain classes of cases, is the intermediate appellate court between all tho 
other courts in the district and tho provincial High Court in oases in which 
second appeals lie, and is the final court of appeal, subject only to revision by 
the High Court in other appealable cases. Tho magisterial and revenue courts 
are those of the magistrate-collector and his subordinate staff, consisting usually 
of two covenanted officers, two deputy magistrate-collectors, tho four tahsihlars 
and (in 1881) eight’honorary nativo magistrates, of whom seven wore appointed 
as a bench for the city of Shalijalmnpur and one as a special magistrate for 
Pawavan. The other civil officials are the civil surgeon and his native assistant, 
the chaplain, the district enginoor, tho district superintendent of police, tho 
headmaster of the high school and the deputy inspector of schools. The mis¬ 
sionary of the American Methodist Episcopal Church and one other minister 
of religion are licensed to solemnize marriages. 

The military force stationed at fth&hjnhunpur con¬ 
sists of the wings of a European and of a nativo infantry 

regiment. 

The district extends to within three miles of the river Sardaon the north- 
General features east, and lies between it and the river Ganges on tho 
of the district. south-west. Where the general level is not broken by 
rivers, streams or water-courses, the country is even and without any hills or 
considerable undulations; it is in fact almost a dead flat, with nothing to break or 
intercept the view of the horizon all round but the inhabited sites of villages 
and numerous mango groves. It is the same unvarying tope® and mahhtn wo 
meet with all over Rohilkhand and Ondh, but not quite so monotonous as tho 
Doub. It has a gradual slope of about If io 2 feet in the mile from north-west 
to south-east, and this is the direction of the courso of all tho rivers and streams. 
Hie general elevation above sea level is from 600 foot in I,lie north-eastern 
to 500 feet iu the south-western end of the district, Thoro arc slight local 
variations, as where we find high sandy ridges flanking the valleys of rivers 

• „„ '’Formerly these wore four-one for each Uiln.il—but (lie Jalalabad munaifl was nbolixhcil 

in 1862, the tahsil being placed under the juriediction of the Tilbar munaif, who won relieved 
of parganah togohi by the Pawayan munsif. ’-A grove of trees, from iopit, a Tulucii. 

harnaca and Tamil word, introduced from Southern India into Hindustan, where it in iu 
common use, although denied a pluoo in Fallen's Dictionary. Wilson'* Glossary. 


Military force. 



SHA'BARj TAR/flj BjtNGAB, BHfTR. 


and stroarus. These ridges slope gradually back to tho general level, with here 
and there lovvlying clayey dips, which are the commencement of ponds and 
drainage lines. The ordinary soil of the level country is a loam 1 —light earth 
or soil, not sand—light both in colour and consistency when dry, but turning to 
the dark rich colour of good mould when moist. There are two general divi¬ 
sions—the hangar or uplands, and the khddar or lowlands in the valleys or 
troughs of the rivers and streams. 3 

At the risk of soma repetition, it seems not out of place to quote here a 
Uplands and low- description of these and two other terms which frequently 
laud3, occur, before entering upon a detailed account of tho soils 

of this district :— 

11 Blnibar, Turai, Bingar and Klradar.—These are four Hindi terms, applied in the Ganges 
valley to particular kinds o£ alluvial surface, which, with perhaps one exception, 3 have no pre¬ 
cise equivalents in English. 

BHtibar is tho slope of grave! along the foot of the Himalayas. Compared with the slopes 
()llA) in the dry regions of Central Asia, Tibet, Tnrkist.au, Persia, &c , the 

gravel deposits at. the foot of the great Indian ranges are insignificant, 
tho difference in height between the top and bottom of the slope nowhere exceeding 1,000 feet. 

Streams issuing from tho Himalayan ranges lose a part, or the whole, of their water 
Tiu . fli by percolation through the gravel in tho bhdbar region. Tho whole 

tract in its original condition is covered with high forest, in which tho 
Bill (Shorea rolmsia) prevails. At the base of tho slope, much of tho water which has per¬ 
colated the gravel re-issues in l lie form of springe, the ground is marshy, and high grass replaces 
the foreut. This tract is the larui, a term not nnfrequently applied to tho whole forest-clad 
plope at tho haso of tho Himalayas, known also ns maranrj in Nepal. 

The alluvial plain itself, in the North-West Provinces especially, is composed of hangar, or 
high land, the flat of older alluvium now at a considerable elevation 

ilitngsL’ 

1 almvc the rivers which traverse it; ami hkdaar , or low land, the low 

plain through which each river flows. The latter has evidently been out out from the former 
nml KliAdur. by the streams ; ii is of variable width and is annually flooded. 

In tho Upper Provinces the high banks of tiie rivers arc frequently capped by the hills 
of blown sand known in tiro North-West Provinces as 6/nSr. This is 
1 1,1 ‘ ‘ the extreme form of a rather important element in tho formation of 

Indian river channels, and the same result in a loss marked form may be traced in a rather 
sandy, raised bank, along the course of many large rivers down to tho limits of tidal action 
in the deltas. In tho lower parts of the river-plains this hank, which is above the flood-level, 
and is usually selected for village-sites, intervenes between the river channel proper and tho 
marshy ground liable to annual floods on each side, tho cunmnmiealiou between the two latter 
being kept up by numerous creeks. 

The origin o‘f tho hhur land, or raised hank, is the following. During many months of tho year, 
and especially in tho hot season,strong winds arise, frequently of a very 
local character, and sometimes apparently almost confined to tho liver 


Origin of hln'ir. 


1 J.oam is composed of sand, carbonate of limo, clay and vegetable mould. For a fulle 
description of this soil, Bee Gaz.. V., 610. “The late Mr. It, G. Currie’s Settlement Report, 
a Tho exception is Iihudar, wliiolr oorrcBpomls to tho EaulioU word strut, 
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channels, which, in tho dry season, are plains of loose sand often two or three miles across and 
lometimes wider, the river occupying usually not more tlmu a fourth of ita bed. The wind on 
the Indus and Ganges frequently blows in nearly the same direction as tho river channel. Much 
winds are especially prevalent about midday and in the afternoon, and their effect in transport- 
ing the sands of the river bed is bo great that the atmosphere becomes too thick for objects, a 
few yards distant, to be seen. All who have'been in the habit of navigating Indian rivera lnuat 
have noticed the prevalence of those sand-storms ; they are so marked that where large sand¬ 
banks exist to windward of the rivor, it is often impracticable for vessels to ooimium their 
course, except in the morning before the wind arises, or in tho evening, when tlio mol ion of tho 
air has diminished. Much of the sand raised by tho wind falls again in tho hod of the rivor, lint 
quantities must fall upon the banka in the immediate neighbourhood, where tho deposit is 
retained by vegetation and gradually consolidated into a Arm bank. It in only where the 
quantity of sand is greater that blown sand hills are formed. Tho original raising of the river 
bank to the flood-level is due to the deposition of silt, hilt the elovatiou ol tho iinniedi ite neigh¬ 
bourhood of the river bed above the reach of the highest floods is probably duo to the deposit 
of sand by the wind.” 1 

We may revert now to the description of tho two divisions already men¬ 
tioned, the hangar and khadar, as those under which tho lands in this district 
may be classified. 

These divisions and the different kinds of soil found in thorn can ho host 


Natural divisions 
and soils. 


described in connection, with tho rivers and thoiv tribufaru 


and soils. nor will much detail bo required, as a very full account of 

each kind of soil has been already given in the notice of the neighbouring dis¬ 
trict of Bareilly. 2 Beginning at tho north-east, tlio important rivers arc (1) tho 
Gumti, (2) the Khanaut, (3j the Katna, (4) tho Garra or Dcoha, (fy tho Bahgnl, 
(6) tho Kamganga, (7) the Sot, and (8) tho Gangos. 

Taking the natural divisions of the district in tho samo order, tho Unit 
Trans-Gurati tract to bedoscribod is tho tract to the north-oasl. beyond tho Gdmfi, 
(Khutar.) including the whole of parganah Kkutfir. Situated at no great 

distauce from the Tarai, it resembles this in tho preponderance of waste and forest 
over cultivated lands, in tho sparseness of population and in general unheal I Ill¬ 
ness. The U1 river in the extreme north-east, the Katna, JLuiknft and the, Gumti 
in the order given, drain it: water is found close to tho surface, and, except near 
the high ridge that flanks the Gumti, the soil is naturally of fair quality. 

The next tract is that between the Gumti and tho Khanaut and in- 

Gumti-KhnnautDodb. cl , udeS the S roaler I )arfc of Wgannhs PawAyan and JJurA- 
gaon and part of ShAhjahanpur, In tho northern part next 
the Pilibliit district the soil is light, but is intersected by, numerous drainage 

, r , * o f Geology of India, by Messrs. Modlicott and Blandfovd, I., 4011. «GiiK., 

Vol. V, 5°8 There w uotiung, it may be noted, in this district at all answering in 11 ,c 

“» “ 
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linos where a clayey soil is found. Those drainage duos converge and form the 
Bhainsi ndla, a tributary of tho Gtiimti. This part, like Klintar , U of a quasi~ 
TarAi character and unhealthy. To tho south tho soil improves. Along tho 
Giimti and Khanaut rivers ridges of light, soil occur, but the greater part of 
this tract, especially near the towns of Paw Ay an and Bar&gaon, is densely in¬ 
habited, having a soil of productive loam, well cultivated with sugarcane and 
other productive crops. 

The Khanaut falls into tho Garra 1 just below Shfihjahuupur, and the 
Khanaut-Sarra tract included between the two rivers, from tho points where 
they enter tho district to their junction, is a piece of land 
almost triangular in shape, bounded on tho north by the Bareilly district. This 
tract comprises tho Nigohi parganah and parts of Jalalpur, PawAyan and 
Shahjahanpur. Near the large rivers tho soil is of excellent quality, but all 
along the Katna and Rhainuia tributaries of the Garra, tho soil is of hard 
clay aud is not fertile. This tract, including olikdiy thoNigohi pargnnah, is 
thinly inhabited with much thorn and dhilL jungle remaining. 

The next division is the long and narrow nHp of country lying between 
tho Garra and its Irihulary tho Garni, and includes 
parts of Jalalpur and Tilhnr and the whole of Jamaur 
parganahs. At tho north -west, whore it commences in this district, this tract 
consists of the low valley of the Garra, which, at first confined to narrow limits 
in Jalalpur, widens out in Tilhar aud has a fertile soil. Further on in parganah 
Jamaur, where the rivers begin to converge, the soil degenerates into a hard 
rice clay, and, owing to the low loved, floods are frequent after heavy rain. 
In dry weather the soil soon cakes and hardens. A considerable part of this 
tract is intersected by tho Blntksi, a small tributary of the Garni. 

South of tho Garni and between it and tho Ytamganga comes another 
tract, through which run;; tho Bahgul. Prom the bed 


Garra-Gnrai Doth), 


Garai-USmganga 


tract. of f] 10 Garni there is a marked rise to the groat sandy 

ridge which runs above tho RAmgimga. Tho Bahgul at first cuts its way 
through this ridge in a narrow valley, but further south the ridge follows the 
course of tho Bahgul, and dons not rejoin the Rtfiugangn. till it readies the 
point of junction of the two rivers. Between the Gurai and the Rumganga are 
tho whole of the Kant, Khora Bajheni, and Mirfinpur Katra parganahs, and 
parts of Tilhar and Jalalabad. The soil of this tract is mostly light, contain¬ 
ing a largo proportion of sand. Tuttle sugarcane is grown, but coarse autumn 
i This l iver ia aitfo known as the iSonta. rf ir described uuuCi tiuii liuiue iu fclic Ji.ileii.y 
notice, Gas,, V., BIG. 
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crops and the ordinary spring cereals arc raised, irrigation being obtained from 
haehcha wells when llie rainfall is so scanty as to require it But between the 
Hangul and the Ramganga is a strip of low laud, which although hard and still 
near tho former river has a rich alluvial deposit, near the Ramganga. This si,rip 
is chiefly included in parganali Khora-Bajliora, and the two divisions of sod cor¬ 
respond with the turui and bunkati tracts in the divisions to ho next described. 

We come now to the inoat southern portion <>i the district, viz. > tho colul- 
Iidiuganga-Gangcs try between tho Itamganga and tho Ganges. This is all 
Doab. within tho Jalalabad parganali and is low-lying. Its divi¬ 

sion into the tard't (low lands) and tho bunkuti^ (cleared forest lands) indication 
its characteristics. The former (dim) includes tho lowlands near tho Riim- 
oano-a, whore tho river winds in a constantly-changing course, loriuiug and 
reforming land with groat rapidity: the latter ihankati) is tho part beyond the 
influence for good or evil of tho Ramganga, and tho soil is a hard clay requir¬ 
ing much irrigation for the spring crops. This is supplied by tho But and, 
other streams, which are utilized in tho ordinary way by making dams at suit™ 
able places, and so collecting a great head of water, to be distributed in channels, 
often to great distances. The good workable alluvial soil of tho I,anti runs much 
further back than any tradition of the existing rivers. In tho bed of tho Gan¬ 
ges at tho extreme south of the district, and of tho tract just, described are low¬ 
lands covered with high grass and brushwood. Above them we (hid a narrow 
line of villages surrounded by highly fertile lands that extend from tho hud of 
the Ganges to the bunkati tract proper. 

From this sketch of the natural divisions of the district it will bn clear 
that tho two great rivers, tho Sarda on tho north-east, and tlm Ganges on tho 
south-west boundary, are of loss importance as alliicfing l.hu character of (ho 
district than the lessor rivers. No part of tho actual valley ofl ho Barela in included 
Streets of changes in Bhabjuhaupur, and tho changes in I,ho course of tho 
of river-beds. Gauges are less sudden and not so radical as in the ease of 

the Ramganga. The Ganges has recently receded towards the li’arukliabad 
side, hut the change has been a gradual one. The llamganga ami tho Garni 
change their channels in tho most arbitrary manner ; the Ramganga to an ex¬ 
tent perhaps unparalleled in ilio case of any river of equal volume. Each re¬ 
places the land destroyed by fresh alluvial deposit with great rapidity ; and 
there are thus two broad lines of rich alluvial soil crossing flic disl.rie!.' dark 
from each river there are tracts of hard clay soil, low water-logged pi,res of 

. ^ioiu hm y a fovest, and hdtnd t to cut: banhati also niouns ((i\ Hip riVhi i i ,, t 

m ajunKU:iu,d cultivations (b) theIce puKUorcutting timber. ° U ' 
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land beyond the fertilising power of the river. Tims along the Kamganga aro 
the bankati tracts in Khcra Bajhera and Jalalabad, and back from the Garra 
wo find two hard tracts of very similar quality—one chiefly in Nigohi, but partly 
in Jalalpur and Tilkar, tho other in Jamaur. Tlieso low tracts of hard clayaro 
all situated close to rivers which nevor chaugo their course—tho Jalalabad tract 
near the Sot, tho Khcra Bajhoru tract near the Babgul, tho Nigohi near the 
Katna and Khaimua rivers, and the Jamaur near the Garai and B hah si. This 
bard soil and tho rich soil of tho valleys aro generally both classed as maliydr soil, 
but they aro of opposite character, the great difference boing that (lie alluvial 
deposit retains moisture and seldom requires irrigation, while the hard bankati 
soil dries rapidly, hardens into a mass like iron, and requires copious and often 
ropoated irrigation. 

Those tracts of alluvial deposit, alternated with hard clay, occupy, with 
the great sandy ridge that lies between the valleys of tho llaniganga and Gar¬ 
ra, tho whole southern and central parts of tho district. Tho noi thorn part 
may ho roughly divided into two divisions, (1) tho moist ynasi-Tanii tract com¬ 
prising Klmt&r and llio northern part of Pawayan, whoro the soil is less fertile, 
but water is found very closo to tho surface ; and (2) the rich sugar-producing 
country about Pawiiyan and Buragaon. There aro in each tract minor varia¬ 
tions, narrow ridges of light soil above tho smaller rivers and streams or small 
tracts of hard soil in depressions near tho larger jhils or lakes, but details of 
these will be found in the lalisil notices. 1 


Tho ordiuary natural soil of the district may therefore ho described as a misr- 

„ lure of sand, clay and vegetable mould, technically enllod rZrfmaf,, 3 

Summary. , 

It vanes a great deal, not only in different parts of the dis- 
triot, but also often in tho samo parganah and almost invariably with tho lovol. 
Whoro the level is high, and there is a tendency to anything of a ridge or 
watershed, there is a groator admixture of sand; all ridgos and crests of undu¬ 
lations being sandy and usually actual sand {h/ub\) In depressions there is a 
greater stiffness and admixture of clay, (ho actual clay ( matiydr) being always 
in hollows and depressions or lowlying land where water colloots and lies dur¬ 
ing tho rains. Tho more even and unbroken by any drainage line or ridge 
tho suvlhco is, tho hotter is tho dfiinat. Tho three soils known by tho people 
aro tho chhnat, malit/ur and bhuv, but for better and more correct classification 
Mr. Currie distinguished a second class dt'untd, which is usually an intermediate 
soil between fust class (initial and bhm\ In lowlying clayey parts of tho dis¬ 
trict, however, as in parganah Jamaur and the bankati tract of parganah Jalal- 

>Tlte nliore is taken Irani notes left by the Into Mr. G. Butt, C, S, formerly Assistant- 
Settlement Officer of Slullijuhiiiqnu'. 2 Two soils, 
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abad, it is an inferior chhnaL not a sandy noil, but a nompromim bctwoon dumat, 
and actual clay (nio.tiydv). JD ft unbar in n nmno applied to hind ^towing rico and 
r.o other crop j it is also known as Lhapaf , tho vory hardest and poorest ot clay 
soils, and is usually found in natural drainage and flood linos, wliovo water col- 
lectsand often lies for weeks on tho surface of the ground during the rainy season. 

There is another conventional denomination of soil, not n natural, but a 
made soil, the gauhdni, which, an its name denotes, is tho land near and about 
tho inhabited village site. It is however not universal, and is generally only 
to he found where there are Kdchhi or Murao cultivators, who grow garden crops. 
There are no belts or circles of artificial noil as in tho Ihtab, tho gaulurni oi this 
district being a wiry poo 1 ' suleditnto for tho hurah or i/aukun ol the Gaugotie 
Deal), Here in Shalijalianpur the manure is nlsvays taken to whatever field 
or fields the cultivator seta asido for his sugarcane, and it is quilc a common 
thing to nee tho ordinary jtidr and hdjm crop-.; grown in their rotation in tho 
■fields nearest the ■village.' 1 - 

Tho following statement shows some of the heights recorded by tho 
Great Trigonometrical Survey. It contains all tho princi¬ 
pal stations arranged in order of tuhafla with latitudes and 
longitudes added a :— 


Tali fail. 

Name of station. 

Height, in 
Vet a hove 
mean uoa- 
level. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Tilhor 

Knsrnk 

con 

8&°-a'-28" 

79°-4a , -ia" 

Tawny hh 

Kami 

560 

«8°-ir/-58"'-14 

80°-SO'-fi7"\H 

Ditto 

Pipi'ria 

572 

Sii n -1» , ~M" , 26 

m, 0 -i3<.-7" as 

Ditto 

SnHanpnr 

601 

jui°-ar ) '»8" > i6 

]"vie 

Jalalabad 

Dim Ira 

535 


7a°"4;j'-an /, *73 

Ditto 

Gutnli 

533 


7 < J°-»a'-43 n 


There are no large usar plains or continuous stretches of unculturahlo 
Barren wnste, v«\r, waste land in this district similar to those across tho 
Gangc-u. Tho only part of the district where there is ttny- 
thing approaching lo too war plains of the Gangolie Donh is in the bankati 
circio oi tail sit Jalalabad; there thctWir is move or leas scattered about among 

1 Hr. Cnrrio’s settlement report, 2 Kindly supplied by Mr. J. 15. N. IlennoHHoy, 

Dfiputy ^uporinteudeiij., f». T. Survey of India, it umy be uoteil thal only threo of thcne— 
illl r sr:l ‘J' arm Giniili— -are. shewn mi tile smalt map prefixed to this memoir, nml tliut 

;i , : ' 1 cfiiti'lerv stations, i-.y, Vulcii Kliera, lUnlhtuim, tUudiiiAiiid, IJnjlicrii, have been 

Liirmeu m ig .<hu map v.w imlorl nr.iitely limited oil in:Inn: Mr. llonneaHey’a lint, was received, 
or only principal statioue would have been shown, [t .should he further stated that all Great 
-. ril'uuoMirjtrieal Survey leugitmlvn—which are ilinao given in this memoir-roipiire a onrroc- 
", I'liematrictly e.miparatUe ivif.li Gioemvich Olmemitory as au origin, 

h,U oils rtots ant <d cowin' altect relative Uim.-hmlej in hid,a. 
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the dhdk jungle and occasionally aro found continuous stretches of it, as in tho 
parts between tho Aril mil a and tho Sot river, and near Mirzapur and its 
neighbouring villages in the south-east end of the circle. The efflorescence 
(reh) 1 shows itself a great doal about Pilua and in the low lands that are water¬ 
logged and over-saturated by the Sot dams. In some villages west of tho Pilua 
dam the settlement officer found the efflorescence as bad as any he had seen 
along the Ganges canal, but this part is exceptionally ill-favored, and nowhere 
else in the district is there anything approaching to it. a 

The barren and uncnlturablo area is consequently made up almost entirely 
of the inhabited sites of the city, towns and villages, including in the first the 
cantonments, and tho roads, rivers, and ponds. At settlement the total of all 
these was stated as 178 square miles or 10-i per cent, of the total area of tho 
district; the latest official statement (1881) gives it as 176'5 square miles. 

The larger rivors of the district have necessarily boon mentionod in the 
description of the natural divisions. It remains only to add 

Rivers. 

a brief account of each, and for convenience they may bo 
taken in alphabetical order. 

The Aril is a small stream rising near the borders of tho Budaun and 
^ Shahjalmnpur districts, and falling into the Sob after a 

course of a few miles through tho Jalalabad parganah, 

Tho Bahgul (or Baighul) rises in the Tanii, flows through the Bareilly 

, , , district 3 from north to south, and on first touching the 

Bahgul or Baighul. ° 

Shhlijalidupur district, about 6 miles south-west of Khuda- 

ganj, it forms tho boundary for 5 or 6 miles between parganah J aUtlpur and 
tho Bareilly parganah of Faridpur. It then divides parganahs Khera-Bajhera 
and Miranpur Katra for 4 or 5 miles, and lower down is, for about 10 miles, 
the boundary botwoen pargaualis Tilhar and Khora Bajhora, after first making 
a detour to the west of about 10 miles in tho latter parganah. Further on, for 
two miles, it separates Tilhar from Jalalabad, and then enters the latter par¬ 
ganah, completing its course 8 miles lower down by falling into the Eamgauga, 
6 miles west of Jaldlabad. 

The valloy of tho Bahgul is well marked, but the river does not alter 
its course, nor, except in great floods, does it overflow its banks. In Rhera 
Bajhera parganah, where the Bahgul approaches the Rtimganga, and thence 
down to the junction of tho two rivers, tho country between them is low-lying. 


Bahgul or Baighul. 


1 Some account of roll will bo found in previous volumes of this series (see IV., 262, 
V., 32, aud elaewliore). Reh consists chiefly of sulphate of soda mixed with more or lesB of 
common salt and carbonate of soda. Jfor a fuller account see the Manual of Geology for 
India, I,, p. 413, '■‘Settlement Report, p. 37. 8 Seo Gas;,, V., 617. 
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Barn. 


B'ininsi. 


A masonry bridge, built by Hakim Malindi Hasan, the Omlli Wamr, npatw tilo 
Bahgul ou tlio Eobilkliand trunk road at Faloliganj, the border town in Uio 
Bareilly district; this bridge was carried away by a flood ill IH7b, and the rail¬ 
way passes over a bridge built at a short distance Ironi the ohloi one. litiga¬ 
tion from this river conforms to ancient customs. Tims tlm villagers have tlm 
right to erect dams annually on the. Til liar and fvhera I’ajhera boundary, but 
every third year only on that of Ivliera Bajhoraand Kai.ra. No dams at all are 
made on the Jaiaipnr border, but they arc found higher up in (ho Bareilly 
district. A small tributary, the Gaunaiya, joins tlm Malign! on ils loft bank, 
at the point where it eiders tlm district, and lower down it receives Uio lbloti 
and Andhavi ou its right bank. 

The Btira is a small stream rising in l.ho south of pargarmh Pawayan and 
falling into the Khanaut alter a course of about four miles 
on its right bank. 

The Bliainsi mila, a small tributary of tlm Guiiiti, rises in I,ho north- 
west of tlm Puwayan pnrganali. Hows soulli-oasl; and falls 
into llie. Guild,i in tlm same pargauali, not fur from the 
Oudh border and seven miles cast of Pawayan. Tim Pawiiyun and Klmlar road 
crosses it by a masonry and timber bridge ; higher np, wliere the Pawayan and 
Puranpuv road crosses it, it is forded. It liar, a, course of only 20 miles in all. 

The Bhaksi is a small rain mila, rising in pargnnah Jahilpur and running 
nearly jiarallel with the Clarra through tlm parganalis of 
Tilliar and Jamanr till it lulls into tlm Garui mila a litthv 
below the town of Ivant. The Bhaksi pusses by the town of Tillair, and is 
crossed by masonry bridges on the roads from Tfatoligarli and Bareilly to Shall- 
jahdnpnr. 

Tlie Ganges touches this district, for about 10 miles. No town and only 
Q rQg one large village, Pirthipur Dhs'ii, is near it. Kiiiinganj and 

Bhainsabad parganalis of tho Parnkliabad district urn on 

the right bank. 

Tho Garra or, as it is Rometimos called, the Dooha river enters this dis- 
Gnrra or Dco’.i.i tried, (mm Bareilly 1 and passes into tlm Hardui district at 
a point about 40 miles in a direct lino from, and nearly 
south of, tlm point, of entrance.. Tlm only towns on tho bank requiring notice 
aio Ivhudaganj, toltahbaznagar and Shalijahdnpur. On its loft bank if receives 
tlieKatna, Khaiinua, and Khanaut, but does nol receive a single tributary oil tho 
right bank, although Uio Garai joins it soon after leaving tho district. Higher- 

1 See Gaz., V,, gig. 
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tip in Pilibhit and Bareilly it. is usually called tho Deolia and retains that name 
for a small pari, of its course in ShahjuMnpur, but is elsewhere generally known 
only as tho Grarra. The Shahjahdnpur and Jalalabad road crosses it by a 
bridge of boats in the dry season, but in the rains the passage is made by ferry¬ 
boats. The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway crosses it by a bridge, three miles 
to the west of Shitlijuliiinpur city. 

Bor its volume the Garni is a most mischievous river, freely destroying 
or throwing up land along tho greater part of its course. Where it flows in a 
wide valloy of good alluvial soil, the destruction is gradual, and lhe river as it 
recedes generally leaves an excellent alluvial deposit ; but where its channel 
takes a sudden change, a barren sandbank commonly remains till the river 
removes it on its next change of course. For soino seven or eight miles it is 
the boundary with Oudh, and along this part of its courso tho custom of recog¬ 
nizing the mid-stream boundary, called dhdr-dhura , prevails in its widest sense ; 
tho deep channel remaining tho boundary, oven should a piece of land bo trans¬ 
ferred, unaltered in character, by a sudden change in the river’s course. Higher 
up the river itself is generally the boundary between villages and remains so 
in case of gradual loss or accretion, bill not when recognizable parcels of land 
are suddenly transferred by a change of course from one bank of tho rivor to 
the other. In such cases tho land thus removed remains part of the original 
estuto. 

The former of those customs doubtlons arose from tho provisions of tho 
treaty executed in 1812, by which the doop stream formed the boundary be¬ 
tween the two slates, and although it was specially laid down that the provi¬ 
sions had “no reference whatever to tho rights of zanundars, ” it would appear 
from old documents produced lately that private disputes wore decided by the 
same rule and with reference to this treaty. Probably, too, a proprietor on 
one bank could with dilficulty have retained possession of a detached piece of 
land separated by the river from tho village and in the dominion of a foreign 
power, and tho rule mado for tho decision of tho boundary belweou the states 
obtained acccptaueo in private disputes and is now the admitted custom. 

Tho Garai is a n&Ia which takes its rise closo to Katra, and passing through 
tho Tilliar pargauah under the town of Tilhar forms lower 
down the boundary between the Kant and Jamaur par- 
ganahs. It then passes into tho Hardui district and a few miles further on 
falls into the Garni. In tho Tilhar jfarganah this mila is known as the Sarau, 
but lower down it is called the Garai. Tilhar is on its left bank and Kant on 
tho ridge that rises from its right bank. Down as far as Kant it is a more 
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ditch and is dry the greater part of the year, but soon after passing that town 
it receives the Bhaksi nala ; the channel becomes larger and doopor, a constant 
stream is found, and dams are constructed for irrigation purposes. Along tho 
greater part of its course there is a considerable rise from the valley of tho 
Garai to the high sandy plain in Tilhav and Kant, while on tho opposite or left 
bank the country between tho Garrd and tho Garai all lies low. There are two 
bridges; one on the Bareilly road near Tiihar, tho other uoar KAuL on tho 
Fatehgarh road. 

The Gaunaiya nala rises in tho Bareilly district and, as already montionod, 
falls into the Bahgul. Above its junction with tlm latter it 
Gaunaiyu. j s f or Bomo f om . ul iios tho boundary botwoon tho Bareilly 

and Shahjahitnpur districts. 


The Gumti 1 rises in parganali Puranpur of tho Pilibhft district and flows 
through the Pawiiyan talisil of this into the Khori district. 
During its course through this district it forms the bound¬ 
ary between parganahs Khutdr and Paw&yan for about 25 miles, flowing gene¬ 
rally north and south. On ontoring the Shahjahfmpur distrust, the Gumti is 
a very insignificant stroam and dries up almost completely in tho hot-woathor. 
Twolvo miles lower down it recoivea tho Jlnikna rnila on its loft bank, and below 
the junction becomes a moro important stroam with a constant supply of water. 
Some twelve miles further on tho Bliainsi nala joins it, and as it approaches (he 
Oudb border tho Gumti has a considerable current, flowing in a wide valley 
with high sandy plains on cither side. Masonry bridges formerly crossed the 
stream on the Khutdr and Puranpur roads, but both lull many years ago. 
For eight months of the year the Gumti cau bo crossed everywhere at fords 
and at two ghats temporary bridges tiro made, while during the rains two or 
three dug-outs put together and planked over suffice for tho ferries. The Jha- 


Jhabarin, 

Jkukna. 


baria is a small stream in the north of PawAyan parganali, 
falling into tho Khan an t on its left hank. Tho Jlnikna is a 
small nala rising in parganali Puranpur of Piliblut, and 


flowing through Kliutar to join the Giimti after a courso of a few miles. 


Katna (I ) There are two streams callod Katua in this district. Tho 

first or more northerly one is a mere nala, rising iu tho 
Khutdr parganali of the tSkahjalmnpur district from a largo tank near tho 


1 The Sanskrit name of the river is saidto bo Oomatl niul General Oumiisiglimn idculi- 
ues it with the Euhi of tho early geographers. A further aenunut oil it will bn found in I ho 
Jatmpur and Ghfizipur notices and in the Ondh Gazetteer. At pnpo -J00, Vol. III., of tlio Omlli 
Gazetteer, the Gfimti is said to rise in tho Skahjahrmpnr district, but that statement was uulr 
correct aa long aa the ruranpur pargauak belonged to this district. 
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village of Mali, and crossing to tho Oudii border, whore it forma the boundary 
hot ween Klmlar and the Kheri district for some 8 miles. In Klmtiir it is a small 
stream, and in the cold weather resembles a low swamp more than a river; 
near it is much jungle and its valley is low and unhealthy. In Oudii the 
Katna flows through the Klieri district, and thou, crossing part of the Shdpur 
district, finally falls into the G funli. 


Katna (II.) 


Klmimut. 


The second Katna rises in the Pilibln't district, flows through the Bbiulpur 
parganali and first touches the Slmhjahanpur district on 
the boundary betwoon Nigolii and J3isa)pur. It then forms 
tho boundary between Nigohi on one side, and Bisalpur, Julalpur and Tilhar 
on tho other, and finally falls into tho Garni. Tho Katna is dammed each 
year at I3ara,h, where a largo head of water is obtained for irrigating tho tracts 
of hard thirsty clay soil in tho Kigolii and Tilhar parganahs, 

Tho Khaimda nala rises in Bisalpur, flows through parganali Nigolri of 

„ . . this district for some 14 miles and then falls into tho river 

Klimmutt. 

Guvru. Tlioro is along most of its course a marked rise 
from tho left bank of the Khaiinua; hut it is oidy a drain and no stream remains 
in tlie cold weather, the mil a drying except, where water is kept up by tho 
small dams mado for irrigation purposes. 

Tho Khiiuuut rises in pargimah P lira n pur of Piliblut, and on first 
reaching tho fcShiihjabuupur district it forms, for mwe than 
2-1 miles, tho boundary between Pawayan and Bisalpur. 
It thou crosses the soulh-wcst portious of Pawayan and Barftguon for some 10 
miles, enters tho Shahjahanpur parganah, and 8 miles lower, after passing 
under the city of Shahjahanpur, falls into the Garni. The Khanaut all along 
flows in a wide well-defined valley, and in heavy floods, for a few days, the 
whole valley becomes one sheet of wator. Tho ordinary hod is narrow hut 
deep, and die rivor winds from silo to sido of tho valley in an incessant series 
of bonds and turns, tho actual cliannol being most tortuous. Its stream is 
slow, but the channel is doop, and the amount of water in tho river varies little 
except during actual floods. 

Gola and the city of Shfihjahanpur arc the only places of interest on the 
Khanaut in this district. There is now only one masonry bridge on the Khanaut, 
and that is in Shahjahanpur city. It was built somo 60 .years ago by Hakim 
Malindi Hasan, then the Lucknow Wazir. Formerly a masonry bridge existed 
on tho Pawayan road, but it gavo way many years ago, and its place is now 
supplied by a bridgo of boats, Tho Oudii and Itohilkhaud Itailway crosses it 

8s 
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by a large bridge below the station of Sluihjalianpur. There aro fords at short 
intervals all along the river, and at every village of any importance a boat is 
kept for use during the rains. 

The Ramganga for some 12 miles flows along the boundary botweon 
this and tho Budaun districts, and then flows across Jalnl- 
Iiamg.mga. a bad tahsil into the Famkhabad district. There is no town 

on the river in the Shahjahanpur district, and the Baligul is tho only trihutary 
it receives. A bridge of boats is maintained during the dry season at Kolaghai, 
a few miles from Jalalabad, on the road to Dhaiglmt on the Ganges. Else¬ 
where there are numerous fords in the dry season and boats at most villages. 

The Rdmganga changes its course in the Shahjah&npur district as freely 
as lower clown in Farukhabad, and there is generally no dhur dhura , or custom 
of the mid-stream boundary. Tho custom of mendh dhura prevails and t.ho total 
area of a village remains unchanged, no matter what tho changes in the river’s 
course may be. Along part of the course in Kbera Bajhcra, and in the case 
of one or two Jalalabad villages, dhetr dhura prevails, but tho general custom is 
that of mendh dhura. 


The Rapatna is a small tributary of the western or Nigolii Kntnn. It falls 
'into that stream immediately on entering the Shdhjahdu- 

Kapatua Bala. . J ad 

pur district. 

The Reoti is a small mila which rises in the Faridpnr parganah of the Ba~ 

„ ± . .. reilly district, crosses the northern part of the Khera Baihem 

Eeoti nala. 1 J 

parganah of this district, and falls into tho Baligul river 

under the village of Sdrjnpur. 

The Sakaria is a small stream which rises in parganah Bisalpur of tho 


Sakaria nala. 


Bareilly district aud falls into the Rhanaut in the Pa way an 
parganah of this district. 


Sarauo&lu. See Garai, 


The Sot or Yar-i-Wufadar rises close to Amroha in tho Moradabad dis- 
g t trict, flows through the Moradabad, Budaun, and Sliahja- 

hiinpur districts and falls into tho Ganges below Dlmighdt. 
In the Shahjahanpur district it crosses the Jalalabad parganah, its course 
being nearly parallel with and some four miles distant from that of the Ganges. 
In Jalalabad the Sot affords irrigation to a great part of the hankati country 
already described. 


The Sukheta nala rises from a large tank between Ntihil and Pawdyan in 
leta. nala. Pawdyan parganah of this district, passes through the Barfi- 
gaou parganah to the Oudh border, and then for 12 miles 
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forms tho boundary between tho ShuhjaMnpur and Khcri districts. At first 
the Sukhela can only be traced as a drainage line, but along the Oudh border 
the channel is deep and well defined, although even here it is only a drain, dry¬ 
ing completely in tho cold weather. The Snkheta lias a course of about 30' 
miles in tho Hardui district and finally falls into the Garra. 

The Ul rises close to the triple junction point of the districts of Shah- 
jalidnpur, Pilibhit, and Khcri, and for a few miles forma 
the boundary between Shalijahanpur and Kkeri. In the 
cold weather the Ul is hero only a depression in the centre of a wide opening 
in the forest. The Ul then crosses the Ouclh districts of Kheri and Sitapur, 
falling into tho Gh&gra on tho Bahraick border of the Sitapur district. 1 

This district has no canals and is believed not to require any, The Sarda 
canal, according to the last project, 2 will ho taken from 
Kalaiya, a village in the Kheri district, at some distance 
beyond tho boundary with Shfihjahanpur, and will not be carried through any 
part of this district. The original project by Captain (now Lieutenant-Colonel) 
Forbes contemplated the canal’s commencement from Banbasa, much farther 
north, with branches starting from beyond tho western boundary of this dis¬ 
trict and traversing it from north-west to south-east. Thcso were to have been 
named tho Fyzubad, Benares, and Shihjahanpiu' branches. 

A supplementary weir and supply channel, starting about 70 milos bolovv 
Banbasa, were also estimated for, and these works combined gavo an ample 
supply for the irrigation of tho dry tracts of the Ghdgra-Gangcs doub. That 
project was, however, for various reasons laid aside for a time, and when, on the 
continued failure of the crops in Ouclh, the necessity for the construction of these 
canals was again felt in 1878, the experience gained from tho success of 
the Narora weir at the head of tho Lower Ganges canal was considered suffi¬ 
cient to prove: the advantage of taking out the supply from the sandy bed of 
the Sarda, instead of leading it down along tho watershed from tho boulder bod, 
as contemplated in tho origiunl project. At tho samo time the provision made 
by tho first schomo for the irrigation of tho Pilibhit, Shalijahanpur, and Khori, 
districts was omitted. The disadvantages of the original proposal woro that 
two weirs would be required ; that the neighbourhood of Magla and Barmdoo, 
where the head-works would have been, is so unhealthy that no European—aud 

) The above account of tho rivers unit streams is cliiclly taken from notes loft by the late 
Mr. Georue iiutt, G ,S., formerly Assistant Settlement Officer, Shihiahanpur. 2 See Report on, 
the Revised Project, foi the Rdrtla Canals by Captain J. Chbboru, and VV. E. Gurrtin, 

Esq., Executive Engineers, 1881. 
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few natives-—-can live there during tlio rains; and, thirdly, thoro would have boon 
a greater length of canal and consequent greater cost. 

With regard to tlio exclusion of Shalijahanpur, Pilibhit, and Kliot’i from 
the benefits of canal-irrigation Colonel Pro willow remarks:—‘fit may bo taken 
ns generally admitted now, by the best authorities, that canal water is far too 
valuable to be expended in districts able to raise crops, with but 10 per cent, of 
the cultivated area irrigated in an average year, granting that, as occurs in tho 
above-mentioned districts, water at a reasonable expense is available ; and they 
are certainly not. worse off than some parganahs in Oinlh irrigating 20 per cont. 
more.’’ It may ba as well to mention here that tlio project now under tho 
consideration of Government provides only for the irrigation of tho Gli&gra- 
Gumli dodb j 1 but the weir at Kataiya will provide a sufficient supply for tho 
whole Gliagra-Ganges dodb ; and head-works have been designed in accordance 
with the full bed-width, 270 feet, fora calculated discharge of 7,000 cubic loot 
per second required for tlio complete system of canals. It is not proposed, how¬ 
ever, to excavate the main line above the Benares head at present to a greater 
width than 200 feet, which will pass tlio 3,000 cubic feet required for tho Gliagra- 
Gi'unti dodb. The system of Sard a canals as proposed will exceed 1,000 miles in 
length, extending to Jaunpur, Azamgarh, Benares, and GluV/ipur. Tho chief 
Interest to this district in connection with this work lies in the probability that 
it will be preceded by the construction of a light railway from BItapnr to Pili- 
hhit, crossing the northern part of tho Blialiialianpur district. Tho canal itself 
(the complete project) is estimated to cost Us. 5,00,82,285 (£5,(138,228/"; but it 
Is also calculated that a return of 6'25 per cent on capital expended will ho ob¬ 
tained from tho water-rates, enhanced land revenue, and miscellaneous receipts/ 1 
There arc no pieces of water in tho district worthy of the natno of 

„ lakes, as even the largest dry up in April or May in ordi- 

Poncls one! marshes. 

nary seasons, or elso shrink to tho dimensions of small 
ponds, and afford no irrigation in thoso months to tho young sugarcane, tho 
only crop which is thou in tho ground and requires irrigation. Thoro are, 
however, numbers of largo ponds and shallow marshes in different parts of tho 
district, chiefly at tlio commencement of lines of drainage, or in their courso 
before the lino of drainage has assumed tho form of a defined null j. 

Tho largest of these is near Amrsanda, between bkihil and l’awayan, and 

. , occupies 312 acres. This is the roal head of tho Sukhoi,:; 

mrsanua jhiL 

nala. The Gnrai similarly rises from a largo jhil between 

1 ». e., the tracts between the Ghugra and the Guiiiti, * Taking tlio rupee ut 

£ vhilluigs -. nt tlie i.reM’iU rule the cost would o£ courso bo considerably less iu English 
money, » Ecport oil the revised project lor tile Siirda Canals, 1881. 
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.Thil west of Bara- 
gaou. 

Jlifl near Tikri. 
Nadotha jliil. 


tbo Baligul and Deolia rivers, four miles south of Khudaganj and five miles 
T ,north of Katra. Thera are two smaller ihils not far from 
this one, two miles north and half a mile east of Katra. Of 
the other large jhils, one, west of Baragann, occupies about 117 acres ; another, 
near Tikri, in the northern part of Shahjalianpur parganah, 
221 acres ;and a third in Khutar parganah, near Naclotha, 
occupies 271 acres and never completely dries up. There 
are many smaller ones scattered about the district, all of 
which afford extensive irrigation to tho spring crops in 
October, November and oven in the first half of December. 

The principal pieces of jungle remaining in the district have been already 

mentioned. In Khutar there is a large extent of inn- 
Forest and jungle. . . . . . 

glo still unreclaimed, consisting elnefiy or sal, but not now 

containing any largo trees, though the jungles are of groat value as furnishing 

largo supplies of the exact description of wood most in demand amongst the 

native house-builders. There aro two smaller pieces of the same description 

ofjunglo in tho Puwayan parganah—one on the river Guinti, the other on the 

Khanant; but in tho rest of tho district tho jungle remaining is dhdk and 

thorn bushes, and is almost confined to tho hardest and poorest soil in tho Nigohi 

Jalalabad, and Jamaur parganahs, and even this is being brought under tho 

plough. 

Tho dhdk troo (Bntca frondosa) grows to a large size if allowed; but those 
dhdk jungles aro usually cut down every eight or ten years and sold for fuol 
or charcoal, or, when not cut clown, incisions aro made in the bark to cause tho 
gum to exude, which is gathered and sold. Hence in tho greater part of the 
district tho dhdk jungles do not consist of largo, full-grown trees, but of mutilated 
and stunted trees and saplings. The largest amount of continuous dhdk jungle 
is to be found in tho bankati tract of tho Jalalabad tahsil. But there are large 
patchos aud stretches of it extending through several villages in almost overy 
parganah, and especially along the Oudh border. The land on which the dhdk 
grows affords grazing ground lor cattle, sheep and goats, so that this dhdk 
jungle and cnlturablu wasto area (as it is called) is by no means unprofitable, 
nor is it desirable that it should all bo reclaimed and brought under tho 
plough. 1 Tito whole of this unreclaimed area, made up of forest, dhdk jungle, 
open grass land, &c. ; which is designated old unbroken culturablo waste, 
amounted for the whole district at the settlement to 2261 square miles, bearing 
a proportion to tho total area of tho district of 17 per cent., and to tho assessable 
1 For the other uses of dhuh see Part II, infra, 
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area (le., cnltuvable and cultivated, with grovos and new fallow) of just 
under 20 per cent. 

There are no large pasture grounds in the district, and in many parts 
of it not an acre of pasturage will be soon for miles. Cattlo 

J '“. are sent in largo numbers from tho north of tho district 

to graze in Nep&l, going early in the cold weather and returning at tho com¬ 
mencement of the rains. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 1 passes across the middle of tho 
Communications. district, entering it at tho southern corner of parganah 

The railway. Sliahjahanpur, ancl running north till nearly opposite 

the city, when it bends rouud to tho west, to cross tho Khauaut valloy at right 
angles. Thence it rims due west past TiHiar, and with a slight inclination north¬ 
wards past Miranpur Katra on its way to Bareilly. Sliahjahanpur is therefore 
connected by rail on the south with Lucknow, and through it with Oawnporo 
and Benares on tho East Indian Railway, and to the north-west with Bareilly, 
Cliandausi, and Moradabad in Rohilkhand, aud through CJhandausi with tho 
East Indian Railway at Aligarh. 

The entire length of this line within the Sliahjahanpur district is 3,H miles 3 ' 
and the stations are five, vis .:— 




Miles from Benares 

Miles from 



Cantonment. 

Moradabad. 

Knhclia ... 

M. 

294 

125 

Rosa Junction 

... 

... 300 

119 

Shaimhanpur 

»»• 

304 

116 

Tillinr 


316 

103 

Mirdnpur Katra 


... 322 

97 


Rosa factory is connected with the main line by a short one constructed 
and worked by Messrs. Carew and Company, Limitod, to convoy tlioir produce 
between tho factory and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. There is no 
station at Rosa, but there is one at Rosa Junction. 

The railway is a single liue of 5 feet 6 iuches gauge. Tho permanent way 
adopted consists of 60fh. flat-footed rails on cast-iron bowl sloepovs laid in 
sand and ballasted on top with broken brick or kankar (nodular limostono). Tho 
width of formation is 18 feot, tho rail level being 1 foot 6 inches above forma- 

1 TUo following description is tnicen from a note by the into Mr. R. Or. Currie, C.8. 
’ The south-eastern boundary of the district lies between the Aujln and Kahulia millions at 
;9D miles from Benares, and the western boundary is at the Baligul river about half a milo 
south of tho I?atehgauj railway siatiim at 3254 miles from Benares. A revision of mileage took 
place when the railway was extended from Benares cantonment to tho Gauges river. ° (Note 
by H. F. Payne, Esq., Traffic Superintendent, Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway'). ‘ 
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tion. The slopes of banks and cuttings are formed at 2 to 1. All passenger 
platforms are 2 feet 9 inches, and goods platforms 3 feet 9 inches, above rail- 
level, The lengths of passenger-platforms are, at Kahelia 500 feet, at Rosa 
Junction 425 feet, at Shahjahanpur 800 feet (and a goods platform of 800 feet), 
at Tilhar 500 feet (and a goods platform of 250 feet), and at Miraupur Katra 
300 feet. There are two goods sheds at Shdbjahdnpur and one at Tilhar. There 
are drinking wells at every station, an engine-watering well and column at Shah¬ 
jahanpur and Tilhar and a tank-house at the first of these stations. Each sta¬ 
tion has a telegraph office attached to it. 

From tho commencement of the line in this district to Kahelia, the first 
station, a distance of 4 miles, the lino runs straight on a slight embankment. 
From Kahelia to Rosa Junction, 6 miles, it runs almost on the surface with 
little embankment or cutting. On leaving Rosa Junction the main lino curves 
to the westward and is on a slight bank. It then passes through a mile of 
cutting (the greatest depth of which is 10 feet) before entering the valley of 
the Khanaut. This river is crossed by a girder bridge of 10'fiO feet openings, 
at a height above tho water level of 22 feet, the river rising 11£ feet in flood. 
The piers are circular and rest on masonry wolls 14 feet in diameter, sunk to 
a depth below water-level of 40 feet, and are built above that level with a 
diameter of 10 foot. Iron girders 4 foot in depth rest on those piers, with 
wooden transverse sleepers to carry tho rails, which are placed over the centres 
of the girders. A planked footway is provided over this, and the same provi¬ 
sion is made for all bridges that exceed GO feet in length. Eeyond the Khanaut 
the line runs through a cutting to Shahjahanpur station. 

From Shthjahanpur to half a mile west of tho Garra river the line runs on 
a high embankment. Thence to Tilhar station tho bank is very slight and the 
line is straight between the two stations. The Garra river is crossed at 307 
miles (from Benares cantonment) by a girder bridge of 18'56 feet openings, at 
a height above low water level of 22£font, the river rising 13 feet in flood. 
Tho piers, masonry wells and iron girders are similar to those of the Khanaut 
bridgo, except that the piers are sunk to a depth below low water of from 70 
to 80 feet. 

From Tilhar to Mir&npur Katra the line keeps close to the surface and 
is straight. On leaving Mrranpur Katra it curves slightly to the east. From 
Mi ran pur Katra to the Bubgul bridge, which is at the end of the Shahjahanpur 
district, the line is on a moderate embankment. The Bahgul is crossed near 
the boundary of the district by a girder bridge of 8-5(5 feet openings and two 
land spans of 30 feet. The height of rails above low water is 22Jr foot, tho 
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river rising in flood 15 feet. The piers are circular and rest on masonry wolla 
12^ feet in diameter, sunk to a depth below low water of 45 foot. The super¬ 
structure is the same as in the Garra and Khanaut bridges. 

From Aujhi to Kalielia the line rises 1'30 feet per mile, from lvahelia to 
Shdhjahanpur 0 96 feet per mile, from Shahjahanpur to Tilhar 1'04 feet per 
mile, from Tilhar to Miraupur Katra MO feet per mile, and from Miraupur 
Katra to Fatehganj 075 feet per mile. 1 

The railway was commenced in this district in 1S69, and was completed 
and opened right through to Bareilly in November, 1S73. 

So lately as 1867 there was no metalled road loading into or out of the 
cantonments, civil lines or city of SMhjahanpur for a 
’’ distance of more than a mile and Shuhjahaupur was 

inaccessible by any kind of wheeled conveyance from every direction. There 
were the metalled roads through the city, the civil lines and cantonments, and 
for about a mile out on tho Bareilly road in one, and on the Sitapnr road in 
the other direction ; but nothing more, excepting tho portion of the lloliilkhaud 
Trunk Road between Fatobgarh and Bareilly, which passed through Minuipur- 
Ivatra and Jalalabad. 

Now Shahjahanpur is connected by metalled roads with Lucknow through 
iSitapur on the south-east, with Bareilly through Tilhar oil tho north-west, 
-with Fatehgarh through Jalalabad ou the south-west and with Pawaytui on 
tho north. 2 

The appended statement shows the metalled and unmotallod roads with 
the milengo of each in tho district, the classification being into 1st class or 
metalled and bridged ; 2nd class or raised and bridged, but not metalled ; 3rd 
class or partly raised and bridged ; and 4th class or cart-tracks neither raised 
nor bridged 

First class roads. 


Hame of road. 

Mileage i 
within 1 
district. 

Principal towns and villages on road. 

Eoliilkhand Trunk ... 

31 

Enters district in 20Lh mile from Eatiiigarh; passes 
Jalalabad (2fith), Kmlaiya (.‘itlril), Madiiupur (lllith), 
Mirajipur Katra (17110, and leaves the district at tho 
Biihgnl river (rust), near Fatehganj (in Bareilly), 

Katra branch (usually 
called the Bareilly 
road). 

10 

From Shahjah«n]rar to the last, which it joins near 
: Katra ; crosses Garra river by a bridge of boats at 
Kibliia Ghat in the 4tii mile ; passes Hauthru (7tli), 
Tilhar (I3lh). Metalled leaders Ij miles in length 
j connect it with railway stations of Tilhar anil Katra, 


1 Note by the late Mr, It. Currie, C.S. " Settlement llegort. 
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First class roach —(concluded.) 


Name of road. 

Mileage 

within 

district. 

Principal towns and villages on roads. 

Jalalabad branch (or 

211 

First three miles are in cantonments and city of 

Patehgarh road) 

Sli.ibjahanptir ; rrosaos Claim liver in nrrl mile; pusses 
Jaimuir 1 7th), Kant (U Lit); unci joins Uehilkhand Trunk 
lio,ul nb I:\Ikh1 ( 115 th), 

Sitnpnr road 

10 

Bridso of boat a over Klinnaut at Liidipur ghat in the 

City branch 

3 

lsl mile; crosses Oudh nmi Knhilldwiint Railuay (4th), 
giving off the c.uy branch; passes Uurl (Slth) ; crosses 
tiukhela udl* ( lOtli). The cit.v branch crosses the Oudh 
mid UoUilkluiiul Railway at Rosa Junction etaiion and 
tiie Khumiul- hv nn old masonry bridge in tho city. 

Shdhjulidnput-Pawayan, 

17 

First three miles are in canton incuts ; crosses ICha- 
nnul, in utli mile at Siudhauli ghat ; passes SindlmuH 
(7th), Dhtikiya (8tli), Bariigaon (16th), ending at Pawfi,- 
yan (17 th). 

Total 

jail 
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i 


Shtthjiihanpui'-Piliblnt, 

22 

Starts from the Katra road in the 1st mile neat’ the 
Shahjaluiupur railway station; passes Nigoln (lGlh) j 
dosses the Kntna ndla (which forms tho district botiu- 
dar \) in tile 22nd mile. 

Slinhjnh.'uipur-Muhamdi 

8 

Branches off fiom the Sftapurru&d at 2nd milestone ; 
crosses (he Sukheta ntlla by n masonry bridge at 
Japmipur. 

Shiilijalmupur-Skfikabncl, 

13 

Starts from the Sftapnr branch road near the mason¬ 
ry midge (Hakim Malindi’s) over the Klmnaut: first 
2 J miles are in tho city of Sliahjalianpur; passes Kosa 
Factory (3id), Miarlpur (4(h), B lids ball nagar (8th), 
Seramau (lull) mid leaves the district in the 13th mile. 

Pawiiyan-Kluitur 

14 

Continuation of the metalled road from Shahjaliiin- 
pnr ; cro-scs the Bhainsf udlit liy a wooden bridge in 
23rd mile (from Shahjahiinpnr) ; the Gumti in 25lli 
lllilc (tempnrary bridge of boats or ferry). 

Branches off near the junction of the SluVhjnbdnpur 

Klmtnr to Oudh boun¬ 
dary. 

3 

Kntra-Khudagnnj 

12 

and Katra with t.hu llohilldmnd Trunk lloatl ; crosses 
the Oudh and Uolnlkhantl Itailway in tnd mile ; Meono 
Factory (£)th), Khudugunj (10th), nndthcnco to district 
boundary (12th). 

Kuiit-Madnapur 

Total 

3 

1 

60 

Made as a famine work in 1878 ; branches off from 
Jalalabad branch road in the 4th mile and joins the 
Piohtlkhaud Trunk lload in the 3fith mile from Fateh- 
garh. 


The abovo are all the through 2nd class roads. There are besides several 
small local roads, such as ono connecting NibhiaghtU with Rajglmt, running 
along the hank of the Garra to Azizgauj ('l l- miles); a road from the Skakabad 
road to Dinapur near Rosa faeiory (1J miles); and the railway feeder 
from Badshiihiiugar to IvaLolia railway station (2 miles;; total of 2nd class 


roads miles. 


4s 
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Third class roads. 


Name of road. 

Mileage 

within 

district. 

Pa w ay an-Bi sal pur (in 

91 

Pilibhit). 


Pa;v5yan.Gularia ... 

20 

JftlalabSd-Dhalghdt (on 

12 

the Ganges). 


Jftlalabdd-Kundavio ... 

13 

Fftwayan-Nigolii 

15 

'TUhar-Juiutipuv ... 

10 

Fatehganj-Budaiin 

10 

Shihjnhimpur-Piuua ... 

o 

Fawayau-JSwun 

s 

Total 

914 


Principal towns and villages. 


Passes Ndliil (5th mile) and crosses the Klmmuit at 
the district boundary (loth mile). 

Lends to Vuranpur in Pilibhit, ; then passes Banda 
(28th), 1 Gularia (aiilh), and crosses the Oumti at the 
boundary. 

Leads to Fanilchabad; branches off from the Rohil- 
Ichand Trunk Road in the 2CUi mile from Patehgarh ; 
crosses the Rumgaugn in the 2nd mile; passes Zavuipnr 
(5th). 

Leads from Jaiiilubad into the Binlaun district; 
crosses theBahgul at tlie -ith mile; Riuitgangn in 10 th. 

Joins the rhahjuhiinpur-Hisnlpuv rood at Nigohi. 

Raised by famine labor in 1878; crosses tlie Jiol)iI- 
ithand Trunk Road in its 44th mile from Faiehgarh; 
crosses the Bahgul near Jnintipur and tlio Raingangn 
near the boundary. 

Starts from (.lie 5lst mile on the Rohillchnnd Trunk 
Road near FaleliRiinj Station (Ondh and Itohilkliand 
Railway); passes Hajliora (7tli mile); crosaes tlio Rdin- 
ganga beyond the boundary, in the Bndaun district. 


Fourth class roads. 


Tilhar-Khud6ganj (15); Tilhar-Nigohi (13); Elutlar-Soraniau (10); Tilbnr- 
Barkhera (4); Sliahjnbanpur-Skalibdzmigar (3); total of 4th class roads 45, 
grand total 332^ miles. 

The above total mileage includes the portions of roads lying within 
municipal and cantonment boundaries, but the actual mileage maintained by 
the provincial brauch of the Public Works Doparfcmont is only 313 miles 2 
furlongs. 


In the.following table will be found the distances from Shiilijahanpur of 
•the principal places in the district; tbo mileage is measured by road :—• 


Town or village. 

Distance 
in miles. 

Town or villago. 

Distance 
in miles. 

Baragaon ... ... 

14 

Khndaganj ... 

24 

Jalalabad... 

IS 

Khtitar 

32 

Jaiaipur ... 

24 

Kundaria... 

!\ 4 

Jamaur ,»» ».» 

4 

MU’zapvu’ ... 8# , 

27 

Kahelia ... ... ... 

• 10 

Nigolii 

15 

Kant ... ... ... 

9 

L:uv ay an ... 

17 

Kntra or Miraupur Katra 

18 

Rush 

2 

Kheva Bajhera 

25 

Khalihiiztiagar ... 

a 

Khimaria... ... ... 

27 

Tilhar 

la 


1 The mileage as from Shabjahaapur is continued from the 17th milestone nl Pawayan . 
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Encamping-grounds. 


The distances from Sh&hjuhanpnr of several smaller places will be found 
in the final or Gazetteer part of this notice. 

There are eight encamping-grounds for troops in the district: four on the 
Rohilkhand Trunk Road, one at Jalalabad, the second at 
Madnapur and the other two in Tilliar; one in Shdh- 
jnhdnpur cantonments; two on the Shnlijahanpur-Jalalabad road, at Kant and 
Jalalabad; and one at Guri on tlie Sbabjabanpnr-Bitapnr road. Supplies are 
plentiful at all except Madnapur and Guri. Carriage is available up to 400 carts 
aud 500 ponies on a fortnight’s notice to the district authorities. 1 There is 
only one dale bungalow iu the district, and that one is in the Sh&hjalianpur 
cantonments. 

There are rest-houses for natives on most of the main roads, but none of 
them call for special remark except the large masonry 
sardi at the entrance to the city of Shdhjahanpur, which 
was built in 1823 by Nawab Mirza Hakim Mabndi Ali Khan, the full title of 
the minister of the King of Oudh, who has already been mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with the masonry bridge over the Khanaut. 

The only masonry bridge of importance on the roads is that just referred 
to ovor the Khanaut. It has 33 arches of fi to 23 feet 

Bridges. 

of span, the breadth of the roadway is 23 feet aud the 
height of tho bridge at the middle arch 28 feet. A description of Ihe railway 
bridges has already been given. Following precedent a few details of military 
importance arc given, and the annexed statement 2 shows the manner in which 
tho principal roads cross the principal streams, with tho breadth and depth 
ol' rivers and the nature of their banks :— 


Saraia, 


1 



Flooded 

season. 

Dry season. 

Charade 

r of 

Bond, 

River, 

Means of | 
transit. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Bank. 

Bed. 

1st Class. 



Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet, 



Shdhjahanpur- 

Jaliilabad, 

Garra ... 

Bridge of 
boats all the 
year round] 
except i n 
very heavy, 
floods. 

1,730 

30 

| 

105 

8 

One bank 
high and 
well defin- 
e d.; t li e 
others!) elv- 
iug. 

Sand. 

Sh&hjahfinpm- 
Kiitrn branch to 
Ilo li i lie t» a n (1 
Trunk Goad, 
Jjlibhinghat. 

Ditto... 

Ditto 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


1 Mr. Currie’s notes. 1 Kindly furnished by Mr. B. Peart, District Engineer, 
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Moans o[ 
transit. 


Flooded season. Dry season. Character of 
Breadth. Depth. Breadth. Depth. Bank. Bod. 


1st Class— (cou-( 
eluded.) 

fihShjahaupnr- Elmnaut Bridgo of 

gitupur road. boats kept up 

during whole 
rainy season 
usually. 

ShSbjahanpnr- Ditto Ditto, but 

Paw ay an road. only lerry 

during rains. 


Sbabjahanptu'- Ditto ,. 
Fawayan road. 

2 ml Class. 

FlulhiabSnpur- Khnimfia, 
I’ilibhit. j 


Mas o u r y 
bridge ( 4 
spans of 32 
feet each.) 

Berry 


Ditto ( at the Kntnii ... Berry ... 
district bounda¬ 
ry). . ,. 

(jhahjnhnnpnr- Sukheta ... Mas o n r y 
1\I ulntmdi at bridgo ( 3 

boundary. spans of 30 

feet each.) 

Shulijiibanpnr- Soramnu... Mas o n r v 
Shahabiul, bridge (is 

feet .span). 


27 80 to «0 


8 Hard 
well 
fined. 


27 30 to DO 


700 hi to 12 Dry. 


clay, Clay, 
de- 


.. Do. 


Paw ayan-Khn- Bhainsi ... Wooden 570 
tur. bridge five 

spans of 20 
feet, each. 

Ditto ... Gumti ... Budge of 2,COO 

boats in dry 
season and 

lerry in mins. 

Tv at ra to Till 11' Bhillc- i (tl M asonry 310 
diiganj. bridge (jo 

„ . feel, spun.) 

3rd Class. 


... Gumti 


vayau-Bisal- Iihanaut, 


wiiyan-Gu- Gumti 


Bnrd in dry 
season : boats 

ocrasioimlly 
ill rains. 
Ditto. 


D> 30 3 Do. Saud. 


27 45 ii Do. Do. 


If Dry. Dry. Do, Clay. 


ar- *“** a “• 

Ht-cison, lorry . , f . 

ui rams. V iL1 , 1 

bunk sand. 




FERB1ES. 
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Hoad. 

River. 

Means o£ 

Flooded sett son, | 

Dry season. 1 

Charade 

r of 

transit. 

Breadth j 

Depth 

Bieaill.li | 

Depth. | 

Rank 

Bed, 

3rd G7i«s-(cun- 
clndcd.) 
Jalalabad- 
Ktuidiiria. 

Hdingnnga, 1 

Perry 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet, 

Feet. 

Shelving, 

sandy. 

Sand, 

Pawayan - Ni- 

Khanaut... 

Ford in dry 






gohi. 


season; ferry 









in raius. 







Fatehganj-Bu- 

dauu. 

Ramgangn, 

Bridge o f 
boats in dry 
season and 
terry in rains 







4 th Class. 








Khutfir - Seri- 

Katna 

F e r r y i n 

710 

23 

IS to 25; 

2 to 4 

Clay 

Clay. 

innu north. 


rains : ford¬ 
able in cold 
weal her ! 



some- 
times , 
runs dry. 




Tiihar-Nigohi. 

Gnrfii 

Metalled dip, 






Ditto 

Garra 

Ferry 

G20 

14 

10 to 20 

2 to 5 ; 

Do. 

Sand. 

Ditto ... 

Unaria ... 

None j gene- 




gome- 





rally dry. 




times 









inns 








I 

I nearly 









1 dry. 




The principal public ferries are at tile following places :—On the Garra 
^ . river at lTrijghttfc, Nibhiaghat, Kukraghat, Urelagbtifc, and 

*. Khirkiglutt, all immediately below the city, tho first named 

(RAjghiit) being on tho Sliahjalninpur-Jalalabad and tho second (Nibhiaghdt) on 
tho Bbhbjahanpur-Bareilly road ; on the Khanaut, at Siudbaulighiifc on the 
Slnlhjahanpur-Pawayau road; and on the Ramganga at Kol&gluit near 
Jalalabad, at Bingahaghilt near Khandar, and at Barlvau a few inilea below Kola- 
ghat, but not on any well-known road. Dhaighat on tho Gauges is in the neigh¬ 
bouring district of Farukhabad. 

The recoipts realized from tho ferries, pontoon bridges and bridges-of-boais 
Perry receipts ami in the district and tho expenditure on repairs, ronowals, and 
expenditure. maintenance is shown for five years in the appended 

statement : — 






Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Net income to 
Government. 

1875- 76 

1876- 7 7 

1877- 78 

187 8-79 
1879-80 

18 t-:o- 8 l 

Ml 

• •• 


1* • 

Rs. 

10,580 

12,375 

13,418 

13,258 

14,165 

12,460 

Its. 

4,363 

1,639 

2,848 

1,838 

030 

1,269 

11s. 

7,417 

10,736 

10,570 

11,420 

13,535 

1 1,201 


In May, 1879, 1 anew principle was introduced, under which the lessees arc 

required to supply the boats and plant required for tho ferries. The new 

1 Government Resolution No. 631 —elated 17th May, 1879. 

c. 
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system can only be gradually adapted, as formerly the boats and plant generally 
belonged to Government. It is considered that in the long run ocouomy will 
be effected by the change. 

The climate is very similar to that of most parts of Oudh and Rohilkhand, 
drier than that of Lower Bengal, but moister than that of 

,1 "'' the Doab. The country throughout the year, except in the 

months of May and Juno (till the rains come on), has some pretensions to look¬ 
ing green and fresh, aud at any rate is not brown and parchod lxko the Doftb. 
It is quite an exception for two full months to pass at any limo of tho year 
without some rain, aud usually the winter rains are pretty regular and copious 
about Christmas time, or during the first fortnight in January. 

The description given by Mr. Moons of the Bareilly climate is almost 
equally applicable here. It has been quoted at length in a preceding volume. 1 
The notable exception to the general lieathiness of the climate is, as already men¬ 
tioned, the northernmost parganah, Khntar, which, from its proximity to the 
Tartu forests and also the presence of a large forest-area in the parganah itself, is 
very malarious. Bad fever and ague prevail there in September and October 
and also, but generally in a less severe degree in April and May. The north¬ 
ern parts of parganah Pawftyan, adjoining Klnitar, have a climate very 
similar to that of Khntar, but not quite so had. Somo parts of Jalfilahad 
about the Sot, aud between the Sot and the Ganges, are unhealthy, and this 
is probably attributable in somo measure to the water-logging of the country 
by damming the Sot for irrigation, but also in part to the heavy floods of 
the Ganges and Sot. 

The regular rains generally sot in about the 15th of Juno and con- 

. . . „ tinuo, without any considerable break or cessation of more 

ana rainfall. J 

than two or three days at a time, up to the middlo or end 

of September. 

The average annual rainfall varies for each talisil, as will bo seen from the 
following statement :— 2 


Talml. 


Number of years 
on which average 
ia struck. 


Average annual 
rainfall. 


Parvayaii ... 
Tilliar 

tSh&hjabanpur 
Ditto ... 
Jalalabad 


17 

17 

17 

31-33* 

17 


Inches, 
37'liS 
3fi 04 
HS-15 
38'Gl 
3a-37 


1 Gazetteer, V., 631. = Taken from printed tables compiled by Mr. S. A. Hill, B. Sc., 

Meteorological Reporter to Government, North-Western Provinces. 8 i, e., for some 

months the registers are for 38, and for other mouths only for 31 or 32 years. 








Rainfall statement of the, Shahjahanpur District from 1876 to 1880. 
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How little the average can be depended upon for foretelling the probable 
rainfall will be apparent from the following table, which shows the monthly 
and annual fall for each of tho years 187(1-80 :—• 
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The following are the only record* of tompcraturo forthcoming '} no rogu- 
lar meteorological observatory has ever boon established and these wore taken 
at the hospital :— 

Mean monthly temperatures. 


Year. 

January. 

<3 

w 

a 

rO 

o 

, C'l 

jd 

o 

a 

1 3 

April. 

May. 

Juno. 

jAi 

'p 

tn 

P 

to 

& 

< 

p 

t» V* 

*-> Cl> 

s* 

ai 

j October. 

1 

S .- 

“ a 

a ■ ° 

A 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Year. 

1851 

48*0 

55'5 

61-5 

72-5 ' 

84*3 

94'8 

BO-O 

90-0 

85*0 

1 

78-0 

fi8'»l 

1 

02-G 

736 

185-i 

< 54-4 

(53-5 

73-6 

84-1 

88-4 

89'0 

85 -4 

83 • 1 

82-8 

7(5 * (» 

G(i-8 1 

01-0 1 

7G*fi 

1855 

Ott'O 

... 

... 

... 



— 1 


... 

... 




Mean 

66' 1 

5D-5 

(57 ‘ 6 

78’3 

8G-3 

01-9 

85-7 

8(5’G 

8!!' 4 

77-3 

07 'G 

75-1 

75‘ 1 


The Shahj&hftnpnr district is entirely within the great Indo-Gangetic plain 
at au average elevation above sea-levol of about 550 foot. 
The spirit-levelling operations of the Groat Trigonometrical 
Survey have boen already mentioned. 

The slope is generally from north-west to south-east, and this is naturally the 
course of the principal rivers and streams. In the northern part of the dis¬ 
trict, bordering on tbo Tim'd and partaking of its characteristics, water lies near 
the surface. Tho central portion is well drained ; but in the south, between 
the Bamganga and the Ganges, tho country is low and water-logged. Our 
knowledge of the geology of tho Gaugetio plain is mainly confined at pre¬ 
sent to the surface. Whether it corresponds to an ooceno soa, which has boon 
filled up by deposits brought in by rivers, or whether its depression is of contem¬ 
poraneous origin with the disturbance and contortion of tho Hiinuhiyus and 
the other extra peninsular ranges, cannot bo decisively answered by tho 
geologists who have most recently discussed these questions. 3 They incline 
however to the latter opinion, basing their view on tho closo connection they 
find to exist between tho physical features of tho two areas : aud especially duos 
the coincidence in general outline —tho parallolism in fact between tho groat 
area of depression and the ranges north, oast and west of tho great plain—» 
seem to teud to confirm this view. Here we cuu only indicate vory briefly tho 
line of argument and quote the summing up :— 

“ It is not unreasonable to believe,” write Messrs. Meillicotl anil Bhmford, 8 “ thill the crust 
movements to which the elevation ol the Himalayas, and oi the Ihuijab, bind and Burmese 

1 Mr, Hill remarks on them:—*• Although tlio moans agree fairly with those of Bareilly, 
Lucknow, and other stations, the variations arc too great” for Utu figures to hu of much 
value, 4 bee Medlicoit and Blanferil's Manual of tho Geology of India, I,, Ixii. 

% Ibid, 
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ranges arc due, have also produced the depression of the Inilo-Gangctic plain, and that the two 
movements have gone on pari passu. That the depression of the deltaic area of the Ganges 

is still in progress is shown Irj a series of facts. ; and it has already been suggested that 

the disturbing forces affecting the Himalayas aie stall in action.” 

But this conclusion as to ilie probable contemporaneous origin of tlio depres¬ 
sion and elovalion must not bo confounded with any presumption to bo derived 
therefrom as to the relation of cause and effect between thorn. By a calculation 
too elaborate for repetition bore it is shown that the depression of the Gangetic 
plain could only have produced a lateral movement of 12(1 feet, and liavo raised 
the Himalayas to an elevation of 7,000 foot only, provided all the lateral move¬ 
ment was expended in producing elevation. The scientific conclusion seems to 
be that both facts were due to tho same forces, without the one being in any¬ 
way thocauso or effect of tho oilier. 


PAST IS. 

PRODUCTS OF THE DISTRICT: ANIMAL, VEGETABLE AND 

MINERAL, 

A scientific list of tho fauna of the Doiib has boon given in the inlro- 


Animal kingdom. 
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duetiou to the fourth volume of this scries, and a more 
complfito list of tho Himalayan and sub-Hitmilayim species 
will bo found in tho volumes dealing with tho Knmaun Division, It would bo 
needless repetition, therefore, to do more boro than noto a few unscionlifio 
details which may yet have some popular interest. 

Leopards are not uncommon in tho tracts of sell and other jungle in the 
north of the district; a wandering tiger may still some¬ 
times visit these jungles and tho lynx has been shot in 
pavganah Khutar, but those larger animals of tho feline tribe are seldom to he 
met with in the district. Spotted door (chital, H.; Axis macu/utus) inhabit the 
tract just monlioned and tho nilgai (Portasi pietus) and wild boar are found in 
small numbers in tho patches of dhdk junglo scattered about the district. Tho 
hog-deer is occasionally found and the four-liorned antelope has been shot 
in tho district. Tho common autolope is mot with in small numbers almost 
everywhere, but largo herds aro found only on tho highlands near tho river 
Gumti aud iu the valley of tho Gauges. Tho bustard has beon shot and the 
florican aud the losser iloricau aro oocasionally seen, and hares, black and 
grey partridge, quail, tho small sand-grouso and peafowl are fo be found 
almost everywhere. Tho largo sand-grouso is also sometimes shot. 

Tho largo ponds and marshes abound in waterfowl of all sorts, several, 
kinds of geese, eight or ten different kinds of ducks, and sovoral species of teal 
and snipe, and afford excellent sport for some four months during the cold season. 
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A few deaths by 'wolves are recorded each year, but wolves arc no! 
numerous. Snakes figure more prominently as destructive agents. 

The deaths, according to a statement supplied by tho magistrate, number-’ 



Rewards on the usual scale are offered for tho destruction of wild animal, 1 * 

(tigers, leopards, wolves and bears), but are seldom eamod, as very few of those 

animals are now to be found in the district. 1 

The horned cattle of the district ara small and much inferior to those south 

of the Ganges. Tho cost of bullocks of the kind used 
Domestic cattle. ” , , 

ordinarily in agriculture is from 8 to 25 rupees each. 

The best are found in parganah Khutar, where attempts to improve tho brood 
have been made. This was also doue at the Rosa factory by Mr. Oarevv in 18GG, 
and by Government in 1867, but the climate proved unfavorable to tho at¬ 
tempt, the imported animals dying out. Camels arc little used for the same 
climatic reason. Sheep and goats are very small. Good horses are not now 
bred in the district, although tradition tells of a valuable brood that existed 
thirty or forty years ago. Stud stallions are, however, kept at Khnndar in 
Jalalabad and at Bhitura and Bliuria in Tilliar. 

As the subject of fishes has been treated with much brovily in previous 
memoirs, tho followiug I'csuwd condensed from Dr. Day hi 
excellent work) may not bo out of place, and it will also 
serve for the succeeding district-notices. The great mass of fish residing in tho 
fresh waters of India are s iluroids or scaloless fishes and cyprinulus or c.arps. 
The former are also popularly termed cat-fishes from their being provided 
with a number ol feelers or long barbels arranged around tho mouth. They 
mostly prefer muddy to clear water, and tho moro developed tho barbels, tho 
more these fishes appear adapted for an inland and muddy residence. Tho 
feelers just mentioned are apparently employed to facilitate movement in the 
mud, and as these fishes have less uso for their eyes than forms that reside in 

, t ^ eso P«B« arc passing through the press the first systematic attempt ib being 
J rm ' Ua . te T ““ 3 snafc cs by by entertaining for the purpose a staff oi Kanjaracc 
t8&'>) s ml M Cl,3te '- C Letter of Officiating Secretary to Government, No. ‘MTS, dated \ttlnd July, 
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clear water, those organs remain largely undeveloped. In somo specimens the 
skin of the head is found to pass over the eye without any trace of a free orbi¬ 
tal margin—a circumstance that may, however, be due to age. Many of these 
fishes are credited with causing poisonous wounds, either from venom excreted 
or from intense inflammation caused by their jagged spines. Their respiration 
is carried on in two ways, either by using the air in solution in the water, or by 
taking in atmospheric air direct at a special organ where it oxygenates the 
blood, which can be returned for use into the general circulation without its 
going through the gills. Those provided with such a special organ are the 
true amphibious fishes, and they are represented among the Siluridm by 
such forms as tho Clarias and the Saccobranchus. The character adopted 
for subdividing the genera of both siiuroids and carps is the presence or 
absence of any bony encasement of the air-vessel (not respiratory air-sac). 
The palharchata and singhi are examples of common siiuroids. The Cyprinidce 
as a rule thrive better in clear water, but many species of this family also 
obtain their subsistence in muddy places, for which their barbels may prove 
of considerable assistance. But there are few members of this family who are 
such foul feeders as the siiuroids: conserpiently the carps may be deemed more 
wholesome and would bo greatly preferable were it not for the numerous 
bones with which they are provided. 

The task, however, of identifying the various native names—differently 
pronounced in neighbouring districts or even in neighbouring villages—with tho 
scientific names of the species, is one that has yet to bo performed, and we must 
be content for the most part with giving the native names. 1 Tho lists given, 
for tho neighbouring districts of Budarin 3 and Farukhabad 3 might serve 
equally well for this district, although the local names in the months of an abso¬ 
lutely illiterate class like the fishermen must differ somewhat in form, the same 
name being often pronounced very differently oven by the same person at 
different times. 

The following are the local names of the principal fish found in the rivers 
and lakes of the district, as given by a local authority 4 :-~Rohu, bosini, IdncH 
(or lapld ), saunri, ding dr (or dighdr), bum, palharchata, mtigri (or milngri), 
jhingd, cdidl, ganoh (or goclih) ; these are all represented in the lists of Budaun 
and Farukhabad fish. The following are apparently new names :— Kaurtcld, 
muadnri, katinna, malgd , chaiti , chand-bijld , bajdr (or garai/, bhdrf parmilthnd, 
maihkt, jhdwar , khurmd. 

1 A few of the scientific names are given in the Moradabad district notice (Part IT,) 
quod vide. 3 Gaz., V., 20. 3 Gaz., VII., 33. * The late Mr, George Butt, 

0 Included in Etawiih and Mainpuri lists, Gaz., IV., 245, S02, 
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■pj-orn an account of these given by a local contributor 1 we loarn that tlio 
kaunchi (Labeo calbasu) is found in all ponds and rivers and attains a length of 
throe feet; the katinna (Mncroncs tengdra), the malga (Rhynchobdella aeulcala), 
which grows to about a fooL in length, the chaud-bijla ( Auibassis rang a)^ tho 
bnj&r or gnral fa variety of Ufr/rioccphalns, probably 0. gachua), the purimithnfv 
(Gubiusgiuns), and the jhawar (Mncroncs seenghala), are common in all rivers and 
in many ponds throughout the district. The cliaiti is said to ho a species of 
barfats of a rod colour which is very much intensified after death ; it attains 
about three inches only in length and is found everywhere. Of tlio other fish 


Fishermen. 


(nmsunn, mailua, and klmrvna) no information could bo obtained. 

Kahars amongst Hindus and Bhatiarns amongst Musalinans are tho 
chief fishing castes, and fishing forms a principal although 
not the sole means of their livelihood. Tlio throe twioo- 
born classes of Hindus (Brahmans, Hiijputs aud Bauias) oxceptod, all Hindus 
eat fish,aud even of the Brahmans Ivanaujins do not disdain it or consider them¬ 
selves forbidden by their caste to eat it. From August to December is tlio 
regular fishing season and tlio annual consumption of tlio district is stated 
approximately at 30 to 40,000 maunds. 

Dr. Day in his report on tlio fresh-water fishes and fisheries of India 
Methods oX uutcli- and Burma (HS73) has given full accounts of the various 
appliances, including what, he terms fixed engines and dams 
across streams, as well as nets of tho kinds described in previous volumes 3 of 


this series. 


The local names given to the kinds in use in this district aro as follows :—■ 
gJiwma, a common casting not, with a mesh of inch, made of cotton-thread ; 
bhakkua, a larger kind, with a mesli of A inch and constructed of hemp string ; 
pandi, a drag-net for small fish made of cotton thread, with a mesh of ?, inch ; 
ghaslta, a larger sort, of hemp and meshes of ono inch ; Julia, a not, with inoslios 
of J inch, stretched between two bamboos and dragged along by two men ; jalka, 
n largo drag net with equally small meshes, made partly of cotton and partly 
ol hemp; kat'hera, a still larger one, with meshes of one iueli ; binlior, used in 
nalns and made of cotton-thread with meshes of inch and less ; tappdr, a net 
fixed at the bottom of a bamboo —*011110 frame, with meshes of inch, used in 
shallow water; and kurcha , a conical basket open at both ends. 

The question whethor a close season should not bo enforced to pro- 
Quostion ol a close vent t.Iio waste of fish by tho wanton destruction of tho 

^.young fry is discussed in Dr. Day’s report. 3 Tho collector 

1 Mr. D. C. Baillie, C.S. * c. g., Oaz., VII., 33. i> Dr. Day’s Ucjiuvt,p. S53. 
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of SMljjiilianpur slated in 1868 that the imposition of a duty on fish 
would bo the best means of protecting them, and this measure would not 
be quite without precedent, as in tho Panjab a license-fee or duty on nets 
is lovied, 1 with apparently some effect in diminishing the waste of fish. 
The enforcement of a close season during May, June, and July would bo 
a desirable measure, and it is in the power of the zamindars to put a stop to 
fishing in their villages if they choose; but a special law would be required to 
compel them to do so. 3 Those remarks apply chiefly to the river-fisheries, hut 
large numbers of fish are found in the tanks and ponds scattered over the dis¬ 
trict and, as tho water is drawn off for irrigation during the cold-weather 
months, these are caught not only with drag and casting nets but even by hand. 
How it happens that the supply of fisli rc-appears every year in tanks 
Mode of existence which have more or less completely dried up before the 
in the dry season. rains is a question which must often have presented itself 

for solution. Dr. Day’s remarks on this subject 3 deserve quoting:— 

“A ouriou3 phenomenon in Indian fresh-wuters and one which has never boon satisfac¬ 
torily explained is the sudden appearance of healthy adult fish after a 

Curious phenomenon. ,, . . . .... , . , „ .... 

heavy fall of rain, and in localities which for months previously had 
been dry. When pieces of water inhabited hy fish yearly dry up, what becomes of them '/ On 
18tU January, 1800, when examining this question, I was taken to a tank of perhaps an acre 
in extent, hut which was then almost dry, having only about four inches of water in its centre, 
whilst its circumference was siillloiently dried to walk upon The soil was a thick and consist¬ 
ent hiuisb olny, from which, and not nearer than 30 pace? to tho water, five live fish were 
extracted from at least two feet below the surface of the mud. They consisted of two of the 
Ophioeephalus punct.ilut and three of the Uhynehobtlella ar.ukala. AH were very lively and not 
iu the slightest degree torpid ; they were covered over with a thick adliorsnt slime. Amongst 
tiie specimens of fish iu the Calcutta Museum is one of Amphipnous enchia, which was dug up 
some feet below the surface of the mud, when sinking the foundation fora bridge. If when 
the water failed fish invariably died, tho tanks would be depopulated the succeeding year, 
unless a fresh supply was obtained from soma other source; whilst tho distanco from other 
pieces of water at which they ro-appuar excludes, in many instances, tho possibility of migra¬ 
tion, which must always to u certain extent be regulated by distance, time and other local 
circumstances. Some species, especially “compound breathers, ” are able to live ill liquid mud, 
which they cannot employ for the purpose'? of aquatic respiration. Tho practical question 33 
whether, when food and water fails, some flslv do not aestivate until the return of a more favor¬ 
able season. Natives of India assert that they do thus become torpid in the mud. As the 
water in tanks becomes low, the fishes congregate together in holes and places in which Bomo 
still remains, where they may he frequently seen in numbers huddled together with only 
sufficient water to cover their dorsal fins. If disturbed they dive down into tho thick mud, so 
that a net is often found ineffectual to tnko them. The plan employed to capture them is for 
1 Dr. Day's Report, p. 152. 2 Ibid, No measures have in fact boon adopted to 

prevent the waste of flsli. (Note by Mr. J. 8. Porter, C.S., Collector of Sbibjabanpur). 

3 Ibid, pp. 28 - 23 . 
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tlie fisherman to leave the net in the water and to walk aliout in the surrounding thick mud t 
m time they come to the surface to breathe and full an easy prey. As the water gradually 
evaporates the fishes become more and more sluggish, and, finally, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that some at least bury themselves in the soft mud, and iu a state of torpidity await the 
return of the yearly rams. Many other animals which possess a higher vitality than fish 
activate during the hot mouths, as Ratrachians, the Emys, the Lepidoairm aimectens, and some 
of the crocodiles. Molluscs and land-snails are commonly found io this state during the hot 
and dry seasons.’’ 


Fish ns food. 


For the natives of the plains of Asia fresh fish has been held on hi<di 
authority to be more suitable as food than the flesh of sheep, 
pigs and poultry, although the reverse is assorted regarding 
European races. 1 It is a popular error to suppose that the natives of India 
prefer small fish to large ones —a supposition ivhieh has been advanced as an 
argument against the introduction of measures to prevent the destruction of 
small fry. The disproof of this idea may be found in tho fact that nowhere 
throughout India do small fresh-water fishes obtain so great a value as lanro 
ones, taking weight for weight. On tho contrary larger fish are more valuable, 
as they do not need to be consumed so quickly ; the smaller ones from their 
immaturity decomposing very rapidly. 

That fish-eating sometimes sets up poisonous symptoms may bo owino 1 to 
one of several causes. It may arise from the conditions of the fish eatou, irres¬ 
pective of its being diseased, or its flesh having undergone putrefactive changes: 
as, for example, some kinds are very unwholesome in the breeding season. But 
generally tlieso symptoms are traceable to partial decomposition of tho fish or to 
some substance tho fish has swallowed. Thus eels often food upon very foul food 

and their flesh has been known to occasion very dangerous symptoms. Fishes 

with accessory breathing organs or cavities, whether acanthopterygians or silu- 
roids, are those as a rule most esteemed by the natives. Amongst the acanthop- 
terygian or spiny-rayed families all that are found in the fresh-waters appear 
to be adapted for lood without occasioning deleterious effects. The ailuridce 
or scaleless fishes are forbidden by their law to Jews and Musalmans, but tho 
latter do not invariably respect the prohibition. Thus in Sind they eat all 
siluroirls that have well-developed gill-openings, excusing themselves by refer¬ 
ence to another prohibition of their Prophet’s, which forbade tho eating of 
animal-flesh with the blood, and alleging that the Prophet himself cut the throat 
of these fish out of regard fur them. The siluroid magar (Clarias) and tho 
singln (Saccobrcnchis fossilis) hold a high place in native estimation for conva¬ 
lescents. Some of the larger species of Macrones and Arius are not esteemed as 
they consume ordure whenever procurable : perhaps, indeed, tho consumption 

1 Dr. Day’s Eeport, p, 249. 
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of these kinds of fish may tend to spread cholera if the fish are eaten before 
being thoroughly cleaned or cooked. Their flavor is generally insipid and, 
with the exceptions mentioned, may ho held to be unwholesome, being as a rule 
rather rich or else hard and indigestible. A further exception must be made 
in favor of the singala (Macrcmes aor ), which is in some localities excellent, while 
the absence of bones renders it the more acceptable. The carps (cyprinidce ) are 
all more or less useful as food, but differ widely in gastronomic value, and 
especially near the mountain region does their value become impeached, at 
least when eaten by strangers to the neighbourhood. Strange enough eels 
( Alurcenidce j, despite their repulsive appearance, are not reputed unwholesome. 
Cartilaginous fishes are rejected by all but the very poorest.- Dr. Day thinks 
there is no good ground for the popular idea that leprosy i 3 caused by eating 
putrid fish. 1 

For a completo scientific list of the botanical products of the district the 
^ introduction to the fourth volttmo and tho lists in Volume 

X. (Kumaon) must be consulted. 

A list of some common indigenous trees with the vernacular, English 
Indigenous trees. (where known) and scientific names is appended 2 .* 


Kamo iu vernacular. 

English name. 

Botanical name. 

Am 


Mango 

Mangifera iudica. 

Amalttts 


9(9 *'* 

Cassia (Cnthartocnrpus) Fistula. 

Aonla 


... *»• 

Ptoyllanthus Kuiblica. 

A njain 


... 

Bauhinia (Plianera) variegata. 

Asuina 


. . 1 

Terminulia tomentosa. 

Babul or kikar 


Thorny acacia 

Acacia arabien. 

Bahera 


Bulerio myrobalftn «•* 

Terminulia bellerica. 

Batenin 

liana 


Bamboo 

Idelia Azedarach. 

Bambusa arundinacea. 

Bargat 


Banyan 

Ficua imlioa. 

Bnrhal 


Jack-fruit tree ••• 

Artoonrpus Lakoochn. 

Bel 


Wood apple ... 

Aigle Marmelns. 

Beri 


Zizyphus vulgaris. 

l)hdk 


, ,. ... 

Butca frondosa. 

Gular 


Wild fig 

Ficus glomcrata and F. virgato. 

Gondni 


Sebcster plum ... 

Cordia llothii. 

Barainghar 


Weeping night-flower •>« 

Tamarind 

Nyctanthes Arbortristis. 

Taiunrindus indiea. 

Irnli 


Janian 


Wild plum ... 

Eugenia Jambolnna. 


i The opposite opinion is held by other medical authorities and the subject will b e 
found briefly discussed in Vart III. of the Morndabad notice uuder the head "Saoitaiy statis- 
ti ca » » JFrom Settlement Report verified by Mr J. J?. Dutbio. The reader who would 

pursue this subject is referred to the excellent « Manual of Indian Timbers” by Mr. J. &. 
Gamble, Officiating Conservator of Forests, Bengal (1881), and the numerous authorities there 
mentioned. 
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Name in vernaentar. 

English name. 

Botanical mime. 

Knclintu* ... 


naahioia (I’linucra.) purpurea. 

Rftith ... 

... 

Feionia Elcplumturn. 

Kuthul 

Jack-frnit tree 

A rtucnrpu.s iiitegritolitt. 

KliajCir 

Wild date ... 

Phoenix sylvestra. 

Kliirni ... 


MimiisopH indicu. 

Koroli ... 

... 

Shorea (Vation) robusta. 

Xdisora ... 

*»» 

Oordiu Myxn. 

Mabua 


Bnssia lntifnlhv. 

Mnulsirt or Muhin... 

(J . 

Miimisopa Klengi. 

Nim ... 


Mcilia Azudirachta. 

Piikhnr 

Citron-leaved Indian fig 

Ficus infcctorin. 

Pipal 

Sacred fig 

Ficus reiigioBH. 

Senud ... 

Silk cot ton 

Hnmbnx lualivbaricuui, 

Shahtut 

Mulberry 

Morua indicia. 

Shisham 

Indian rose-wood. 

l'aUiergia Sisson. 

Siris 

Siris 

AlhisKia Iiohbuk 

Tendu 

Ebony 

Diospyros Molonoxylon. 

Tun 

... 

Codnda Toomi. 


From tlio above list are excluded the strictly garden fruit treos, both 


Kinds oE wood used. 


foreign and Indian, such as the plantain, various kinds of oranges and limes, 
the lokat {Eriobotrya japoniaa ), guava and pomegranate, all of which aro found 
in private gardens near all the largo towns and villages. Similarly, as not 
indigenous to the district, although they thrive woll in it, havo boon omitted 
the teak (Tectona grandis), the coral-tree ( Erytlirina striof.a), tho cork-tree 
{Millingtona hortemis ) and several others introduced by a former district 
officer many years ago. 

The principal timber trees, tho wood of which is in most gonoral uso for 
making all kinds of agricultural implements, aro tho 
mango, bamboo, babul (or ldkar) shisham and tun. 
To a loss extent are used the asaina, bol, dhak, tamarind, jiiman, korok, nim, 
mabua, and the three varieties of fig, the p&khar, pipal and gular. 

Mango, while it is the most plentiful, is the loast desirable of woods, being 
easily destroyed by white-ants and wood insects. It 
is extensively used as fuel by the sugar-re liners. 

It was searcelj'' correct to include the bamboo among timber-trees, seeing 
that it is, strictly speaking, a giant rood rather than a 
tree. Its many uses need not be enumerated boro, 
but the chief of them are for roofing housos and making screens and basket- 
work. 


Mango. 


Bamboo. 


The babul flourishes chiefly in. parganah Jalalabad, between the Ram- 
ganga and the Ganges, where it grows to a largo size. 
The wood, owing to its hardnoss and weight, is 
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Tun. 


especially adapted for naves of wheels and agricultural purposes generally. 
It makes excellent fuel, burning slowly, but throwing out great lieat. Its 
charcoal is inferior to none. The hark is used for tanning and in making 
wine. 1 

Shisliam is a hard, heavy, dark-colored, well-grained wood, and a favor" 
itc material for substantial household furniture, as 

Shisliam. 

when well-seasoned it is almost perfectly proof against 
whitc-anls and wood insects. It is largely used for gun-carringcs. 

Tun is also a favorite wood for furniture : it is 
light but strong, of a dark color and distantly resem¬ 
bles mahogany. 

Asaina and koron grow only in tho forests of Pawayan and KhutSr, 

, , , chiefly in the latter : they do not attain any great 

Asaina: Uoron. , ' , ” 

size and are chiefly used for long polos (balk) and tor 

making light country-carts and for door-frames, as well as for charcoal. The 

best but most expensive charcoal is made from the 

tamarind, koroli, and babul. 

The fruit of tho numerous fruit-bearing trees already enumerated—the 
mango, aonla, bdl, beri, jack fruit, wild flg, gondni, 
tamarind, wild plum, khirni, wild date, kaith, lasora, 
niahua, maulsiri and mulborry—is largely preserved or pickled) as well as oaten 
in the raw state. 

The flowers of the dhik, weeping nyetanthes and tun are used fur dyes, 
and medicinal purposes arc subserved by tho fruit of 
the amaltas, bahera and hdl, as well as by the bark of 
the kaclmar and maulsiri, the loaves of tho nim, and the oil extracted from the 
seeds of the last. 

The mahua is found chiefly in tho unreclaimed or recently reclaimed 
patches and in the forests of the northern part of the 
district. It is gradually disappearing and its flowers 
are littlo used iu this district for distilling purposes, unrefined sugar being 
here preferred by the manufacturers of country liquor. 

The semal treo is to bo found everywhere, hut flourishes chiefly in tho 
north. The silky fibro (silk-cotton) produced by it ifl 
largely used for stuffing pillows and cushions and has 


Charcoal-wood, 


Fruit. 


FlowerB and baric their uses. 


Mahua. 


Semal. 


1 Dr. Fallon is the authority for the last Htntcinent, 

6s 
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the advantage over cotton of greater elasticity, so that it does not so soon 
become matted. On the oilier hand it is deficient in warmth. 

Before passing to the cultivated crops a fow 
Wild products. of the wild products of tho district may ho briefly 

noticed. 

Singhdra nuts, water-chestnuts or water-caltrops (Traba bispinom), aro 
grown in most of tho small ponds and in parts of 
SlngliaM ' the large ones. For these ponds as high rent is often 

paid by the Dhimar or Kahar caste as for an equal area of good cultivated 

land. 

Another product of the larger ponds is a species of wild rice called pasdl 

or paslil said to bo generally used by Hindus at fast 
Wild rice. . . 

times. 

There is, too, a species of grass which also grows spontaneously in shallow 
marshes and along the edges of largo ponds, tho soed 
of which (called sdntvdn or jhiirwa) is gathered and 


Wild rice. 


S5nwan» 


eaten by the poor. 


GrassesGander. 


The flower of tho dlulk tree (J Butea frondota) is 
DliSk-trce. , , , , , ...... ’ . 

used tor dye and tho gum for mixing in indigo and 

other dyes, and for other purposes. 

The best thatching-grass is called giindar 3 or panni. It grows chiefly in 
Grasses G'udir low-lying land where water collects during tho rains, 

which would, if cultivated, produce only common rioo, 
and that too very liable to be destroyed by floods. This grass, however, is a 
valuable product, especially near the city and cantonments. It is desciibod :i 
as a flat-bladed grass growing to about 3 and Z\ feet in height with a reddish 
tinge in it and, for a grass, not very hard or coarse. From its stalk are 
made the common hand-brooms (sink) universally used by sweepers; but 
only the best gandar, growing in moist low-lying land, affords stalks of tho 
requisite size. Dr. Fallon states that the root supplies tho familiar klwa for 
t (iltis. 

Another common grass, also usod for thatching, is tho Hits. This is not 
E £ ns identical with the destructive grass of the same name 

common in Bundolkhand and tholowor Gangotic Doab, 
but is a grass growing to a height of 5 or 6 feet ami oven higher, round, coarse, 
and brittle, and seldom carried to any distance, but used by tho poor for 

'Settlement Report and Dr. Fallon’s H.-lfi. Dictionary. '•Otherwise spelt <i<in<lul, ganjar, 
ginraur: the botanical name is dndropogon muriculum. Fallon, “Settlement Report. 
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thatching their huts in villages where better kinds are not easily obtainable. 
It breaks and rots much more speedily than does the gandar. 

The third thatching-grass, called the sarkandd or sarkara, 1 grows chiefly 
Sarkanda * n ^ IQ half-formed sandy valleys of rivers, but also ill 

any sandy damp places, and is valuable from the 
numerous economic purposes which it serves. Thus one important use to 
which the entire plant is put is that of protecting gardens and fields, especially 
those of which thesoil is very sandy and so is liable to he carried away by high 
winds. The ordinary height to which the reed grows is 12 or 14 feet, but 
exceptionally it attains 18 or even 20 feet. The stalk or reed, called sent/ia, is 
put to various uses: the top part for a length of about 5 feet is made into 
screens (siM\ while from the stronger and stouter lower part couches, chairs 
and stools are made. From the top part also is made string ( mt'tnj ), but gene¬ 
rally before it has flowered, ripened and turned yellow. The local supply of 
this useful grass is insufficient and quantities of it are imported from across 
the Sarda, where in tho Nepal taral there are “perfect seas of it.” a fclcreens 
are also brought ready-made from the same quarter. One more grass—tha 
beb— claims passing mention, as although it does not grow within the district, 
it is largely brought over with tho sarkanda from tho tract lying at the foot 
of the hills, and is used for making the Sbdbjahanpur matting, which is said to 
be proof against white-ants. 

The chief agricultural products of the district are, in the spring, wheat 

(Trilicum vulgar/;) and gram (Cicer arietiiium): and. 
Cultivated crops. . , J J B . _ , _ . \ . 

in tho autumn, sugarcane (haccharum officmarum), rice 

(Ort/za sntiva), joar millet (IIolcus sorghum ), bajra millet ( Penioilluria spicata ), 
and several kinds of pulses in tho kharlf or autumn harvest. It has been found 
impossible to compile a correct statement of crop-areas from the appendices 
to tho settlement report, owing to tho figures for tahsils not agreeing with tha 
totals for the district, but it may bo of rnoro service to show the actual state of 
cultivation for the chief products for recent period. Tho following statement 
has been lcinclly furnished by Mr. J. IS. Fuller, Assistant Director of 
the Department of Agriculture and Commerce in those Provinces ; but the re¬ 
marks that follow are taken from tho Settlement Iteport, no other materials 
being available. The years 128G-87-88 of the Jasli area for which these 
statements aro given correspond with the years 1878-79, 1879-80 and 
1880-81. 

J The kana o£ the Panjab and kaur.i of the eastern provinces. Fallon. 

Beport. 


* Selilement 
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Rabi crops. 
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Maize, 


Rico. 


of wheat-barley and gram-peas in the spring. Those double-crop lands do not 
usually pay higher rents than average single-crop, as the second crop is rarely of 
much value when the rice that preceded it has conic to maturity and beon reaped. 

So much has been written in previous volumes on the crops of neigh¬ 
bouring districts that very little remains to be said here. Indian-corn or maize 
( makai , malikc, or ma/cki )—the first to ripen of the autumn crops— grows 
in aujr averago soil, and not—like rice—only in low-lying 
moist soils, and hence it is the favorite, even before 
rice, for doublo-crop lands. But no Indian-corn is grown as a field crop in the 
district, so that we do not find here, as in tho Doab and in the northern 
parganabs of Bareilly, a double-crop aroa growing makai in the autumn and 
a good crop of wheat or barley in the spring. Sugarcane after rice is very 
exceptional, and is rarely, if ever, a successful crop. 

Of rice itself'the kind chiefly grown is tho common or coarse rain-orop sdthi, 
so called from its ripening in about 60 days after sowing. It 
is oaten only by the poorer classes; the fine rice, for the con¬ 
sumption of the Europeans and well-to-do natives being mostly imported from 
Pilibbit and tho Nepal tardi across tho Siirda, The little of the finer qualities that 
is produced iu the district is much inferior to the Pilibbit rice,—so-called not from 
its growth in that district, but from the circumstance that it is purchased at tho 
famous mart of that name. In exchange for this imported rice the district 
exports chiefly coarse autumn grains (such as lwjra). 

Wheat is largely grown ou tho uplands (hangar), where, when tho winter 
rains arc favourable, irrigation is dispensed with altogether and iu any case is 
confined to a mere sprinkling: in tho lowlands and river valleys it is never irri¬ 
gated. Tho very small proportion of barley is remarkable. 
In the single parganah of Kant doos it occupy as much as 
5 per cent, of tho cultivated area. 

Tho cotton grown in the district, besides being poor, is not sufficient for local 
consumption. Mr. Currie, tho settlement officer, remarked 
that ho could not remember to have ever seen one fairly good 
field of it in any part of tho district. Little or no indigo is grown anywhere 
except in Tilhar tahsil, chiefly in connection with the Meona 
indigo concern; 1 but some little is grown elsewhere in the 
tahsil for export as seed and for local use as crude iudigo. The area sown with 
indigo iu connection with tho Meoua concern, in 1881, is given by Mr. Finch at 
about 5,000 acres, and the quantity of indigo manufactured in the same year at 
1 Au account of this couccm will be given under the head of manufactures iu Part III. 


Wheat ami hurley. 


Cotton. 
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900 maunds. Tho small proportion (about 2 per cent.) of the cultivated area of 
the tahsi'l occupied by it at once disposes of its claim to rank as a staple crop. 
The lands most favorable to its growth are those in which sugarcane has been 
recently grown. The time for cutting sugarcane is Jan nary-February; indigo 
sowing takes place in Mavch-April ; and the latter crop is cut in July-August. 
The lands are then ploughed or dug up and the same fields become ready for 
so wine a spring-crop : so that the cultivation of indigo does not interfere with 
the production of other crops. The system adopted by the Meomi concern is to 
give advances to cultivators, who bring in the plant and are paid for it by weight. 
The process of manufacture is entirely by hand. 1 

Very little tobacco is grown and only by certain classes near towns or tho 
mounds ( khera ) of deserted village-sites. The poppy 
is cultivated all over the district, hut chiefly in par- 
ganahs Jalalabad and Kant. 

There are two broad distinctions in the classes of sugarcane. The one is 
the food-cane for eating as a sweetmeat and tho other 
the juice-cane for producing sugar : and to each class 
different names aro applied. Tho food-canos grown in the district arc tho pamufa, 
katdra, kdlaganda , and thin? They are almost exclusively cultivated as garden- 
crops near the city and cantonments and large country towns. They aro taller 
and thicker than the canes grown for pressing and aro more delicate in flavour 
and fibre. There are many varieties of the canes for pressing, but those chiefly 
found in this district aro tho di/cehm, dhuitr, malndn and chain (chin or chan). 
The following is the description of these given by Mr. Currie, lato settlement 
officer of tlic district: 3 — 


Tobacco and poppy. 


SugarciiuQ. 


“ Dihchan is a tall cane about ten feet high and averaging 2J inches in ciroumfernnco 
about the middle of the cane. It is chiefly grown on tho upholds, thriving in any fairly 
good soil, and gives a large and quick yield of juice ; it may generally be distinguished by 
the side of any other kind l>y ils looking a heavier and better crop. 

“ iJhaur is much like, but not equal to, dihchan. It is rather hardier and requires loss 
Cara. It lias a somewhat thinner cauc anil a harder fibre, and is said to withstand floods ami 
jackals better tlmu dihchan ; it is much grown in lowlands {hliuilar or tindt.) 

“ Malndin is a small thin cane, usually only some five feet high, with a very hard fibro and 
a small yield of juice, but the juice is good and lieli and givcB tho largest proportion of rah. A 
field of mutnan near a field of dihchan looks at first sight like a stunted ruined crop. Owing 
to its small stature it is never grown in hhdlar or tardi lauds. 

“ Chain (chin or chan) is usually planted in hhddtir lauds and in any low-lands liable to 
floods, as it is a very tail, thin, strong cauc. It lias a reddish-culourcd cane and a very hard 

'See also tahsil notice infra. "For fuller descriptions o£ those See Crooko’s Hural 

and Agricultural Glossary, p. 74, and previous volumes of this series. “Local caprice 

accounts for the various pronunciations of the same name in dUIerent parts: c, g., mutndn appears 
to be the mitlin of ISareilly; see Qaz,, V., 653. 
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fibre, and consequently gives a email yield of juice, but of good quality, as in the case of 
matnda." 

Sugarcane is cultivated all over the district, but chiefty within a radius 
Extent of culti- of 15 to 20 miles round the city of Sliahjahanpur, and 
vation of sugarcane. j efls (. 0 p j n t h 0 southernmost fiarganali, Jalalabad, for 
which, however, there is a special reason iu the prejudice of the Thttkurs of 
that parganali against its cultivation. The percentage ou the total cultivated 
of land under cane was found by Mr. Currie to be 5‘6, and of land prepared 
area for the following year 3‘9. 

The areas and percentages for each talisil were in 1807-68 as follows 1 : — 


Talisil. 

Area in acres. 1 

. \ 

j Percentages. 

Actual 

cane. 

prepared for 
next year. 

Actual 

cane. 

Prepared for 
next year. 

Sliahjahanpur ... ... 


10,415 

6,017 

E'7 5 

3-5 

Jalalabad ... ... 

... 

9B4- 

Nil 

■75 

Nil 

Tilliar ... ... 


11,8*10 

8,382 

0 25 

4’6 

Faw&yan .„ ... 

**• 

1S,24G 

- 

15,(JOG 

7-5 

6- 

District total 

Ml 

41,454 

j 29,405 

5'6 

3'9 


For the whole district the areas, in the three years for which crop areas have 
been furnished by Mr. Fuller, were—in 1878-79, 63,680 acres; in 1879-80, 
30,234 ; and in 1880-81, 35,266. 

In river-valleys and low alluvial lands (Jehad ar) the cultivation is much 


less careful than on uplands ( hangar\ the land is much 
less ploughed and worked aud no irrigation is needed. 
The hardier and tougher kinds of sugarcane are grown, and the yield is com- 


Pro ceases of sugar¬ 
cane cultivation. 


paratively less : and, besides this, the crop is liable to partial injury or total 


destruction by floods ; so that the kh'idar -grown sugarcane bears about the 
same relation to bdngav-grown. irrigated and manured sugarcane that blnir~ 
grown barley does to irrigated wheat, as regards their culture and care res¬ 
pectively. 

So much has been written in previous volumes on the cultivation of 
sugarcane 2 that it seems unnecessary to detail the various processes' which, 
except in a few minor points, are identical in this and the neighbouring districts 

‘The measurements took several years to complete, so that the areas are not those o£ 
any one year. s See Gas., V., 668, and elsewhore. 
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of Bareilly and Favukliahad. The following account of the planting given 
by the late Mr. Currie may perhaps, however, be quoted without incurring 
much risk of repetition, as ho alludes to differences observed in this district : — 

“Tlio planting usually takes place it) February anil March (Mthjh awl (.hail), I.IlQ 
time depending oil the cultivators having leisure Irom tliu cutting, 
rusting. pressing ;uid builhu; of the last crop. 

“ The Bold is Brat ploughed, a man with a bundle of pieces of cane from 8 to 10 indies 
in length following the plough and dropping the pieces in lengthwise about a foot apart into 
tile furrow a next the furrows we smoothed over anil fillul up with the etud-erusluir ( juilcla ). 
Ordinarily the top part, of the cane, from about a food below the auiual arrow or head, is uhci! 
for seed, mid only about 1J to 2 feet of tiic cane. 

“dome four or five of Hie immature joints, which contain little or no expressible juice, are 
for this purpose cut trom ihn full-grown canes. These cuue-cuttings are tied Up in bundles mid 
earthed over to keep them from drying, till required for planting six wucUsor two imnilhs Inlet'. 

“ 1 he land lying fallow fur cane is culled pamtri, and cane or any other crop ntnvn after 
Pmuti-i jjoMic/t hhti- fallow iB called porueh, puluch or piilcliu, in coiitradislinclion to hhibtuj 
ra °- or hliurih. The reason why the pmul/i area is always less Mum llio 

area actually under enuo is because a large amount of cane is cultivated hhdnitj, following 
rice, bajra, or kadon in the previous autumn ; tint even Uum the land lx fallow for at least 
throe months. It must not be supposed that rice and sugar alternate for several yearn in the 
same field, for of course this is never the case. 

“ Katooning (peri rahfoui), i. e., leaving the roots in the ground to spout again and pro¬ 
duce a second crop, is seldom resorted to except for food-canes and exceptionally even for 
them.” 

Tho irrigating, lioeing and cutting processes arc llio same hero as elso- 
whore and have been described I or oilier dial rial 3. 

The cultivator usually pressos ami boils his own canes, delivering the 

_ , juice (Wth) (o the manufacturer ( khamlfu'tU ), who as a rule 

IUo and gur. 

pays tho coat of removal. IVlion the cultivator is in a 
position to work on his own capital and not on advances made by tho manufac¬ 
turer, lie frequently makes gnr, a coarse brown sugar, instead of nib. The 
main difference between gur and nib is that tho former is boiled rather longer 
over a hotter lire and is niado up into moderately dry solid balls (b/inli), whereas 
rdb is concentrated to only a little over crystallizing point, retains much moro 
moisture than gur, and is not intended for keeping, but for immediate conversion 
into manufactured sugar. 

Besides the system just described there is another called the lei system, 
Bel system. prevailing chiefly along tho western edge of the district 

1 In a footnote M. Currie writes Mr. Mucus, in liis Bareilly Settlement Report, hits, 
1 observe, stated that tile land is usually irrigated first, and that the hits of name arc thrown 
crosswise (tirchha) into the furrow ; but this is certainly not tbo custom in Shall jalifin pur, nor 
have I ever seen it iu Bareilly,” 
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adjoining Bareilly and Btidann, from one of which it seems to have been intro¬ 
duced. It consists in the manufacturer taking raw juico (raa) instead of 
concentrated (nib) and boiling it himself. Mr. Currie writes: 1 — 

“The cultivator presses the juice all the sumo, setting up his mill (Itolhu) at the bet, 
which is merely a collection of mills and a boiling-house. There are nsualiy from 13 to 20 
mills at a bd, but sometimes as many as 30. Each jar ( mathd) of run, as filled, is taken over 
at once by the manufacturer, who receives the refuse for fuel The only expenses saved to the 
cultivulor are the cos t of one labourer (the boiler) and the biro of the boiling-pun. Tbs real 
advantage to him is that the ran is taken over indiscriminately, without any tests as to whether 
it is good or bad, and be i3 relieved of the loss consequent on a small yield of rdb or uf rib of in¬ 
different quality. The advantage to the hhandsdrl is that nib is prepared in larger quantities 
and on a mors careful process, and us there remains no motive for fruu I or deception as to the 
quality, it is, as the rule, mare uoiform and superior to that purchased ready-made from the 
cultivators. 

“ The difference in the manufacture of rib under the bd system consists in the boiliug- 
pans being set up iu sets of five over a furnace with a long Hue, the largest pun into which the 
raw juice is first placed being furthest from the furnace over the tar end of the fluo, and the 
smallest, into which tho heated jtfice is brought gradually, being immediately over the furnace. 
An expericnood confectioner (Jutlaui) is employed to conduct tho boiling, und sajji (impure 
carbonate of soda) 5 und other alkaline substances, with decoctions of bark and plants, are used 
to correct acidity aud purify the syrup.” 

The bd system is said to have boon extended rapidly sinoe the mutiny 
and to bo likely to supplaut tho other method iu which tho cultivator himself 
manufactures tho rdb. 


Tho manufacture of sugarcane is however a subjoofe that more properly 
C t of if t'on belongs to Part III., and reverting to the cultivation of tho 
plant, tho following brief romarks on tho cost of cultivation 
may be added to what has already boon stated. Good sugarcanodands havo 
an average rental of about Rs, 15. There is little (if any) difference in tho 
cost of cultivation of what turus out to be a good or an inferior crop. The 
not expenses of cultivation, omitting items which balauee oue another on the 
credit and debit side, e. g., seed and cutting, 3 amount to Rs. 43-7-0 per acre, 
made upas follows: rout Rs. 15, ploughing Rs. 8, carriage of manure Re. 1-8-0, 
planting Ro. 1, irrigation Rs. 9-7-0, hoeing and tilling Rs. 6, carriage to tho mill 
Rs. 2-8-0. Tho profits por acre vary from Rs. 36 to Rs. 115, tho oxtremes 
being for tho lightest and the best soils. 

From tho statement of tho annual rainfall givoti in Parti., 4 it is evident 

that canal irrigation is not a sine qud non in this district as 

Irrigation. . . . , _ „ _ , 

it is in tho Jumna-Ganges Doub, especially when wo 


Irrigation. 


1 Settlement Report. 5 The alkaline produce of a plant, raj bluing or relte (Corozylo n 
GriJjltltH), obtained from its ashes when burnt. 3 “For if the price for ao.ed bought iu 

charged, credit for seed sold must he given und for cutting the payment is in kind, bub credit 
is taken for full produce, not allowing lor payment in kind” (Settlement Report, p. xis.) 
1 Supra pp. 30, 31. 
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consider that the water level is only from 12 to 16 foot from the surface, rendering 
tacheha wells possible almost, everywhere at a trifling cost tor digging thorn. 
So speedily is irrigation arranged for when required, that (as Mr. Currie 
remarks in his settlement report), although no traces of wells may ho visible 
a week or so before irrigation commences, numerous ones are seen at the time 
when they are wanted. The highest average water level is found in parganah 
Khntar (10 feet) and the lowest in Nigohi (18 lent). Out of a total cultivated 
area of nearly 750,000 acres, nearly five lakhs 500,000) are irrigable, chiefly 
from wells, hut in some parts extensively also from ponds and rivers; while 
there ave 87,000 to 90,000 acres of lowlands ( k/uo/tir and t/irdi ) that do not 
require irrigation. Thus about 77-5 per cent, of the total cultivated area is 
either irrigable or independent of irrigation. 

*'So long then ” (writes Mr. Currie) “ as tin; present rainfall nod regalur winter rains 
continue and the water-level remains unchanged, it seems n self-evident proposition that, canals 
ore not required in this district, aiul are move likely to do harm Ilian good, by raising the wntor- 
level, causing a spread of malaria, and possibly a grow 111 of reh, where there is none whatever 
now..* * * * * *' 

“The haehchd wells of this district are very simple and primitive arrangements, and 
usually fail in in the rains, new ones being made in r-liu cold season when 

Description of the ref . u i m y Thcv arc of three kinds—I lie best, only conslrnelible when) 
various kinds of ka- 

chclta wells. the substratum about the water-level is Arm and not sandy, being those 

culled puls or yarras, from which the water iB rained by moans ot a 
leathern bucket made of a singlehide, and a long thick rrpe over a pulley ; moo, and not cattle, 
usually being employed, Those wells are similar m those commonly used throughout I lie Roiih, 
but are far inferior to them, as they are only from rs to :U foot hi diameter, and have no 
cylinder of wood or bricks, but only a lining, up to just above the w iler-lovol, made of twisted 
stalks or twigs. They are seldom spring-wells, as the real spring is not usually reached, and 
they never carry move than one wheel and bucket, and that, much smaller than these used on 
masonry wells or on luicltchd wells in the Dual), and the run is much shorter, us the water is 
nearer the surface. The cost of making these wells is from Its a to its. A each. The depth of 
water in the wells varies from five to eight feet; when the spring is lapped it rcitclu'S 12 and 
16 feet, but this is very exceptional. The other two kinds of kueheho wells nro merely small 
• holes about two fictin diameter, made atacost of from Re. 1 to 11s. 2, and called, tlui one chnrkhi 
or renli and the other AhtnhU or dhttbli; each is worked by only one man. fu tho chitr/tfii the 
water is raised by means of a wheel on two supports, immediately above the mouth of ll-o well, 
with n thin rape passing over it, and an earthen pot at each end, the one ascending full as tho 
other descends empty. The Alien Id i is the common lever-well, the earthen pot being attached 
by a rope to the long end of the lever, and a lump of dried clay to weight the ah >rUw end. The 

t er is of wood, and works on a pivot between two carl hen pillars or wooden uprights, fixed 
nway at a short distance back from the well, so that the point of the long arm, where the string 
is attached, comes directly over the month of the well when the water pot is lowered into the 
water. These are made for about Ue. I to Re. l-l3 each. Tho depth of water is seldom 
over f feet, and often only 18 inches nr two feet. Masonry wells are not required, and hut few 
are to be found for purposes ot irrigation, except in gardens and in tho vicinity „f tho city of 
Shahjahiinpur itself.” 
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At the last revision of settlement tlie cultivated area occupied GG 8 of the 
Increase and de- totfil area and had increased by 31 per cent. aB compared 
crease in cultivation. w ; tli the cultivated area at the preceding settlement. The 

actual cultivated area at settlement' 1869 1 was 1,I56'56 square miles ; but the last 
official statement (1881) gives it as only 1,102 square miles, showing a decrease of 
54• fjG square miles (35,018 acres), at a rate of 4’7 per cent.. “Flood, famine, fever 
and cattle disease, as well as drought,” writes Mr. H. P. Mnlock (late officiating 
collector), “ account for the falling-oil of cultivation in Shahjahanpur. War 
and fire are the only calamities that the district has not suffered from. In 

1285 and 1288 fasli 1 severe hail-storms visited us and the famine-fever in 

1286 a hit us hard. I have myself seen villages in which hunger, followed by 
lever, had killed off 75 per cent, of the population, Chainars, Kasims, &c., who 
lived by day-labour. This year (1882) the rabi area is less by at least 15 to 20 
per cent., on account of an early stoppage of the rains. 3 ” The above is sufficient 
to account for a falling-off of 4 6 per cont. in the cultivated area. The wonder 
is that it is not more. The recent settlement (in Mr. Mulock’s opinion) is not 
responsible for this falling off, except perhaps in Kliutar, buL “ it (the settlement) 
has never had fair play.” 

Of the famines that overspread northern India prior to 1803 we have 

nothing bnt general rumour and tradition to go upon ; but 
Droughts and famines. ,,, . . . , . . , 

doubtless this district suffered in common with its neigh¬ 
bours from the famines of 1345,1631, 1661, 1770, and 17S3-84, of which all 
that is certainly known has been collected in Mr. Grirdlestone’s report published 
iu 1868. The recollection of the last of these, known as the ( chdlisa was 
preserved by some eye-witnesses within the present generation, and, if tradition 
may be trusted, it was the most severe that has ever occurred in these provinces. 
From the fact, however, that migration sot in towards Lucknow from tho Panjab, 
Agra, and tho native states of Kajpulaua, it would seem that this district was 
not so great a sufferer as the more northern and soulh-westorn parts of 
Hindustan. 

Coining to the first famine during British occupation, wo find that, in 1803-4, 

or nearly three years after the oession, the failure of the 
Famine of 1803-4. , . 

rams lor two successive seasons was aggravated by the im¬ 
position of heavy rales and the worst miseries of famine were endured. Shah- 
jahanpur was at that time a part of the Bareilly district, and sufficient description 
of the effects of this iamino has been already given in the Bareilly notice. 6 

i 1877-78 and 1880-81 A. D. 4 1878-79. 3 i. e , of tlio previous year (1881), 

* From tho Hindu your iu which it occurred (Sninbat 184u= A. D. 1783). s Uaz, V., 687. 
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In 1825-26 and again in 1837-38 there was scarcity owing to drought, and 
Scarcity of 1825 . 26 . in the latter year Shahjahanpur was only saved from the 
Famine of 1836 - 37 . ‘ W01 . s(i miseries of famine by a timely fall of rain in the begin¬ 
ning of February, 1838; and a relaxation of the settlement ‘ 1 induced Iho agricul¬ 
tural classes to second with their utmost energy the kindliness of nature.” 1 Tho 
sufferings of the people here, groat though they were, sink into insignificance 
when compared with those of the inhabitants of Farukhabad and Agra. Still tho 
sambat chanrdnawe 3 is here also an era from which tho poople count. Tito 
parganahs that suffered most wore Shdltjalhinpur, Pawayan, Bar&gaon, Nigohi 
and Jalalpur. Remissions of revenue to the extent of Rs. 1,73,863 were made. 

The famine of 1860-61 was less felt in this district than elsewhere in 
Scarcity in i 860 ai the affected tract and could hardly bo called a famine 
at all. 

Similarly in 1868-69 this district escaped lightly, although, during the 

poriod of pressure, lasting for little more than seven weeks, 
aiuiiu 1868-89. . „ „ _ . „ 

suffering was extremely severe.' 1 “ Ram foil plentifully iu 
September, 1868, and although it came too lato to save tho rico and jmir 
crops, prices were steadied and tho rail cultivation ensured. Some dis¬ 
tress was felt in February, 1869, and crowds of immigrants flocked into 
the district from Rajputana. "With tho exception of clearing a tank iu (ho 
city, a work undertake]; by tho municipality, no measures of relief were sot 
on foot at this time and apparently there was no need for any. Tho cold-wea¬ 
ther ruins, though lato—they visited Slnibjahanpur iu March, 1869—benefited 
the growing rabi; but the harvest was only fair, wheat being computed at ono- 
baif the average, barley tliree-fifths, and gram one-half. Tho slocks of grain, 
thus scautily replenished, wore afterwards drained by tho exports to Bareilly, 
Rudaun, aud Fatchgarh.” 1 It was this drain which induced tho high prices 
that prevailed in July and resulted, towards tho end of that mouth, in sharp 
suffering. In the third week of July whoat was selling at 10 ; } sera per rupee, 
and the influx of fugitives, chiefly from Jaipur, further aggravated tho dis¬ 
tress, In the third week of August tho poor-house began to fill, and from 
990 on 28th August, the number of inmates roso to 3,894 on tho 25th Sep¬ 
tember. On the 9th October the number had decreased to 3,083 and abundant 
falls ot rain dispelled the fears of famine, so that tho only anxioty was lest tho 
khnrif crops should suffer from too much rain. Whatever damage may thus 
have resulted was more than compensated by the improved prospects of the 

1 (Jirdlestoue’s report, p. 57. s i. c., 1834, llio Uindu year corresponding to 1837-38, 

8 Ur. lienvey’s report, p. - 12 , * Ibid. 
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rdbi, and on tlie 30th October bajra could be bought for 16f sera per rupee. 
The total sum expended iu famine relief only amounted, however, to Ha. 4,867, 
of which Rs, 1,132 represented the amount paid as wages for road-making 
and Rs. 3,735 the sum spent on the poor-house, of which Rs. 3,000 was contri¬ 
buted by the Central Committee. Employment as above was given only for 
two months and the daily average of labourers was only 483, while in the 
neighbouring districts of Bareilly and Budaun they numbered 4,674 and 7,000 
respectively. No grant was made by Government, nor was it deemed necessary 
to remit revenue. 

But, in addition to the above, some relief was given to the respectable 
classes—that is, to those of them who were impoverished, but declined to go to 
the poor-house. They are divided in the report into pensioners (295), parda- 
nashins 1 (8,090) and sufed-poshes' 1 (14), and travellers (men and boys, 5,859, 
women and girls, 7,135). The large number of women relieved as parda-nasldns 
is hypothetically accounted for in the report by the large number of respectable 
Musalimin families whose property was forfeited in the rebellion, and such 
families, whilo maintaining all their pride and preferring death (in the case of 
women) to exposure to the public gaze, were often in destitute circumstances. 
The “ travellers” are accounted for by the crowds of men who, with their fami¬ 
lies and cattle, flocked across the Ganges towards the end of 1868 and in the 
early months of 18CS. 

The rainfall, from the 1st June, 1868 to the 31st May, 1869, amounted 
only to 18'3 inches, or less than half the average annnal rainfall. The average 
price of some of the principal food-grains during the months of greatest scarcity 
is shown bedow : — 


Month aud year. 

1 Avwnvt of grain purchasable jor one rupee. 

Wheat. 





Gram, 
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c. 

s. 

c. 

s. 

c. 
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12 

12 
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it 

8 
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4 

14 

12 
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17 

8 

12 
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14 

0 

26 
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14 

0 

18 
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July 
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3 
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7 

7 

10 


1 f. e., women who do not appear iu public. ’ Lit., wearing white clothing, a marfe 

ol supposed respectability. 
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“ A series of bad harvests followed the famine ol 1868-69, resulting in 

a fall in every kind of agricultural produce, till, at the 
ra.rDiue of 1877-78-79. ‘ , . ^ onn . 

commencement of 1877, the large demand tor export to 

Europe and the famine-stricken tracts of Madras and Bombay caused a re¬ 
action which, though at first confined to wheat and barley, extended ovoutunlly 
to all descriptions of food-grains.” 1 It was this depiction of stocks that mainly 
contributed to convert a scarcity—following on the loss ot the khavif harvest 
of 1877 from drought, and the partial loss of tho succeeding rain from hail¬ 
storms ancl superabundance of moisture—into a famine. Its history in this dis¬ 
trict may ho briefly summarized from the narrative given in tho official report. 

On the 17tli August, 1877, the Collector reported “roaring hot winds 
and not a vestige of green.” Notwithstanding some rain on the 26th and 27th 
August, prices had become, by the 4th September—-wheat 1 84 to 13;] sors; 
barley 18£ to 19; gram 15 to 16. Throe days later they had risen two sors per 
rupee and distress showed its usual symptoms in tho collection of gangs for 
purposes of robbery. As the cultivating castes absolutely declined to submit 
to what they deemed the indignity of doing earth-work, nothing could bo done 
for them till October, when tho sowing lor the spring harvest begins. A timely 
fall of rain on the 6th, 7th ancl 8th October gave spirit to tho people and 
induced them to co-operate with the local Government officials in providing the 
requisite supply of seed-corn. Tahsildars wore deputed to arrange for loans from 
the mahtijans (money-lenders) on tho security of tho zemindars’ endorsements. 

TV hen the sowings were over, about tho middle of Deeombor, relief- 
works (earthwork and tho collection of road material) wore provided for 
those able to work and a poor-house for tho helpless and infirm, while parda - 
nasldn women in Sbahjalninpur received relief in their own homes. If or the 
skilled workmen of the city the municipality provided work. But tho num¬ 
bers who came to work at these, and at the Government relief works that wuro 
started in October, were absurdly small for so large a district, never exceeding 
1,825, which was the number reached on 26th October. The people are repre¬ 
sented as being too proud to work, and it is said that they looked for gratui¬ 
tous relief as a kind of right, and when work was insisted on preferred to live as 
best they could on tho sag and other green food, which was to bo bad within 
a few yards ol their homes, to earning the wages given on tho works. Tito con¬ 
sequence of this substitution ol green lood wholly for the ordinary coarse grains 
was that their strength failed and they succumbed in largo numbers to tho 

1 Beport on the scarcity and relief operations in tire North-Western Provinces during 
the years 1677-78 and 1879. 
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intense cold which prevailed from the 27th Decembor to the 10th January. 
On the I5tli October ihc poor-house, alroatly menlioned, had been opened in 
Shdhjahdnpur, and the number receiving relief from it was 966 on 31st Octo¬ 
ber, 1,638 on 30th November, 2,902 on 31st December, and 4,772 at the end 
of January, 1878, Stricter discipline reduced the attendance to 2,290 at the 
end of February and to as low as 191 at the close of March. Persons were 
passed on from the outlying parts of the district and, when too feeble to travel, 
were relieved at the local dispensaries or by the tali-.il and police officials. At the 
beginning of April the number on relief works was 138 and in the poorliouse 99. 
Belief ceased by the middle of the month, the few paupers remaining being pro¬ 
vided for in the ordinary municipal poor-house and the dispensary. 

The rabi harvest was generally fair and high prices did much to recoup 
the cultivators, but the condition of the day labourers was such as still to 
give anxiety. While the harvest operations continued they could obtain food or 
the means of purchasing it, but, when ihe autumn rains were again delayed, 
measures of relief became necessary. Relief works were opened on the l()t,h 
July on the Khudaganj road, the municipalities of Shahjahanpur and Tilhar 
were employing distressed town labourers on earthwork, and 191 paupers were 
fed in the municipal poor-house at Government expense. On the 16ih July 
there were 711 labourers ou the Khudaganj road, of whom only five-sixths 
were capable of working and the majority were women and children. 

Rain bad meanwhile fallen in sufficient, quantity to assure tho prospects 
of the kharlf, and tho cultivating classes and the more able-bodied labourers had 
abundant occupation. Wheat was selling at 14 sera per rupee, barley at 174 
and gram at 14. Relief works bad to bo maintained, however, for the benefit of 
the poorest classos with numbers ranging from 2,000 to 4,000, the greatest 
number (4,020, being attained during tho week ending 14th September, just 
before the commencement of operations for the spring sowing. They had fall¬ 
en to 1,984 by 28th December, and the relief works were closed in the mid¬ 
dle of November. 

Tho relief works which were undertaken were road-making and earth- 
Iteliel works and work near Shahjahanpur and in the interior of the district, 
their cost. chiefly on the Shahjahanpur, Sitapur, Kant, Madnapur and 

Katra-Khudaganj roads, and also in the construction of the Filnagar drainage 
work. Tho number of persons who obtained relief equal to one day’s support 
is given in the official report as 223, f 99 men* (costing Rs. 19,/84), lo7,582 

1 It must not be supposed that this number represents the total relieved on any one day : 
it includes all men who obtain, d a day’s support, and the same men are of course counted 
separately for each day they remained. 
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women (costing Rs. 8,365), ami 90,572 children (cosling Rs. 2,276), or a total 
of 451,953 persons, at a total cost, to the State of Its. 4 0,653 (inclusive of 
Rs. 16,228, the eost, of surveying, supervision, and other charges). ()( this 
amount only 11s. 12,36!) is chargeable to relief, the greater portion being cost at 
ordinary rates chargeable to public works. The cost in this district amounted 
tberefoie to just one-third of the cost of relief works in Bareilly 1 and loss than 
half of that incurred in Budarin. 2 The cost of poor-houses amounted to 
Rs. 36,640, of which Rs. 22,018 represents the Government expenditure, and 
Rs. 14,622 the amount contributed by private persons. Tho realization of the 
land revenue was attended with so much difficulty that, out o 1 a demand of 
Rs. 5,37,288, there was a balance uncollected, on tho 1st April, 1878, of 
Rs. 1,04,654. 

But the chapter of the official report which deals with tho mortality is 
Mortality of the famine- the one which lms tho most melancholy interest, and, 
y eara - imperfect as the returns admittedly are, there can bo 

little doubt that the figures tell only too true a talo of deplorahlo suffering and 
death. Shfilijahanpur is among the five districts which wore specially marked 
by a high rate of mortality in 1878, the rate being hero 55'4 per niille, while 
Muttra headed the list with a rate of 71 56. From November, 1877 to Octo¬ 
ber, 1878, 60,695 persons were returned as having died out of a total (by 
the census of 1872) of 949,471.* The result of a special investigation, mado 
by Captain D. (x. Pitcher at tho end of 1878 and tho beginning of 1879, was 
to throw much doubt upon these figures and led him to think that they had boon 
greatly exaggerated. 

That not all the mortality must be attributed to tho scarcity of food is u 
fact that seems to come out prominently from tho investigation ; but, as already 
stated, tho wet, cold winter of 1877-78 was an exceptionally unhealthy one, 
in which fevers and bowel-complaints were very prevalent, and the deaths 
from these causes were undoubtedly very numerous. Two classes suffered 
greatly—the Kahdrs and the Bhatyaras, especially in tho Katraand Khndaganj 
circles. These classes in ordinary years derive a good portion of llioir subsistence 
from fishing aud the cultivation of singhuras (water-caltrops) in tanks, and the 
former (Rak5rs)used to earn largo sums from palki-hiro, which moans of subsist¬ 
ence has been cut off by the introduction of the railway; while oven tho pfilki- 

J Tlie total cost in Bareilly is returned at tin. 1,38,363. 5 Returned at Its. 90,430. 

3 This population, as we shall see iu Part III., was leas by 94,000 in February, 1881. How 
much uf this decrease is attributable to tho iiuninc it is impossible to say, but it is quito pos¬ 
sible that more than this number died in the district, during the year oi' want and subsequent 
disease, because allowance must be made (or the natural increase in the population, which 
■would ordinarily have given a larger population in tho beginning oi 1S77 than in 1812. 
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hire earned in travelling about with marriage-parties was lost in the famine year, 
as thero were scarcely any marriages. The Bhatyaras are the native inn-keepers 
of the country,^and as no travellers sufficiently well off to patronize their sarais 
passed through, they suffered a total loss of their ordinary income, 1 Table 3 
showing the prices ol wheat, barley, rice, and gram 3 for every month from June, 
1877 to May, 1879, are appended to the official report, but space will only per¬ 
mit a general summary. In June, 1877, prices were—wheat 22 sers 8 chittacka, 
barley 40 sers 12 chittacka, common rice 16 sers, and gram 29 sers 8 chit- 
tacks. In September, 1877, they had risen to wheat 11 sers, barley 13 
sers 8 chittacka, rico 7 sers, and gram 11 sers 4 cluttacks. These prices 
did not materially alter till the following March and rose again in July, 1878, 
although not quite so high as in the previous September. They fell gradually 
in the suceeding mouths, and except that wheat roso again in February, 1879, to 
14 sers 2 ohittacks, the improvement was a continuous one until the abundant 
spring harvest of 1879 brought prices back to something like tlieir former level, 
before the failure of the monsoon in 1877, The after-effects of famine, in the 
deterioration of tho strength of the people, had a terrible illustration in the 
fever-epidemic during the autumn months of 1879 and the early part of 1880. 
Tho account of this however belongs to Part III. 

The JaMlabad tahsil alone is liable to inundation from the Granges and 
JRamgauga. But the floods, if moderate in character, do 
J " ' ‘ more good than harm, as the khcirlf grown in this tract is 

inconsiderable and tho rabi is secured by tho saturation of the soil. 5 

Stone as a building-material is only used by the railway, and is 
brought from Agra at a cost of about three rupees 
Building materials, ^ cu pi 0 foot. There are two kinds of bricks—the slop- 

moulded, which, 12" X 6 " X 3 ", cost Rs. 700 per lakh ; iff X X 2£", Us. 500 
to GOO; aud 5" x3" x l", Rs. 100 per lakh •, and sand-moulded bricks, which, 
of the second size, cost about Rs, 700 per lakh. 

Slop-moulded bricks are usually burnt in native kilns (pajdwa) and the 
others in regular kilns, Sun-dried bricks cost from Rs. 50 to 60 a lakh. 

Sal (Shorea rdbusla) is brought from the forests to tho north-west of Pili- 
bhit and costs from 3 to 4 rupees a cubic foot. The indigenous woods are 
mahua (Bassia lati/olia), worth 14 to 24 annas por cubic foot; am or mango 
(Mancjifera indica) 8 to 16 annas; jtiman {Eugenia Jambolana) one to two 

1 Captain Pitcher’s report. 2 Those for li'ijra and juiir are Wank for most months for 

this district, 3 Kotc by Mr. J. S» Porter, C.S. 

8S 
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rupees; sisii (Albet'Qia sissoo ) 2 to 2-1 rupees; nhn (il folia Azadtrctchta 0 
to 24 annas; asaina costs from 1 A to 2 rupees per cubic, loot; luildu 
(JS’aualea conlifoHa ) from 1 to 11 rupees por cubic foot, H filar (Fiona (jlomerata) 
and jiiman arc used for the curbs of wells, and mango and dliak {Butea frotulosu) 
for burning bricks ancl fuel, generally at from IS to 25 rupees per 600 cubic 
feet. 


Lime is procured from kankar, a nodular limestone like petrified clay and 
dug out of pits, which, if burned with cowdting, costs gono- 
Luiie and kanhat. ra jjy 3 Q to 40 rupees por 100 cubic foot, if with wood 

or charcoal, 18 to 20 rupees. The qualities of kankar known as bic.hva and 
chatdri are used for road-repairs, and those known as tdlia (a dark-coloured 
kankiir) and matiyar (an immature kankar , 1 are burnt for limo. The average 
cost of kankar stacked on the rondsido is 00 annas pur 100 cubic loot. Tim cost 
of metalling, per mile, a road 12 loot wide by (! inches deep is about Rs. 1 , 200 . 
Prom the road map il appears lhat there are 21 quarrios in the present your 
(1882' from which kankar is obtained, the number of quarries for each road 
being as follows:— Jalulubiul-Shiih jahanpur o, llohillchand Trunk 4, Kntm 8 , 
Sli fdij alianp n r- Pa way an 4, Shsihjahiinpnr-Sitapur 5, and Sitapur branch (round 
city). Mr. Currie attributed the dearth of good roads in Iloliilkliand to the 
non-discovery or possible non-oxislenco of these quarries as recently us l(i or 17 
years ago. Ho thought that much of the kankar afterwards found was of 
recent growth. 

Ordinary country tiles of the first class cost 2 to 3 rupees por 1,000 ; 
second class 24 to 32 annas : third class 16 to 20 annas. 


Bar iron costs from 8 to 10 rupees per raauud of 82 pounds ; shoot iron 
from Rs. 10 to 12 per maund. 2 


PART III. 

INHABITANTS, INSTITUTIONS, AND HISTORY OP THE DISTRICT. 

PoBM the interchanges of villagos between this and neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts, not to speak ol the translor of the larger area, included in a pargauah, il, is 
.Population, impossible to obtain from the reports of the earlier cen¬ 

suses a perfectly accurate statement of the population of 
the district, as it now stands, for former periods, and wo must be content for the 
most part, with rough estimates. The first cousus was taken in 1847 and, 

walnlv A B ,mnU,>°a f wi 1 had !inu ' “ 'fhoae fi^urca and tacts were 

ru ami y supplied Mi, \Y. Pox-Male, District Dnyiuccr, 
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excluding Paranpnr Sabna, which how belongs to Piliblufc, gave a total popuhi- 
Consus ot 1847 tlon of 750,501, or 434 to tbe square mile. The nest gene¬ 

ral consns took place in 1853 and showed for the district, 
as it now stands, a total population of 908,064. The density was 526. 1 The total 
and of 1853 aroa a!; 1,589,308 acres in 1847 had decreased 

to 1,477,359 in 1853, but this decrease was merely nomi¬ 
nal, the former estimate having been proved incorrect owing to inacenrato 
measurements. 2 The total population had, therefore, in six years, increased by 
157,503. The numbor of villages and townships (including Jr'iiranpur Sabna) was, 
in 1853, 2,190, of which 170 had between 1,000 and 5,000, four'* between 5,000 
and 10,000, one between 10,000 and 50,000, and one more than 50,000. The 
population of Slnihjaluinpur amounted to 74,560, of Tilhar to 11,033, of Jalal¬ 
abad to 6,629, of Pa way an to 6,071, and of llminpur to 5,093. 


The third 

Census of 1805. 


census, that of 1865, gave a total of 933,979, 1 or an increase 
of 25,915. The distribution of this population is shown as 
follows:—• 


Aomaor.TiJKAi.. , Non-Aguii;dltdu\l. 



Maks. 

j Females, 
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; Milks, 

Females, 

1 
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Adults. 
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« 

Adults. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Adults. 

Boys. 

Adults. 
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Total. 

O 

H 

T3 

a 

cd 

u 

O 

Hindus 

^ 212,070 

122,84 fi 

181,802 

103,218 

020.005 

04,113 

37,123 

67,894 

30,000 

190,000 

810,005 

Muhumniml- 
ans mid 
others. 

ia,i;oa 

11,259 

10,488 

9,209 

56,0-10 

23,480 

12,288 

20,fc06 

11),SOU 

07,374 

123,014 

Total ... 

231,072 

131,105 

198,360 

112,418 

070,546 

j 87,693 

49,411 

1 

78,700 

41,730 

257,131 

933,979 


Besides the population here shown, there were 720 Europeans and 6 Eurasians. 
Tho population to the square mile, inclusive of Pdranpur parganah, was returned 
as 437, but, excluding that sparsely-peopled tract, it becomes 525. 5 Of the 2,794 
villages and townships 6 2,193 are reconlod as inhabited; and of these 2,015 had 


less than 1,000, and 172 between 1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants. The five 
towns with over 5,0'>0 inhabitants in 1865 wore Shalijahanpnr (71,719), Tilhar 
(10,751), Jalalabad (6,394), Bawdyan (6,202), and Miranpur Katra (5,678). 

1 i. o i excluding T?uranpur Sftbim. If that pargannh he included the tutal becomes 986,899 p 
and tho density 427. See Imp. Gaz , VTiJ.i 265. ,J The density by t he 1847 census 1ms 

consequently been calculated on the area found correct in 1853, omitting the area oil I'liranpur 
Sabnn ns nhnve explained. 3 IucUiding Palin, now in the Klieri district. 4 Again 

excluding Furanpiu* Salma. fi The area in the former case is 2,328 miles and in tbe latter 

1,778 square milea. °Ineluding 404 in parganah X’uranpnr. 
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The more scientifically-conducted census of 1872 permits tho statistics 
to bo given in greater detail, and the following table shows 
9 ° f m2 ‘ the population for each pargauah separately:-- 


r&rgatiab* 

Hitmna. 

MuLUMmAI>ANB AND 
OTHERS. 

Total, 

Up to 15 years. 

Adults. 

Up to 15 years. 

Adults, 
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o5 

Ti 
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a 

Female. 

a3 

"cd 

a 

Female. 

ShabjuMnpur ... 

20,048 

17,910 

35,120 

29,800 

9,222 

8,808 

14,860 

1C,479 

80,150 

72,997 

Kant ... 

14,833 

11,986 

21,352 

18,193 

1,326 

1,162 

1,930 

1,814 

39,411 

33,156 

Jamnur 

11,267 

9,362 

15,424 

13,557 

814 

705 


1,010 

28,705 

24,636 

Tilhar 

lfi.acG 

13,442 

22,551 

18,911 

3,382 

8,020 

4,637 

1,51.7 

40,436 

39,886 

Jalalpur ... 

9,094 

7,298 

12,804 

10,773 

1,109 

919 

1,586 

4,347 

21,693 

20,331 

Khera Bajhera,,, 

l o.tiua 

8,318 

14,236 

11,665 

613 

394 

COB 

579 

25,760 

20,950 

Miraupur ICati'a, 

1,675 

1,341 

2,473 

1,873 

COG 

489 

859 

755 

6,512 

4,458 

Kigohi 

11,482 

9,689 

15,901 

13,237 


1,226 

2,030 

1,645 

30,821 

25,797 

Iiliutdr 

10,154 

8,764 

15,074 

13,034 

1,301 

1,159 

1,7)5 

1,667 

28,244 

24,(524 

Bnragaon 

9,140 

8,370 

14,419 

12,103 

1,226 

1,040 

1,744 

1,586 

2(5,529 

22,M8 

Knwayan M . 

32,675 

27,645 

47,046 

41,096 

2,343 

2,018 

3,509 


85,471 

13,7118 

| 

Tnlalabnd „. 

34,345 

28,558 

48,160 

39,589 

2,970 

2,646 

3,991 

4,078 


74,870 

1 

Total 

181.604 

152,583 

264,558 

223,831 

20,212 

£3,580 

38,762 

38,34 

51 1,1,W 438,336 


The total shown by the above statement is 94b,<171 and is exclusive of 
the Europeau troops in cantonmonts. Corrected for all errors the total popu¬ 
lation in 1872 was 951,00t) 1 for the district as it now stands. Taking tho last 
figures the total showed an increase of 16,301, or 1*74 per cent. The density 
per square mile, calculated for the corrected area and population, was 549. 3 
The towns and villages were returned at 2,180, and the inhabited houses at 
lb8,953, giving 1'3 villages and 109 houses per square mile. Of tho former 

. is the total shown in form II. of llic statements of the Id81 census. Tho area 

has increased from 1,72a to 1,7-15 sqnaro miles in the nine years IH72-81, and this probably 
accounts E iar t for the difference in tire two statements; (.lie letter being tho population of the 
a «° 1 in <jU r t0 constiluU! district in 1881. ’In the Imperial Gazetteer, on the strength 
of the jpurea in the 1872 census report, it is stated as 511, hut, »b shown above, this needs 
corrfif-.tinn. 1 * 
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2,037 Lad less than 1,000 inhabitants, and 136 between 1,000 and 5,000. Tbs 
towns with over 5,000 inhabitants in 1872 were Shahjahanpur (72,140), Til- 
bar (18,900), Jalalabad (7,129), Miranpnr Katra (6,529), Pawayan (6,109), 
and Kant (5,006). The large increase in Tilhar is due to some neighbouring 
hamlets being included in the enumeration. The proportion of males to total 
population (exclusive of non-Asiatics) was 54T per cent. Classified accord¬ 
ing to age, there were (with the same omission) under 12 years—males, 
176,662 ; females, 155,118; total children, 331,780, or 35■ 99 per cent, of 
the whole native population : above 12 years—males, 334,474; females, 283,217; 
total adults, 617,691, or 64'01 per cent, of the whole native population. 

Arranged according to occupation, the distribution was as follows:— 


Occupation. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

Christians and others. Total. 

Landowners 

23,223 

3,525 

... 26,748 

Agriculturists ,, 

507,894 

39,4113 

1 607,364 

Nou-agriculturi3ts 

231,459 

83,605 

295 315,359 


For males of not less than 15 years of age the following totals by occu¬ 
pation are also given:—■ 

Indefinite 

Professional. Domestic. Commercial. Agricultural. Industrial. and non - Total of all 

prod itcl 1 vc. cluAsei. 

2,435 27,339 10,792 214,528 35,978 29,358 320,420 

The 296 “Christians and others” mentioned above included 195 .Euro¬ 
peans, 1 7 Americans and 28 Eurasians. Native Christians, mostly belonging 
to the Lodipur American Mission, numbered 181.® 

The persons returned as able to read and write were only 18,592, vis., 
18,551 males and 41 females, or less than two per cent, of the entire popula¬ 
tion, and 3 - 6 per cent, of educated males to the male population. This is pro¬ 
bably incorrect and considerably short of the real number. 3 

It remains to notice the statistics collected at the census of 1881. The 

totals by religion are shown for each parganah and 
Census of 1881. . , „ ° b 

tahsit as follows:— 

1 Mr. Carrie in his settlement report makes the following remarks“ Amongst the 195 
Europeans the troops in cantonments at that time are palpably not included, ■which (men, women,, 
and children) numbered some 6u0 souls, as the head-quarters and right wing of the 1st lioyai 
Scots wore then stationed at Bh^hjahanpur. Apparently, liowovcr, only the soldiers and their 
families in barracks were omitted, and all civil and military officers and their families in the 
civil station and cantonments were included, as they with the residents at Rosa, Meona, and on 
the railway about make up that number. ” 1 The total of Christians and others would 

therefore seem to be 411, and not 296 as given in the census report. 8 Mr. Currie says 

“ undoubtedly very incorrect end far short of the real number, ” but the rcoent (1881) census 
shows still fewer (sec post p. 65). 
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To le quite accurate, 430-S, as in census form I, 
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The aroa in 1881 is given in the census forms as 1,745'7 equaro miles. 1 
The population, 856,916, was distributed amongst six towns and 2,020 vil¬ 
lages, the houses in the former numbering 20,198, and in the latter 103,442. 
The males (460,061) excoodcd the females (396,882) by 63,182, or 15-9 per cent. 
The density per square mile was 490'8; the proportion of towns and villages 
per square mile 116, and of houses 70'8. In the towns 5'7 persons and in the 
villages 71 persons on an average were found in each house. In the nine years 
between 1872 and 1881 the total population had decreased by 92,525, the 
decrease in the males being 51,07 2 and in the females 41,-153. The total decrease 
represents a falling-off of 9'7 per cent. 

Following the order of the census (1881) statements, we find 2 the persons 


Christiana by race. 


returned as Christians 3 belonged to the following principal 
races:— British-born subjects 762 (51 females); other 
Europeans 180 (82 females) ; Eurasians 6 (3 females); and Natives 459 (91 
females). The sects of Christians represented in Slnilijahanpur wore the 
Churches of England and Rome, Presbyterians, Baptists, American Episcopa¬ 
lian Methodists, and Methodists (ineluding Wesleyans), The relative propor¬ 
tions of the sexes of the main religions divisions of the 
tion°ol Thu sox°s°of population, as returned by the census, wore as follows :— 
divisions! 1 ielitr,0!ls Ratio of males to total population, ’5369 ; of females, 
•4631 ; of Hindus, '8580; of Muhammadans, *1403 ; and 
of Christians, ’0016: ratio of Hindu males to total Hindu population, '5411; 
of Muhammadan males to total Muhammadan population, '5071 ; and of 
Civil condition of Christian males to total Christian population, '8345. Of 
the population. singlo persons there were 239,403 males and 126,539 

females; of married 1S9,0G5 males and 191,480 females; and of widowed 

Conjugal condi- 31,596 males and 78,863 females. The total minor popu- 
twin itiKi ages of the „ 

population, latioa (under 15 years of age) -was 31G } 512 (143 ; 393 

females), or 36’9 per cent., and the following table will show at a glance the 
ages of the two principal classes of the population and of tho total population, 
with the number of single, married and widowed at each of tho ages given > 

1 This differs by a fraction from the area in the table on page 3. 2 Census form III A,, 

3 Included in the census total of form IIIA. is one male native of no religion, which accounts 
for tlie difference of one iu the total of natives in tho text and in the census fonts. 



Muhammadans. } ‘Totat* population. 
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Of Christians, one female is returned as married under the age of 10 years, 
and two females between 10 and 14. There was no Christian widower or widow 
under 14 years. 

Of the total population 112,901) ((55,40 8 females), or 13'1 per cent., ara 
Distribution by returned as bom outside the limits of' the district. Of the 
birthplace. total population 833,491 (89(5,429 females), or 97'2 per 

Distribution m> cent,, fire returned as unable to read and write and not 
cording to eclucatiou. xuider instruction ; 17,397 (317 females), or 2 percent,, are 
shown as able to road and write; and (5,058 (13G females), or '70 per cent., as 
under instruction. Of those able to read and write 13,93G (95 females) and of 
those under instruction 4,136 (20 females) were Hindus. The Muhammadans 
who camo under these categories were 2,637 (119 females) and 1,617 (94 
females) respectively. Of Christians 814 (103 females) arc returned as literate 
and 305 (22 females) under instruction. 

The census returns exhibit the number of persons of unsound mind by age 
Infirmities: persons ai >d sox for all religions represented in the district, the 
of unsound mimi. religions of course being-those to which by common repute 
those unfortunates are supposed to belong, or the religion of their parents, The 
total of all ages was 161 (14 females), or - 01S por cent. 1 The largest number 
of males (35) wore of the ages 20 to 80 years, and of females (9) from 20 to 80 
and 30 to 40. But 7 males aud 2 females in this category are returned as of ages 
“ over GO.” 2 Distributing thorn by religions, Hindus thus afflicted were 124 (28 
females) of all ages from 10 upwards, the highest numbers being 86 (6 females) 
between 20 and 30, aud 28 (3 females) botween 30 aud 40 years. Of Muham¬ 
madans there were 37 (16 females), I,ho highest numbers being 11 (G females), 
between 30 and 40, find 8 (3 females) between 20 and 30 years. No members 
of other religions arc returned as of unsound mind. The total number of blind 
JNunie )fth ii' i P ei ' son3 hs returned as 3,903 (l,8ti0 females), or '45 per cent. 3 

Of these nearly one-third, or 1,230 (766 females), were “over 
60 G52 (312 females) between 50 and 60; 459(232 females) between 40 and 

50; 4(58 between 30 and 40 ; 443 (161 females) between 20 aud 30; 164 (53 
females) between 15 and 20 ; 253 ^95 females) between 10 and 15; 176 (60 
females) botweeu 5 and 10 ; aud 58 (21 females) under five years. Of the total 
number 2,940 (1,547 females) were Hindus, 955 (313 females) Muhammadans, 

H. e.„ 1 in every 10,000 ol the population, or, mure accurately, 18 in every 100,000. 

s Witli rogaril to these some suspicion ol inaccuracy may be warranted, as, even in the 
ease of oidiiiary individual.!, there is a marked tendency among- native.,' lo ( xagaerate tire ages 
o£ those above 00, and it is notorious Unit tile statements of uneducated villagers in regard 
to such matters are quite untrustworthy. 3 i.c,, 43 in every 10,000 of the total popula¬ 

tion. 
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Deaf mutes. 


Lepers. 


and 2 (males) Christians, Of deaf mutes there were 380 (148 females), or '044 
percent.; 1 the largest number, 77 (28 females), appearing 
amongst persons from 20 to 30 years, and tho rest pretty 
evenly distributed over all ages from 10 upwards. Of those oil (116 females) 
were Hindus and G7 (31 females) Muhammadans. Tho last 
infirmity of which note was taken at the recent census was 
that of leprosy. There wore 459 (40 females) afflicted with this diseaso, the 
percentage to the total population being '053: so that 5 in every ton thousand o-f 
the population were on tho average lepers. Of the total number 3b7 ^2S 
females) were Hindus and 72 (12 females) Muhammadans, 

Wo now come to the subject of castes, which was treated with less ela¬ 
boration in tho consns of 1881 than in that of 1872. 
In tho recent census returns subdivisions of Rajputs, Aliirs 
and Gujars only have boon published. Taking the conventional division into 
four classes, the census shows 59,3(5(i Brahmans (2(5,820 females), (if),31)8 Raj¬ 
puts (25,445 females), 22,8(54 Banias (10,425 females), and 592,(516 persona 
belonging to tho “other castes” (271,689 females). 

For Brahman sub-divisions wo must still go to tho 


Castes. 


Brahmans. 


census of 1872, which gave tlio following list 



Population in 
1U72. 


X 3 «puliition in 
1373. 

Acharj 



7 

Sarasvat ... ... 

251 

Gaur 

... 

I 

1,032 ] 

SamiilU 

57 7 

GujuraLi 

«» 

| 

S09 

Siidll 

6 

Gautam 

•V 

... 

S3 

Utkala 

9 

Joslri 

... 

... 

3 

Uguolri 

7 

Kanaujia 


... 

40,800 

Unspecified ... 

18,910 





Total 

C2,mo 

1 


Four of those, Gaur, Kanaujia, Sarasvat (or Sarsut) and Utkala, are names 
of the five tribes classed as the Gaur or northern division, 2 and little need hero 
1 i.e., 4 in 10 , 000 , or, more accurately, 44 in 100 , 000 , 3 Shewing, I., 19. 
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bs added lo Hie descriptions of them given in previous volumes of this 
series. 1 The Sanadhs are one of the five subdivisions of Kananjias ; and the 
Gautams arc one of ilia six clans ( ; gotra) of the Kananjias proper. 

Of the remaining names Acliarj 3 is a term of very various import; 
among other meanings it is the title of Brahmans who perform tho obsequies 
of tho dead ; Josllis are astrologers, a low caste of Brahmans occupied in casting 
nativities' 1 ; Btidli is tho title of a monotheistical sect (admitting persons of 
any easto) who profess moral aiul personal purity, but also means any pious 
person or ascetic; and Ugnotri (correctly Agnihotri, from ar/ni,‘ fire’, and hotri, 
1 a sacrificer’) etymologically signifies one who performs the ceremony of Horn, 
or tho sacrificial offerings inculcated in the Vedas. 4 Achiirj, Josld, Sadli and 
Aguihotri arc only, thcrofore, names of spiritual and secular offices, and not 
titles of distinct clans or subdivisions. 

The Gujarati arc the “Gurjar” or fifth tribe of tho Dravira or southern 
division of Brahmans. As their designation indicates, they camo originally 
from Gujarat and traditionally trace their descent from Kasyap, the Vedic 
sage to whom all Sanskrit authorities assign a large part in the work of crea¬ 
tion. According to tho Malta Bharata, tho llamayami, and tho Purauas, he was 
the sou of Mariohi, the son of Brahma, and he was father of Vivaswat, the 
father of Manu, the progenitor of mankind.® These Gujarati Brahmans are 
very numerous in Benares, all or nearly all of their ciglity-four branches being 
(according to Mr. Sherring) represented there. They bear the reputation of 
being largely devoted to the study of Sanskrit; yet in their own country 
many are employed in trade and in the public service. They appear to hold 
aloof from sooial intercourse with other tribes, and none of tho 8-4 branches 
intermarries with any other. 6 

From the large number (18,190) entered in the census (1872) returns as 
“ unspecified,” it would seem that little hope can bo entertained of obtaining 
an accurate statement of the various Brahman subdivisions and clans in the 
district, and this consideration doubtless induced tho abandonment of the attempt 
at the recent census. 

•For Gatirs, see Gaz., II, 392»3 (Aligarh); anri III., 250 et. sprjq, (Meerut). For 
Sarasvats, III., <191 (Muzufiarnngar). For Kananjias, VII, 03 (.Fai ulthabud). For Utkals, 
IV., 540 (Mainpnri). z Vnrumdy spelt Achuraj, Acharyn.or Aclmri. Must of the Acliarj 

Brahmans in ibis district arc Bkaiadirfiji They d > not Lake the clothes of deceased persons; 
they only receive the gilts u-ually made un such occasions (Note by Mr. J. H. Forter). 

3 .Toshi is also the name ni’ a tribe of Hill Brahmans (Note by Mr. W C. J3ennt) 4 Fa(- 

Jon. In Hate’s Hindi Hint, the meaning is given as “one who lueps a perpetual sacrificial 
fire, a sac; ilicing priest conversant with the V nil to ; ” see Sherring, II, i "9. 5 JJow5.ju’s 

Hindu Mythology, p. 153. 6 Shorring’s Castes, 1., 09, Mr. lhhetson considers them in 

some respects the highest of all Brahmans. See a very interesting account of Gujarati aud 
Bulcaut Brahmans in his Settlement Itepori of Karnal, 
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Better materials exist for an account of the Rajput tribes. Thorn iuv, 
according to tho recent census, Go distinct clans representm! 
SUjputJ, j n (] 10 Gi yt rie t, of wliich tlio following is a list., 1 with tho po¬ 

pulation added of those which include more than 100 individuals: — 



Total population. 

Tana lea. 


Total population. 

Fumaleo. 

All wan® ... 

133 

57 

Kalehla 

... 

... 


.Bacilli,algauti 


... 

ICntchrin 


fi,M9 

S^tiO 

Daheliyfi 



Ka ly fir’ 


M2 

oe 

Uiichhtil ... 

7,020 

2,773 

Kliiohi 


... 

... 

lijiis ... 

588 

Si 3 9 

Kuril 

... 

... 

... 

Biiranmlia ... 

4I , 

... 

Nitdm&ni 


... 


Bmntelc ... 

4«4 

... 

Nikum 1 ’ 


fit) 7 

303 

Banaplmr 

... 


f i’liumr 

(A. 


3,777 

Bitr&r 



) I'anhwur 

... 

... 


I3nrt;ujar 

Ml 

bo 

l’aihati 


... 

... 

Jinriarya 


... 

I’m-i luir 


... 

... 

Bbndnuria 

002 

4] (5 

hiiglmiwwi 

... 

1.17c* 

C(K) 

Bin.gcle 8 

342 

MO 

ll.i ik war 

... 

.. 

... 

Bluila-sultan 

t.i 


itutlmur 


4,«D£) 

1,972 

Bhiitelu 

ot i 

... 

Httkiirveir 



... 

Jlhnlbmisi ... 

... 

... 

Knkviir 

... 


,,, 

Biseni 

,,, 

... 

Siimaurin 

r.. 


... 

Iiutidcla 


... 

Ir.'uiwaul 



44 

Cliamiugmijf 

... 


.Sun war 


... 

... 

Chandela ... 

S.HBfi 

2,4(54 

Snru liri 


... 

.40 

Oliauluin 

3,157 

3,670 

Uciigiu' 

... 

u „ 

... 

Dlnilcro 

Momlnuini 


1,830 

rn 

Gnliahviu- 

511 

lil’l) 

Hiiliinkhi 

... 

:u)2 

m 

Gahlot ... 

045 

is a 

bunnliaimi 

• 4 

... 

... 

Gunr ... 

2,000 

1,133 

Tank or Tuukli... 


... 

Gan tam ... 

750 

316 

Thole 

• 0« 


... 

Ghurchatha ... 

... 

... 

T.iiimr 


Vil 0 

S28 

Giijnr 

Jiidoa 

Jaimvar 

... 

... 

I' juiiii 
llnni', unified 

... 

< rr>« 

VM 

Jangliiiia 

0,500 

?,3(5:J 

T.ilul of 

el,inn 



Jang war ... 

... 

■ . • 

villi iiim'c 

l.liun 



J an iv it r 

287 

la 5 

100 mombovu oucih, 

152,201 

24,950 

Ki.elilnviihft ... 

304 

133 

Do. loss 

<lo. 

1,107 

•m 

Kariliowa 


... 




— 

Kalb _ 

2,G;;ii 

1,095 

Orrtiul lotsil ... 

Ci),398 

20,1 it 

Katilia 4 ... 

2,007 

821 





Tho census returns show details of tho population of ouch clan in two 
groups, ‘under’ and ‘ over 10 years of age,’ and the percent ago of i'onnvloa in 
.each group. For the whole tribe the pormilngo of female,s under 10 years of 
ago was 4(1'1)7, and of those over 10 years‘10-72, Tho dan with tho lowest 
percentage (37*02) of foinalos under 10 was tho (lalialwar, and that with the 
lowest percentage (3t>'9G) of females ovor 10, tho San want. 

To give descriptions of all tlio above would unduly swell tho dimensions 

Distribution of «£ this memoir and would also necessitate repeating much 

tho h.ijput cl,na. that is contained in former volumes. Wo must bo content to 

notice a few of the more lucaHy-importa.nl clans. 

, 'Mr. 3. S. Porter, G.S., lias kindly verified (.lie orthography ot the names in this list, 
WAliou, a Or Iiliaglr. <Or Katliin. 50r ICiitliiitv. OKIkom or Nikimdihn. 
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Riijputs abound in every part of the district, but are most numerous in tahsli 
Jalalabad, where they have retained their property to a greater extent than 
elsewhere. The larger clans have tracts of country of their own in which they 
originally settled. In this circumstance and in their long pedigrees Mr. Currie 
thought that a resemblance might ho traced to the Highland clans of Scotland. 
But ho was of opinion that the Rajputs or Tlmkurs could not claim an 
earlier period than the fourteenth century for their settlement, and that 
the Katehrias, who wore, for a long time, the most important tribe in this 
district, did not arrive till 'ICR) years later, or about the sixteenth century. 
On llio same authority the distribution of the various Rajput tribes stands 
(or stood at tho time of the recent settlement) as given in the following 
paragraphs. 

The Btiohbal country is in tho western and south-western parts of parganah 
Kant, extending into Jamnur and just along tho edge 
Bdclihaia. 0 p '['illnu'. Sir II. M. Elliot describes them as mem- 

hors of tho Sombansi 1 stock, and they are found in Aligarh, Bodmin, Muttra, 
Agra, and Benares. They are recorded in tlio A'in-i-Akhari as the zatnlndars 
of Farida and of Kiint Qola (tho old name of tho Sluihjahanpur district), having 
(according to tradition) sucoeeded in ousting the Godas or (idjars. In turn, they 
were driven out by the Musahmins and their lands given to tho Katohrias. “ They 
are said to have como” (writes Mr. Sherring) “originally from tho neighbour¬ 
hood of Farukhabad, about the year 1000 A.D., undor the leadership of a chief 
named Diirau Pad.” 2 The Muttra Bachhals, also called Gauruas, give a differ¬ 
ent account ol’ their origin, which they derive from Chi tor. 5 Mat!, in the north of 
Khutar, whose former importance is attested by existing ruins, was founded by 
cue of their leaders, Llfija Boil or Vena, who built a fort and temple there. To 
thi s clan also belonged tho famous Raja Deo, who established his head-quarters 
in JaUUabad and whose twelve sons founded colonies extending ovor extensive 
tracts. Tho twelve Bunas, however, came in contact with the Muhammadan 


power. The result was thoir defeat and slaughter, and the transfer of their 
possessions to tho Katehrias, who had treacherously aided tho Muhammadans. 
Tho wife of Madlio Rana, who was pregnant, escaped from tho slaughter. From 
her son was descended Chhabi Sinh, who established himself in Nigohi as a 
robber chief, in the time of Akbar. An attack on the escort of a lady of Akbar’s 
court directed the attention of that monarch to Chhabi Sinh, who was seized and 


1 rir riinndrubaiiai. i e. t of the lunar race. 2 Hindu castes, I., 215. But tho 

1 1 f isHomowh’vt different, viz., that flic original founder of their tribe was Raja 

Uaropad who? coming from Kashmir in ltiijputina, settled in the neighbourhood of Farukh¬ 
abad. » See Growse’s Mathura, p. is. 
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brought before the emperor. He managed, however, to conciliate him and 
received a, grant of the lands he occupied and the title of Chliabi Kliftm. 
From this Clihabi Khan the Bachhals of the present time trace their descent. 1 

The territorial extent of this Baclilial chief’s acquisitions appears from the 
following quotation :—“ In the middle of tho 16th century Cliabbi Sinli, ono of 
the tribe, obtained, partly by a grant of the emperor and partly by violence, a 
territory extending over parts of tho Kant, Pawayan, Tilliar, and Slidlijalmnpur 
parganahs, Tilliar is said to have been occupied by Raja Tilokchand, who settled 
his followers in Charkliola (now tho Jaliilpur parganah), driving out the Gujars 
and Banjaras.” 2 

General Cunningham states that the Baclihal rajas possessed tho dominant 
power in lilastern Rollilkbaud beyond tho Rdmganga until about 1174 A.D. 
(Scimuat 1231), this being the approximate dato of the settlement of tho 
Katehria tribe in these parts. Western Rohilkliand ho considers to have been 
held by the Bhiditr, Gwala, and other tribes, from whom tho Katelirias profess to 
have wrested it. As regards the clan of which we arc now treating ho writes 1 :—■ 
“ Gradually the Buuhhala must hare retired before tho Katelirias, until they had lost all 
tlieir territory to tha west of tho Deolid 4 or 1’iiibhit river. Hero they made a successful stand, 
and, though frequently afterwards harried by the Muhammadans, they still managed to hold 
their small territory between the Deoha river and the prinweviil forests of l’ilibhic. When 
hard pressed they escaped to the jungle which still skirts their ancient possessions of Garh 
Gtljana anil Garha JChera . 5 

“ Bat their resistance was not always successful, as their descendants confess that about .100 
or 400 years ago, when their capital Nigolii was taken by the King of Dohii, the twelve sons 
of Raja Udnrana, or Aornim, were all put (o ilcatli. Tlie twelve cenotaphs of those princes nrc 
still shown at Nigohi. Shortly after this catastrophe Clihavi Rami, the grandson of one of tho 
murdeieil princes, tied to the Lukhi jungle, where he supported himself by plundering, hut 
When orders were given to exterminate his hand, he presented himself before the King of IJehli 
and obtained the district of Nigohi as a jdijir. The gotr&charya* of tiro Bauhlml Rajputs 
declares them to he Chandravansis, oml their high social position is attested by their daughters 
being taken in marriage by Chauhaiis, Rahtors, and Kachwiihns.” 

It may bo mentioned that a different opinion regarding the B/iclihul rule 
in the Bareilly district lias been put forward by tho lalo Mr. Moons. 7 

In point of standing amongst the TMkur clans the Bachlials are amongst 
tho first of tlie second rank—inferior to Chaulians and Rathors, hut superior 
to any other clan of this district except tho Pa mars (or Ponwars), who 

•From Piiibhil, on the north to F.irukhahiul in the south, embracing tho whole of tlio 
present district of Shnhjuhanpnr and parts of adjoining districts in Oudli (Note by Mr. U. C. 
Bnillie.c.s.) 3 Noto on castes mid tribes ot Shalljulniupur by Messrs Danieli and Pears 

in census report of 1SG5. 3 4roll. Siir. Rep., 1., SAG ‘Also nulled the (inrra river: 

indeed this is the usual name for it in the Shahjahanpur district. 3 Those places are a 

few miles beyond the border in the Bisalpur talisil of the Vililihit district. See Gins., V. (Ba¬ 
reilly) under these names. 6 Froru gotra, a class, and. achdrya, aspiritual guide or priest 

i Gas., V., 677. 
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hold equal rank with them. The principal Baclihal of the present day is 
God ban Siuh of Kakrowa, a man of considerable wealth and as the leading 
Btichhal, he, a few j'ears ago, presented to the municipality ofTilhar the build¬ 
ing now occupied by the Tilhar dispensary. 1 

The Katohria country is pargannh Kliutar and parts of Pnwfiyan, but they 

muslor the strongest in narganah Jalalpur of the Tilhar 

Kalehrias. , „ „ ° . 

talisil. borne account ot tins tribe has been given in the 

Bareilly notice. 3 Groat obscurity evidently exists as to their origin. In the 
note on castes already quoted 3 local tradition is said to support the view that 
they came from tho neighbourhood of Benares, taking their name from Katchar, 
a place not far from that city ; but another view is that Katchar, the ancient 
name of Robilkluind, was employed to denote the tract where the soil called 
leather or katehr (hard) prevailed, and that from tho name of tho country they 
occupied came tho name of tho tribe Katohria, and not (as the other theory 
supposes,) that tho country was named after the tribe. 1 

Mr. Bull® fixes tho lfith century for the first settlement of this tribe in 
Shahjiihdnpnr. His account of them is as follows:— 

“They moved e-ast nailer two brothers, the younger of whom settled in Gala and is represent¬ 
ed by tho Itiio of Niihil in Pnwiiyan. The Katehrius of ShAhjiihfinpur and eastern Bareilly all 
belong to tho Nahil branch, and claim descent from lliio Ilari Sinh, the younger of the two 
brothers. Kilo Hari Siuh settled at Gobi on the Klmnaut : lie or his successors acquired the old 
pargnnah of Uota, and the zaaUd&ri of tho pargannh waa conferred on Rio Rikiam Sinh, in 1015 
A. I)., by a firman of the Emperor Slnihjiiiiiiii, which is now in the possession of Rio Jit Sinh of 
Nihil. Ran Bilcram Sinh moved from Gola to Nihil, and tlio rilos of Nihil remained rulers of 
tho pnrgnmih for 70 or 80 years, when they eitmu into collision with the f.-uhins, who obtained 
Nlgnhi. Then the Katchrfas were ousted from I'liwnyan by their allies and connections, tho Gaurs. 
The Katehviaa of Jalalpur are a branch of the Nihil family, hut. there in a subdivision similar to 
that between the laral and bluir Jangharns, anil those Jalalpur Katclmas are looked down on by, 
and rank lower than, the rest of the clan. Ail the Jalalpur, ami many of the Bisalpur, Katehriaa 
belong to this interior branch. Tho Jalalpur Kutchrnw were once proprietors of a large part of 
the pargannh, but now only retain a few villages. They are generally in very poor circum¬ 
stances, and are tho must turbulent and troublesome clan in the district, except perhaps the Jalal¬ 
abad Chandcle.” 


Chandelas® are found all over tho valleys of tho Ramganga and Bahgul 
in Jalalabad, extending northwards to the hhfir tract on 
the boundary with the Backhcd country, and southwards 


Chaudelas. 


into the hcmfoiti tract down to tho Kateha country. There is a cluster 
of seventy-two townships owned wholly or in part by this clan known as the 

1 Note by Mr. D. C. Baillie, o.s. s Gaz., V., 577. 3 Note by Messrs, Daniell 

and Pears. " 1 Of. aliening, I., 174. 3 Settlement Report, Ch. XI., p. 5!>. 

8 The legendary history of this clan ba« been given in full in the Cawnpore notice, in Gaz., 
VI., p. SO el serjq. 
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Khandar ildka (tract), the proprietors of which in t!io early days of British 
rule wore notorious for turbulence and intractability. According to local tradi¬ 
tion they emigrated from Bundelkhaud under a Raja Sirpal, but their first 
settlement was much further south, for in the time of Sirpal’s descendant in the 
5th generation, Raja Pirmal, they were still at Shiurajpnr (in Cawnpore), 1 and 
moved under that leader to Muhammadabad (in Farukhubad). Later ou they 
crossed the Granges under Dhir Sail and Blur Bah and occupied Chachnapur, 
a village belonging to the Chaolmd Kurmis in Jalalabad, and theuco spread 
themselves over the neighbouring villages, occupying deserted lauds and expel¬ 
ling the owners of others wherever they were able. 2 

Baclihal traditions assert that the original entry of the Chandolas into 
this district was owing to a marriage made by a Chandol with tho daughter of 
Tilok Siuh, the founder of the Jalalabad fort. If this ho so tho Chandolas liavo 
known liow to make the most of their opportunities, for they have now ousted 
the Biiclihals from tho larger and the bettor part of tho paiganah. They are 
generally well-to-do and their possessions are still steadily extending. Gokaran 
Sinli of Paraur and Dalol Sink of Khandar, tho principal Chandolas, arc in point 
of wealth and station amongst tho leading men of tho district.' 1 

Tho Jaugharas are found in large numbers in Khcra Bnjhera in tho 
valleys of tho Riimganga and Bahgul, and there are a 
few in tho north-west of Jalalabad. Locally these are 

known as ierdi Jaugharas (lowlandcrs) in contradistinction to tho hhur 

(sandy soil) Jaugharas of Bareilly, hut tho latter are also represented in this 
district, Mr. Butt gives tho following account of their traditions * :— 

“ The Janghuras claim descent from tho Toinar kitign ot Delili, I,ho predecessors of l’irtlii 

liilj. Then account is that on tlie succession ot Pirtlu iiiij to lhe Delhi throne, ninny ot ilio 

Tiuuais left Delili in disgust, at the accession of tlio Glmuhan. Five brothers loil five separate 
parties, and tho youngest of the five crossed the Ganges and first settled in Hamhhal. He had 
two sons, one of whom moved to the present Iiulandshahr district. Tho other, liana lliij, had 
three sons, anil they morel cast from Sainblial. One settled on the high land cast of the ltiiiu- 
ganga, and fiom him are descended the bhiir Jangharaa; of the other two, who wore by a second 
marriage, one was the ancestor of tlie tardi Jaugharas, now found in Bareilly and Shalijaliflnpur, 
and the other of the Budauu Jangliaras. Some of tint hliur Jangharas state that the ancestors of 
the tut ui Jaugharas were sons of a woman of tlie clan, and that lienee (heir descendants rank lower. 
This accounL is not admitted bj» tlie turui .Jangliiiras, hut tlie difference in rank is not denied. 
The names of tlie two branches nre derived from Hie countries in which they nettled ; the hhur 
Jangluiras settling on the high upland above tlie valley of the llauiganga, the others in the valley 
of that river. The earlier names in the list may he altogether or in part incorrect, but from tho 
time the tvilio settled in their present country pedigrees in detail exist, and those are probably 

1 Vide Gaz,, VI., p. BO cl seqq. - Mr. C. J. Danicll in Census Report of 1805, 

8 Mr. D. C. Buillie, G. S. * Settlement Report Cf. Gat., V'., 078, and 212-KS. 
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£nirly correct. It appears that on the average about U generations have passed, and their settle¬ 
ment here may then be put as in the 15th century, or neaily 390 years later than the alleged 
emigration from TJehli; and, as the founders of the present branches are giveo as grandsons of 
the son Annul Pal, it is clear that if the tribe is a branch ot the Tomars, and left Dehli either mi. 
tho accession or, as might he more probable, on the defeat of Pirtbl Raj, many names have beeu 
omitted. The Jangbaras have so far prospered better than any other Thikur elan in the district, 
and the villages lost by the clan have beeu compensated for by those conferred in reward for 
services rendered in the mutiny to Captain (now Colonel) Gownrt and others in IChora Bajhera. 
Tho Janghiiraain Khern Bajliera now number 3,150.” 


The PaniArs extend from the north of the Ramganga, in the oa3t of 
parganah Jalalabad, to the eastern parts of Ivant and 
Jamanr and prevail generally along the boundary of this 
and tho Hardoi district. They describe themselves as coming originally front 
IJjain in Contral India undor the leadership of Rawat Sinh. They took pos¬ 
session of Kuna. Bans Khiria in parganah Shahjahanpur, and, clearing the jungly 
and expelling the inhabitants of neighbouring villages, established themselves. 1 
Tito Ptimars (called also Ponwars and PramArs) are tho first in rank of the 
four Agni kulas or fir© races, the other three being the Pariliars, Ohalukyas (or 
Snlnnkhis) and Ohauhnns, which are fabled to have sprung from the snored fire- 
fountain or Analkund on tho summit of Mount Abu. 2 They have beeu men¬ 
tioned in previous notices and will again call for notice in the articles on the 
Allahabad, Fatchpur, Jaunpur, Benares, Azaingarh and GMwpnr districts, 
where they are also found. They are also numerous iu Hamirpur, where a colony 
was settled (by local tradition from Dhar in Central India) several centuries. 
ago. 3 


The KAsibs are chiefly found in tho south of parganah Nigobi and in tho 
adjacent portions of ShAhjahAnpnr, Jamaur, Tilhar, PavvAyan, 
and Bartignon. The Katolia country is in the western 
1 ’ part of the bankati ildka in parganah Jalalabad and on either 

Rnphnbausis and s jj e 0J p (jj e g 0 (; ,.; veri Tl ie Ragliubansi and Gautam clans 

U UU1,(UUS. 

are found principally in the old parganah of BangAon, now 
included in JalAlabad; the Gautatns occupying the eastern side of what was 
formerly the old BAngaon parganah up to the RAmganga, and the Raghubansis 
the wostorn side down to the Ganges. Sufficient description of these well- 
known tribes lias been given in forinoi* notices. 

The Chaulians, Rat,hors, Gaurs and otlier clans have no distinct or special 
Ohauhans RaUiors country of their own, but are scattered about through the 

Gain's. country of the other clans amongst whom they have settled, 

1 Census Report, 1 “65- 7 Vide Supplemental Glossary, I., p. G8: Sherriug'e Hindu 

Tribes, I„ 149 : Gnz., VII., 68. 'Giiimirpru- Settlement Report ( 1880 ), p. 28. 

10s 
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chiefly in consequence of marriage alliances. Mr. Currie’s remarks on this are 
as follows :— 1 

« This is owing? to the custom universal amongst Rajputs of never marrying in tlieli own 
clan The whole clan Is considered one .family, and marriage within it is looked upon an incest. 
The clana axe all graded or divided into (1) the highest and beat; (2) the medium ; and (3) 
the lower or inferior : and the universal rule in marriage ia that the wives are taken from 
clans lower down iu tlie scale, the lower clans giving their daughters with handsome dowries 
to superior clans* Daughters must l>o married and dowries must he given with the daughters, 
hence daughters are expensive luxuries in any Hdjput families ; in the lower clans from the 
heavy expenses o£ dowries, and in the higher from the greater diflieulty of finding suitable 
husbands. The Gbaulidns and Hathora arc the only clans amongst the first flight who aro 
numerous in this district, and they are to be found pretty equally distributed through all the 
purgunalis.” 

The acquisition of what ia now Lite principal possession of t.ho Gitur clan 
has been described above ; thoif original settlement was, however, in and around 
Seramau (South) of tho Shiihjahaupur parganah. Their traditions state that 
about 900 years ago tho Gujars held possession of Seramau and a taluka of 
62 villages; that their violence and disinclination to pay tribute induced tho 
then King of Dohli to ofler the taluka to any one who could take it; and that 
in consequence Khagrai and Jjaghvai, Gaurs of Cbandramabol, took possession 
of the Gtijar possessions and established themselves there. Tho date assigned 
to this exploit is of course absurdly wrong, but the rest of the tradition is very 
probably correct. Gaurs are of a middle rank amongst tho Rajputs of tho 
district. They stand lower than Baohhals, Pamars and Katehrias, but higher 
than Chanclclas, Jangbaras, Kasihs, and Ihighubansia. 3 

The Bania caste (22,86-1) presents more difficulties than either of the 

two preceding ones. The term ‘ Bania’ is itself ambiouous, 
Bmiias. . . . 

being sometimes used as the name of a caste and sometimes 

as that of a profession or trade. Mr. Bcamcs seems to deny tho existence 

of a Bania casts altogether 3 . He speaks of the doubtful existence of a class 

of Bais Banias in Oudh as the sole representatives of the Taisya eaate, but ho 

would reject altogether the system of classifying Hindus into four classes, 

as Brahmans, Kshatrias, Taisyas, and Sudras. Mr. Growse 1 alludes to the 

vague ‘ popular idea that tho Taisya is properly tbe trading as the Sudra is 

supposed to bo the servile caste, while it is definitely ruled that the former is 

1 Settlement Report, p. ssv. Mr. Porter writes—Thu Rajput clans only recognise 
one gotra, except Gams, who lnive two: these two can iutcriuurry.” Iu the South and Hast 
Pun]:ib, nccoiding to Mr. Ihhcisoii, tilt* restriction oo intermarriage is more lax aiming Kiijpiits 
than among other Hindus ; Jats, Gujais will not marry in the chat; Rajputs only exclude 
the sept or section o£ the clan. Hero it. would seem to bp diffoioul, and the clan, except among 
Gams, is excluded. 2 Mr. 1). G. Rail-lie, oh. 3 Kuppl. [Jloss., I., iS.'i. And if it 

*s une it apparently includes not only Hindus but .rains and Muliaimnudaiis. * Census, 

u-port, i87v, lxxxiii. 
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tlie move respectable appellation of the two.’ But he puts aside this popular 
theory as untenable and cites examples of its inadaptability to facts. He sum a 
Up his argument thus: “ Excepting only the Brahman and Thaknr, all other 
Indian castes correspond, not to the Scottish clans with which they are so 
often compared, and from which they are utterly dissimilar, but to the close 
guilds which in mediaeval times had so great an influonce on European society. 
As the goldsmiths formed themselves into a company for mutual protection, so 
the Sundrs combined to make a caste: the former admitted many provincial 
guilds with special customs and regulations, the latter recognized many subordi¬ 
nate golras .• the former required a long term of apprenticeship, amounting 
virtually to adoption, tlie latter made the profession hereditary : the former 
required an oath of secrecy, the latter ensured secrecy by restricting social 
intercourse with outsiders.” 

The word Bania is derived from the Sanskrit Banij , 1 a trador.’ Mr. J. 
R. Reid, in his enumeration 1 of the population of the Azamgarh district, has 
apparently abstained from using t.hc term bania. at all and usod the words 
“ trading classes” in its stead. In the index to the third volume of Hindu 
Castes and Tribes by the late Mr. Sherring tho subdivisions of Banins, as given 
in tho census report of 1872, aro classified under the same generic term, 

“ trading classes,” but in the body of that work we find them mostly spoken 
of as Banias. Mr. Sherring considered it pretty certain that the Taisyas 
ware once au agricultural class, but that tlio Sudrna have stepped into their 
position, and that the two castes have become so mingled that it is hard 
to point with precision to any loading distinction between them. All that 
ho thinks can bo said respecting them is that certain castes are purer Taisyas 
or puror Sndras than certain others. 3 Elsewhere Mr. Sherring goes as far 
as Mr. Beatnes in denying the existence of any pure Vaisya castes north 
of the Narbada. Writing of the trading classes of the Madras Presidency he 
says : —Notwithstanding the assertion of Dr. Cornish, the compiler of the 
Madras census report, that the trading classes of that Presidency are generally 
admitted to be Taisyas, it is not for a moment to be imagined that they better 
deserve to be so reckoned than the same classes in the north, which are known 
everywhere as Banias. 3 ” 

It was in consequence of the classification of Hindus, adopted in tho 
census forms of 1872, into four classes—Brahmans, Rajputs, Banias and 

1 Aznmuiivh Settlement Report. “Sherring’s Hindu 7 riies and Castes, I., £4R. 

But we n>ny lisle “ what is a pme‘Vaisy.V?” Tlie expression is not easy of comprehension 
on the theory that the four-fold division of uaotea was occupational (ilotc by Mr. Deiml 
Ihbetson, o.s.) 3 Ibid,, ill , lilfi. 
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« others ’’-—that this arrangement was followed in previous volumes of 
this series, and even iu the forms of tlio recent (1881) census the pre¬ 
eminence of the twice-born classes is in a manner recognized by thoir 
position at the head of the list, all the rest being arranged in alphabetical 
order. 1 2 * It was recognized that no attempt to classify the castes in an 
ascending scale according to relative rank had any chance ot success, 
as not only would most of the tribes fchcinsclvos not admit their assumed 
inferiority, but European authorities on the subject would in many cases 
equally dispute it. Thus among the castes placed below Danins in the 
census of 1881 are the Bhuiuhars 8 . Mr. Shcrring classes them as Brah¬ 
mans, but Mr. J. It. Reid regards them as a separate caste midway 
between Brahmans and Kshatris. Beturning to the Banias—whoso claims 
to be reckoned next after Rajputs, and before the others to whom an 
alphabetical order is given, cannot he supported on tlio ground of nu¬ 
merical superiority 11 — we must look elsewhere than to the census forms of 
1881 for assistance in ascertaining their subdivisions. According to the census 
of 1872 they were as follows' 1 : — 


i/ 

Agarwfila ... 

,,, 

• . . 

1,395 

Jai.Wiil ... 

... 

... 1 

Ajudliyhbasi 


... 

2,240 

Malmr ... 

... 

... 614 

Agrahd 

Hi 


2,470 

Mnilmriu ... 

... 

... IS 

BarahEaini,,, 



38 

ParwiU 

... 

m 

Bobm ... 


.. * 

91 

Bastogi 

... 

116 

Bislraoi ... 

• it 


22 

PaiBogi ... 


... 1C1 

Bnranwfir ,, 

... 

... 

1 1 1 

Simiili 


... 3,970 

Cliausaiui ... 

<»• 

i. . 

8 

Uuuuur 

... 

... 1,433 

Dhusnr 

... 


23 

Otuiya 

... 

I 

Delhi (Umar) 



540 

Unspecified 

... 

... 208 

Gflrer ... 

Hardiii 

... 


44 

1,069 


Total 

... 14,600 


The total, 14,600 in 1872, was less, it will be observed, by 8,264 than 


Apparent increase 
of 56 per cent, from 
1872 to 1881. 


the total returned iu 1881, and ft might bo inforrod 
that there had been an increase in the number of the 
caste, amounting to 56 per cent., during the nine years 


between 1872 and 1881. But, in the district of Moradabad wo shall find a 


1 See Form VIII. The Deputy Superintendent of Census, North-Western Provinces, explains 
this form by saying that it is based on numerical .superiority, i, c., only tastes comprising 
over 100,000 are included, tlio rest being lumped together as fk oLher Hindu castes.** 

2 For n full account of this caste see under Aztungaih, and Suppl. Gloss., I., in. » They 

are exceeded in these proviuces by Aliira, Cliaiuurs, Kachhis, Kahfirs and Kimiua. 4 * * * OX 

the names given iu the text some are not, pioperly speaking, subdivisions and some arc 

not necessarily Banias at all. Bishnoi is the name of a sect which includes others than 

Banias, but ia also said to be a subdivision of Banias ; Snrdogu is the name of a sect, ; Bohra is 

a money-lender, whatever hiq enste ; Dhusars are said to be Banins here, but apparently claim 

to be Brahmans in the Jt'anjab, 
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decrease in the total of about the same number, 1 so that the more probable con¬ 
clusion seems to be that the figures of one or both enumerations are inaccu¬ 
rate. 

Among the subdivisions shown in 1872 are Saraogis, who numbered 
0 . . then 161. The word is derived from the Sanskrit ardvalca, 

Saraogis, ..... 

which primarily signifies “ a hearer ” (from gravas, the 

ear), but is used also with the following (among other) meanings 1£ a 
pupil; a particular class of Buddhist ascetics, properly one who by adhering 
to the teaching of Buddha and practising the four great truths becomes quali¬ 
fied eventually to bo ranked as an Arhat , a and to bo addressed as Ayuslmiat 
Sruvaka-vrata is the name of a Jain treatise, 3 and Srdvaka is the general name 
of the Jain laity; Sarangi is only the Hindi form of this word. Dr. Hunter 
describes Jainism as a “distinct sect”—though whether of Buddhism or Hin¬ 
duism is not expressed; but probably he means the former, as he speaks of it as 
“ in some respects Buddhism equipped with a mythology.” 1 Mr. Growse 
writes :—“ Jaiuism existed probably before Buddism ; certainly before the form 
of Vaislmavism now recognized as orthodox.” In the census of 1881 the 
old (1872) classification of natives of India by religion into Hindus and 
Muhammadans has been oxtonded, and the Jains have been counted as distinct 
religionists, ranking equally as such with Hindiis, Sikhs, Muhammadans, 
Christians, Buddhists, Brahmos, Jews and P6rsis. One result of this course has 
been that in the table of Hindu castes 5 Bauias who arc Jaiti3 or Muhammadans 0 
have been nominally excluded, although in practice it appears 7 many of the 
Saraogis have gone into the Hindu total; not apparently as Banias, but among 
the “other Hindu castes.” 8 

Of the other subdivisions the Agarwalas and Agrahris probably derive 
their name and origin from Agroha in Hariana. The 
Agarwalas (many of whom are Saraogis, i.e., Jains) 
havo been described in previous volumes 0 and very little need be added here. 
They affect to consider themselves the only true Yaisyas and some pandits 

1 But not the same percentage, 5 “ One worthy of the homage of gods and 

men,” a title both of Jain Tirthankaras and of Gautama Buddha himself. 5 Mother Willi¬ 
ams’ Sanskril-English Dictionary. 4 The Indian Empire p. 164 (Imp. Gaz„ IV. art. Indio, 

p. 2Cu) - 5 Census foi m VIII. “ e g, Hohra, see posh 7 Note by Mr. White, 

Deputy Superintendent of Census. 8 There is not the slightest doubt about Jams being 

propetly described as Hindus by race, though in religious belief ihey differ from the mass of 
Hindus, who are Vaishnavas by persuasion. I he distinction is a purely religious one, and it ia 
on every-day occurrence for a lianui to pass from either teiigion to the other. The curious thing 
is that Jainism admits converts only from one particular caste, i e., the Banias. This explains 
the difficulty sometimes felt ns to their recognition or non-recognition of caste: there ia 
little or no occasion for them to recognize it, since all the members of the community are of 
the same caste, though of different pots (Note by Mr. Growse). 8 1 . g., Gaz., iV,, 280 

(Etawa). 
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(according to Mr. Sherring) are weak enough to support their pretensions. 


Mr. Sherring 1 


imerates 17£ clans as 

follows 

:— 

1. 

Garga. 

10 

ICrana. 

2. 

Gobliilfi. 

li. 

TSyal. 

3. 

GarVala. 

12. 

Tnrana. 

4. 

Batsila, 

13. 

Thingala.. 

5. 

Kasila. 

14. 

Titila. 

G. 

Sinhdla. 

15. 

Nltal. 

7. 

Man gala.. 

16. 

Tundala. 

8. 

Bhiidala. 

17. 

Goila and Goina. 

9. 

Tin gal a. 

m- 

Bindala. 

?e 

(according to the 

same authority) tlio tr 


descended partly I'rotn a Vaisya and partly from a Brnh- 
‘'■'* manioal ancestor. The clan is, however, regarded as of tlio 

Vaisya tribe and is engaged in trade. Its members wear the sacred cord, a 
practice of many other elan-i of traders. Polygamy is indulged in by Agrabi'is, 
and on this account, it is said, they have lost the high position which they 
formerly held: yet Brahmans and TMjpuls are not, in popular esteem, dis¬ 
honoured by their polygamist habits. 2 

The Agrahris are divided into several classes, some of which aro as 
follows 3 :— 

1. Uttaraha 5. Dnldman, 

2. Pftcbliawivu. 0. Midiuliya. 

3. Banarnsi. 7. Ajudhyabiisi (1'roni Ajndliyn.) 

4. Time-ham. 8. Ctihitmvvo(fiom ninety-six imrt;anah,s). 

Bftrahsaini (called Barhseni by Mr. Sherring-\ also claim Agroha as their 

place of origin. Tliey are cliiefly bankers. Bohras are 
mentioned by Mr. Sherring among the twenty-four princi¬ 
pal trading castes of Raj put an a and tlio only descrip¬ 
tion 4 ho gives of them there is that they aro “ traders 
in tin, iron and other wares.” He also includes them among tlio 81. 
“ trading and oiher Hindu tribes of the Central Provinces.” 6 Under the name 
of “ Borali” they seem to bo included, but as Muhammadans, in a similar class 
(traders) in Bombay. 6 They seem in that Presidency to be engaged also in 
agriculture and a large part of the trade of Western India is said to bo in 
their hands. Bnrhrinpur, an important town in the Nimar district of tlio Cen¬ 
tral Provinces is, on the authority of Sir George Campbell, declared to be 

1 Hindu Tribes and Castes. I., 587. The oi Biography of these names is Mr. Shcrring’s 
and .appears doiihtiul in some cases, but materials fnr correction are not available. 2 Ibid , 
X., 29-’. But to marry more than one wife, except for good reason or in a very rich 
family, is thought discreditable (note by Mr. W. C. Benett). 3 See note above as to 

orthography. ‘ Hindu Tribes, III., 52. s Ibid., II., 110. * Ibid., II., 160. 


B trail saini. 


B-bra or Borah. 



BANIAB. 
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the cc city of the Borahs,” which they greatly reveronce and desire as a 
burial-place. These Muhammadan Borahs are supposed to be descended from 
Hindu Borahs who have intermarried with immigrants from the Persian Gulf. 
Mr. Grow r se mentions an interesting process observable in Muttra by which 
Brahmans are gradually becoming members of the Bulira caste, “the trade of 
the usurer being highly incompatible with priestly pretensions.” 1 In many 
trading centres in these provinces the term “Bolrra” is used as synonymous with 
£ ‘ wholesale dealer” and “ money-lander.” Dr. Fallon in a note to the word in 
his Hindustani Dictionary says, “ the Bohrns appear to have originated in GuznH, 
where they became converts to Muhammadanism, but they are settled in many 
parts of Central and Western India and in the North-Western Provinces.” 

Bislmois and Dhusars will he described in the Moradabad memoir. 


Bislinois. 

Tilifisars. 

Buranwftrs. 


llclm-Umur. 


Baranwars are divided into twenty branches and are 
found in Ghazipur, Jaunpur, Azamgarh and Gorakhpur. 
Dcrlii-Umar (or Dirh-Umar) is a subdivision of the 
Umar class, midway between the Til-Umav and Dusres, 
which make up the three subdivisions. The Gurer 


and Hanlui of the census report are not mentioned in any of the au- 


Gurer and Havdfii, 
named. 


thorities quoted above, and the latter seems simply 
to indicato that they are residents of tho district so 


Jaiswfir (in Sherring’s work Jaiswal) is the name of a numerous class of 
. f reputed Vaisyas sprung from Ujain, many of whom 

are Jains by religion. 2 Mr. Beames thinks, from the 
fact that Jaiswdr is tho name of a subdivision of Chamars, Dhanuks, Kalals, 
Muruos, Kurmis, Tells, Banias and other inferior tribes, that its use as such 
implies perhaps that those subdivisions camo originally from Jais, a large 
manufacturing town in Oudh. 3 

The Mahurs of tho census may be the Mahrus mentioned by Mr. Sherring 
as numbering 10,000 in Agra. 4 There is a trading class 
called Mahorin Bhartpur. 6 Mr. Beames mentions Mahaur 
as a subdivision of Sunars or goldsmiths, and one of the tribes that employ 
a secret language to facilitate fraud. We come nearer to a true descrip¬ 
tion of them in the note by Mr. Sells on the castes of Agra, where they 
appear to be numerous. lie says that they are not true Taisyas, a claim few 
indeed of tho so-called Vaisyas could substantiate, but are descended from a 
Vaisya by a Cliaube woman. 

1 Census f 1072) report, I., Ixxxiii. 1 Slierring, I., 236. ! Suppl. Gloss, I., 

144. 4 Slierriiig, I., 296. 6 Ibid., Ill., 62. 
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Farwal. 


Easlogi, 


Mathuria is tlie name of a subdivision of Banins and also of Brfihmans, 
Dlutnuks, and other tribes. It evidently points to Mnttra 
Mathuria, ag their place of origin. The Panvkls or Parwlirs are 

Jains and aro also found (according to Slierring) in the 
Patwal. ~ , „ . , 

Central Provinces. 1 

The Rastogis are said, to have some peculiar customs, amongst othors that 

the women decline to eat food cooked by their husbands. 

They are said to have come from Amethi and have three 

subdivisions, which do not intermarry—Auiethi, Indrapati, and Mauharia. 

The Simali of the census is probably the Srimal tribe, said to be partly 

Jains, mentioned by Slierring as 0110 of the trading castes 

of Benares. The Unayas aro really Banias, but aro often 

by the Brahmans classed us K&yaths, on the ground that 
Unoya. * *■ 

they cat meat and drink spirits. The caste has ninny— 

according to Slierring, twonty—subdivisions, all of which are engaged in 

trade. 

Among the “ other castes” the census returns (1881) give tho population 
, , , of the following 1 , to which the name of the special oalliug or 

trade followed, or other brief note to aid in identifying thorn, 

has been added :—■ 


Unoya. 


Name of caste. 

Total po¬ 
pulation. 

Females, 

Name of caste. 

Total po¬ 
pulation. 

Females. 

Almr (cattle-breeder) ... 

r,Bi 

202 

Dhamik (sweeper and wea¬ 

11,033 

6,343 

A Mr (cowherd) 

65,210 

28,941 

ver). 



Earliii (carpenter) 

10,067 

7,397 

Dhobi (washerman) 

17,232 

8,039 

Bkangi (scavenger) 

7,228 

3,324 

Qftdaria (shepherd) 

16,662 

7,8 49 

Bbat (genealogist, pane¬ 

1,680 

757 

Gosuiu (ascetic scot) 

2,610 

1,19a 

gyrist,,) 



Gfijftr ... 

3,103 

1,317 

Btaurji or Blmrbhunji, 

14,361 

0,662 

.Jdt 

628 

181 

(grni n’pai'dier.) 



K&chlii (agriculturist) ,. 

69,058 

27,408 

Clinmiir (skinner, tanucr 

85,481 

39,068 

Kalior (palki-beaier) 

3«,9b5 

10,976 

and leather worker). 



Knlwar (distiller) 

6,916 

3,200 


1 Slierring, 31., 116. It is possible these may have been confounded with Punvols, 
a close of Banias numerous in Maiupun, whose name is said to he derived from Home snored 
place called Puri ; in which case the original form of tho word would be Puri-wala. Pur Imps 
Jng'mnsUh, or Puii, in Orissa is the town intended, 2 The castes selected by the census 

department were those only of which the total for tho Provinces exceeded 100,001'. It would 
have been interesting tu show the rate of increase or decrease ill the totals of each caste 
during the inteiviil between the two enumerations, but m attempting to do tliia such startling 
differences presented themselves that the idea was abandoned, as any results uhtaniod from 
comparing the figures Would only tnislvad. Thus the Mali civate returned in las contain¬ 
ing 1,845 is returned as consisting of U),X67 members in 1881 \ tho Kalwiirs, who lmd 6,015 in 
1872, had 18,881 in 188 1; ICnrmis, witli 103,‘J58 in 1872, were returned as only 28,248 in 1881. 
Such discrepancies can only be accounted for by differences in the classifications of tho two 
censuses 






OTHER 

CASTES. 


SI 

Name of caate , 

Total po¬ 
pulation 

Females 

Name of caste. 

Total po¬ 
pulation 

1'emaUs 

Kbalik (pig and poultry 2,921 

990 

•Vfaliah (boatman) 

• 6G4 

323 

breeder and tanner.) 



Nai (barber) 

... 14,834 

6,532 

Kaynsi h or K a y a t h 

11,282 

5,207 

PaM (fowler, watchman 

), 17,186 

8,193 

(scribe.) 



Sonar (gold and silver- 5,185 

2,364 

Kuri (weaver) 

. 22,771 

10,679 

smilh). 



Eumhar (polter) .. 

i. 8,093 

4,103 

Tnmoli (betel-nut seller), 1,940 

90S 

Kurmi or Kunbi 

. 103,958 

4S.612 

Teli (oilman) 

... 21,943 

10,417 

Irodh or Lodha (cultiva¬ 
tor.) 

I/ohar (blacksmith) 

2,413 

1,167 

Unspecified ... 

... 21,549 

10,029 

.. 10,969 

4,527 




Xfinia (salt-cxiractor) 

. 2,877 

1,316 

Total 

.. 532,616 

274,689 

Mali (gardener) 

. 1,841 

8)1 


_ _— 

- „ 

Ihe names in brackets indicate only the trade, business 

or callin 

g which 


is usually associated with fho caste, for individual members will be found in 
every caste following different and frequently quite opposite pursuits. Rajputs, 
Brahman and Kermis represent the bulk of the resident proprietary community, 
and with’ Akira, Chamars, Kadi his and Knr tin's are the agricultural olasses pro¬ 
perly so-called. The rest are names of castes some of whose members combine 
cultivation of the soil with their special caste-occupations, and this is especially 
the case with the Pasis, Dhanuks, Gadarias, 1 KAyasths and Lodhas. 2 Some of 
course exclusively follow agriculture, while others, those for example living in 
towns, devote themselves entirely to lion-agricultural labour. Even the Bairagia 
and Gosdins, prone ns they are to a roving life, occasionally vary agriculture 
with mendicancy; but the profits of the latter trade are too attractive to allow 
them to become good cultivators. 

i he chief agricultural castes, arranged in order of merit as cultiva¬ 
ble chief caste of tors, are,” writes Mr. (Jurrie, “(1st) the Kunnis ; (2nd 
at01s iln( l 3rd) tho Kuchins or Muraos and L Kistuis' ! ; (4th) 

Chamars. These are all very good and amongst the first flight with no great 
distance between them. Then come Ahirs, Brahmans, Kolis or Koris, KahArs 
and I atlians as medium cultivators , and as usually inferior, Ttiakurs, Gadarias, 
Pasis, Dhanuks, and those classes who are not, strictly speaking, agriculturists. 
Hie Kunnis are most numerous in parguualis Pawiiyan, KhiuarandTilhar; 
and their distribution- the Ivachhls or Muraos iu Jalalabad, Pawayan, Kant, 

1 Usually pronounced as if sprit “ Garaiia.’’ 1 Also called Lodh) or Lodh. An 

interesting account of this caste will bo found in Mr. V. A. Smilh'a conlribntiou m the 
iiamnpur Pcttli'tiicnl lioport ( i860), p. so. A ceoniing to that writer the distinction between 
Loalna and JCurmis is 9 pn bably, only nonii.ml and does not imply difference in blood. Ho 
thinks the claim sometimes set up fur Lodlus of being autochthonous cannot be supnorted, hut 
teat, like other tribes, they have moved down from the w<st. ;i iti-mns Inn e been includj 

ed |.im>ng Kiirmia at the teci'iit census. Mr. Porter iltinks they should huyc been returned as 
& distinct caste. They rank below Ahirs and above Kahars. 

Its 
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Sb&hjuhanpur andTilhar; tho Kisfinsin Pawayan, Jamaurand Sbabjahanpur, 
the Chamai's in Jalalabad, Pawayan, Shahjahiinpnr and Till]ar ; the Abfrs in 
Jalalabad, Tilhar, Pawayan and Kant; tho Brahmans in Pawayan, Jalalabad, 
Rhubjahanpnr and Kant; the Kolh or Korls in Pawayan andShfihjahiinpur; 
the Pathnns in fihahjabanpur,Tilbar, Jalalabad and Pawayan; tho Timbers in 
Jalalabad, Ivaut, Kb era Bajbera and Pawayan ; tbc Gadarias in Jalalabad, 
Pawayan, Sbabjahanpur and Kant • and the Pasis in Pawayan, Shhhjahnnpur, 
Khntar and Earagaon.” 

Space will not permit of even a brief account being given of the minor 
castes, and we must be content with giving the subdivisions found in the dis¬ 
trict, in 1881, of two of tho most important. Tho subdivisions of Ahirs, with 


AMr subdivisions. 

or upwards). 


the population of each at tho last census, were as follows 
(those clans only being named which had 100 members 


Names of subdivisions. 

Popula¬ 

tion, 

Names of subdivisions. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Acllimid 



*219 

rCnri 

348 

Baj ev 



1,985 

Khurabebaua ... 

MS 

Baida 



1 ST 

lilmtift 

183 

Barsarnian 

... 


191 

Lolim 

2 (itt 

Bartariu 

... 


679 

Miidhrjlinla ... 

179 

Bhiiraiidwfiri 



972 

Nngolftil ... ... 

10 () 

liliarkusid 



114 

Naudbitaet ... ... 

350 

Bbirgudi 

... 

O.l 

8,100 

Nikom 

169 

Derona ... 

... 

1 . 

1,880 

Odra 

162 

Di'swar ... 



164 

1 ’atariu 

108 

Dlmr 

... 


916 

1‘ohiS 

106 

Denial; 



100 

Harni ... ... 

108 

Ghoar horn lift ... 



93 

liawat 

728 

Ghorcharha 



1,706 

Itohaubnnsf 

212 

(Ibod 



1,520 

Kiilhdii ... , . 

371 

GinJaiha 

... 


134 

Hninlil ... ... , . 

196 

Gwaliih 



161 

Sunsiiria ... ... 

123 

GwaLbpmg 



14,892 

Unspecified 

21,167 

Jackin 



213 

Specified sub-divisions with under 100 

4,40ft 

Jaduhansi 



1,274 

members each. 


Jauari 

... 


99 



^elai 



ICO 



Jhakh 



184 



Jbiinti 

... 


150 



Kamarhu 



890 

Total ... 

66,516 


According to Kir Henry Elliot, N and bans, Jadubans, and Gwalbans are 
names of three grand divisions, and the first (Kandbans) only has subdivi¬ 


sions (got). A lulloi account of thiscasto must be reserved for the memoir of 
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tiie Muttra district, to which all the Ahirs of these provinces trace their origin, 
Gujkr subdivisions. Of Gujars the subdivisions were as follows : — 


Names of subdivi¬ 
sions. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Names of subdivi- 
siuns. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Names of subdivi¬ 
sions. 

Popula- 

tiou. 

Bagrai 

166 

Mellclii 

183 

Specified subdivisions 

972 

Bargonn 

102 

Nnvu 

320 

with under 10U mem- 


Gliurmi 

117 

Plitranll 

152 

bets each, 


Kihtar 

99 

Karohi 

92 



Mfindhari 

330 

Unspecified 

841 

Total 

3,163 


Some account of the Giijar caste will be found in the Moradabad and 


Muttra notices. 


.From the vernacular lists compiled in the oensus office the following appear 
The “ unspecified” to be the details of the “unspecified” castes, and they are 
the censuB. added here as it may be of interest to ascertain them :— 


Name ol caste. 

General occupation. 

Total 

population. 

Arnldi 



Village servant, uultivator 

2,443 

Isabella 



Powder 

2,034 

Banjirii 



Travelling grain denier, cattle merchant ... 

136 

Bari 


■ i i 

Leaf-plate seller, torch-bearer ... ... 

643 

Barwar 



Grass-cutter and seller 

279 

Biiwaria 

• •• 


Cultivator, thief, hunter ... 

8 

Bengali 


• •4 

Servant ... ... ... ... 

17 

Birjbusl 


• «4 

Dancer, singer ... 

86 

Chhipi 

*00 


Calico printer ... ... ... ... 

43 

Dnbgar 

■ «» 


Leather vessels (“ kuppa”) maker 

SB 

Darn 



Tailor ... ... ... ... 

2,783 

Devotees 1 


« • « 

Mendicancy ... ... ... ... 

2,084 

Dluu’kar 



Worker in reeds and canes ... ... 

34 

Dhoti rli 

to 

*'■ 

Ballad singer ... ... ... ... 

3 

Dlmnia 

oo 


Cotton carder ... ... ... 

425 

Game Id 

• 4* 


Agriculturist ... ... ... ... 

1,764 

Ghosi 



Milkman, cultivator ... ... 

47 

Haltvai 



Confectioner ... ... ... ... 

506 

Joshi 



Servant, receiver of SlmB ... ... 

1,504 

Kanohau 



Dancer, prostitute ... ... ... 

690 

Kan jar 



Hope-maker, trapper mud-toy maker ...- 

401 

Knrnatak 



Mngcr and dancer ... ... »•» 

20 

Kasiii'ii 



Metnl-vessel dealer 

40 

Khattri 



Servant, merchant ... ... 

1,498 

Mnnor 


— 

Mrioklayer ... 

27 

MurcherS 

it) 


Beggar 

5 

Nut 



Acrobat ... ... ... 

2,088 

Niarfa 



Gold and silversmiths’ waste washer ... ... 

no 

Pat^ya 



Braid, fringe and tape maker ... ... 

9<i2 

Sin h 



Soi \ ant, cultivator ... ... ... 

14 

T a, waif 1 



Dancer, prostitute ... ... 

2 

TlmtherS 



Brass and copper smith ... ... ... 

445 




Total 

2?,rH9 


1 l 'ide separate list ,poit. s Should have been returned'as Kamjani (Note by Air; 

Porter;, 
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From (.he same source is derived the following list of devotees and reli¬ 
gious mendicants, but not the classification in the second 
column, which lias been obtained from Professor Wilson’s 
Essays on the Reliction of ike Hindus and other authorities, no oluo being given 


by the census returns : — 


Name of sect. 

Classifiid as Vi.sluniitP (V), 
Sivaitc (S), Slnikta (Sh.), 
Jain, &c. 

Total 

population 

Females. 

•Aughar 



S. ... 

5 

Nil. 

Bulr.igJ 



V. ... 

1,520 

672 

Biahmnclian 1 ... 



8. ... 

4 

Nil 

Chat arid as! 



V. ... 

1 

Nil. 

IlaioheU ... 


ff . 

s. 

8 

4 

Jngi 


.. , 

S. M , 

025 

158 

KnMrpanthi 



v. ... 

lfi 

6 

Npnakthnhi 



Sikh 

.1(1 

11 

l’ammlinn-a’ ... 



S. ... 

4 

Nil. 

]i itdha Balahbi ... 



V. ... 

1 

Nil. 

Rfimanandi 



V. ... 

15 

3 

Saklti ... 



V. ... 

2 

i 

Siitui.vusi ... 



V s. 

4 

Nit. 

XJda-si 



Sikh 

2 

1 

Vaishiilio ... 



v. ... 

IS 

4 

Unspecified ... 

... 



120 

40 




Total 

2,084 

SOS 


Musalmans are divided, according to religion, by the last census into 

Musalmans by rc- Sunnis or orthodox (5(1,162), Shins or followers of 

ligI kti. Eli (§ 7 ); a)K i dVnhahis, of whom there were nono in 

this district. In addition to these figures, the census returns enable us to give 

, details of certain Indian tribes of Musaltn&ns, usually 

Nau-Muslims ^ ' 

culled Nau-Muslims. These numbered allogethcr only 

677 in this district, and were :—Muhammadan Rajputs (let) , Movvutis (577). 

Some account of these will be given in the Moradabad memoir, as they are more 

numerous in that district. 


But neither the census returns for 1872 nor those for 1881 give a fair 
representation of the different classes that make up the Muhammadan com¬ 
munity ; and, indeed, as remarked by Mr. J. Li Iicid in his account of tho 
Musalmans of Azumgarli, “ It would not be easy to get a correct numerical 
representation of them. They are well known and arc marked off from each 
other by definite custom, as well as by degrees of social consideration. But 
the vanity of individuals would make it a difficult and invidious task for the 

1 Fur the different inenmnpe. of this term see Fill Ion’s Dot. and Wilson’s Glossary, under 
the word. Fallon says il is assumed by many i elimous viii'uboiuls. 2 Dnobtfiilly placed 

arnon-! Similes by Professor Wilson, Essays, l,n 231. bee also Barth, The Rd,„iona of 
irutin, y. 231. ’ 1 
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census enumerator to assign every one to his proper class.” Mr. Reid states 
the classes thus:—(1) Millds, 1 who ara subdivided into Savyids and Shaikhs 
and are reputed to be the descendants of Arabian Muhammadans ; (2) Wilayati 
(foreign) Patlmns, who are supposed to be descended from immigrants into 
India from the north-west; (3) Wilayati Mughals, ditto; and (4) Indian 
Muhammadans. 


Mnhgals. 


Sayyids are real or pretended descendants of Ali; Shaikhs call themselves 
Kunishi, Saddiqi, Usmani, Faruqi, Abbasi, TJlvi, Hashitni, Ansari, and pro¬ 
bably many other titles, which in their origin weie doubtless clan-names, some 
of them being names of Arab tribes. When a Hindu is converted to Islam 
he assumes ttie designation Shaikh or Shaikh Sidqi (from sidy, ‘truth’). 

Pathans are all Afghans or descended from Afghans, and some tribes of 

them are designated Rohillas. 2 Pathan is merely a Hin- 
Fnthang. , , , J 

dustani corruption ot rakutun. 

Mughals were worshippers of the sun and originally lived a nomad life 
in Tartary. In the second Caliph’s time they were 
converted to Islam and have poured into India since 
the time of Chingiz Khtin. The derivation of the word Mongol has been 
much dismissed by European philologists. Dr. Schmidt derived it from mong, 
a Mongol word meaning ‘ brave,’ but another derivation is from mon-gol or 
monga-gol, ‘ the silver river’ (identified with the Zerebreuski river, that falls 
into the Argun 8 miles from Argunskoi). The chief of the Mongols first 
adopted the style Mongol Khan in 1147 A.DA Tartar is a word seldom used 
in India, but its derivation may be mentioned in this connection. The tribe 
was called Tartar, which means ‘ nomad,’ from their habit of dwelling in move- 
able yurts or tents, a yurt being called in Manchu talara-bu, which is again 
derived from the Tnngusic word tata or tartar, meaning £ to drag’ or ‘pull,’ and 
a tent is still called tatan or tata . 

Of the Indian Musalmans a fuller description will be given in the Azam- 
garh memoir; they are too few in this district to war¬ 
rant much space being occupied about them. But there is 
one peculiar caste of Muhammadans in this district, of which an account (kindly 
furnished by Mr. D. C. Baillie, c.s.' may be given. 


Indian Musalmans, 


1 So called because their ancestors were the class to whom principally milks or revenue- 
free grants of land were given under Muhammadan rule. 3 Pee furthir under Kfiinpur 

Native State. 3 Note by Mr, Denzil Ibhetsnn, c.s , who refers, for further inform¬ 

ation, to the Punjab Census Report and IJolluw’s Races of Afghanistan (but much of the latter 
he thinks is “doubtful theory”). 4 Howortli’s Chinghi?, Khtin anti his Anrr-tora in 

Indian Antiquary, IX., 24G. On the four distinct meaniugs the word Mughal (or 'Mughal’) 
came to bear in India, set) Hunter's Orissa I. 232. 
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In the lihudar of the Ganges, in tiihsil Jalalabad of tin’s district and in 


Pankhias. 


Budiinn and fiijnor further north, are found in small isolated 
hamlets, pushed far forward into the rain-shod of tho river, 
groups of a peculiar caste of Muhammadans cfillcd Pankhias. They profess to 
bo strict Muhammandans, but transgress Muhammadan law in eating tnrllus, 
alligators and other animals usually regarded as forbidden. During the continu¬ 
ance of the Pirthipur Dhai fair the Pankhias of the neighbourhood attend in 
considerable numbers and are to be seen from morning to uight in tho river 
amongst the worshippers, plunging below the surface of the water in search 
for the coins which are secretly dropped into tho river as offerings to GangA- 
mai. At night the bathing—and consequent dropping of coins into the river—• 
ceases, but the Paukhia continues his researches in the river to collect Ilia 
little lumps of wheaten dough which are floated down the stream* The Hindu 
crowd interfere angrily when any lighted lamp is touched, but as soon as tho 
light dies out it is instantly picked up. Throughout the rest of the year the 
Panldiia is a cultivator, clearing and cultivating year by year patches of tho 
Ithddar land. They appear, as a class, to be fairly well-to-do and their hamlets 
show a stock of buffalo cows, goats and poultry very much larger than would 
be posssessed by a similar number of ordinary cultivators. 

Two persons (males) are returned as Parsis, but no 
representative of the Buddhist, Brahmo, or Jowish religion 
was found in the district. 

The inhabitants of ShahjaliAnpur may be divided with respect to occupation 
into two primary classes—those who, as landlords or hus¬ 
bandmen, obtain their living from tho soil, and tlinso who do- 
not. To the former tho census of 18S1 allots Ii22,593 1 persons, or 72'65 per cent, 
of the total population, und to the latter 254,353 persons, or 2735 per cont. 
Excluding the families of the persons so classified, the number allotted to tho 
former class is reduced to 25 9,025 3 members actually possessing or working 
the land. The details may bo thus tabulated :— 


Fatal?, &c, 


Occupations. 



Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Landholders ... ... ... 

Cullivatms 

AKricuUiu.il luhnnrett 

Estate ufficeservicc 1 * ... ... 

s,415S 
178,359 
37,040 

1 ,()^ 7 

20,70(5 

15,830 

1 

9,418 

S,03,058 

4 3,501 
1,048 

Tofni fl&rienlturisN 

aarj.'itri J 

.*13,5 (> 

230,025 


1 Form XXI This number hits been anived ut by nc-sunvnits that l!\e ratio »! the total po¬ 
pulation to the agricultural population is I he s.uno ns flint between the minihci ot mulis ot all 
occupations and thu number ol males with agricultural occupations. 2 Foint XII., table ti. 

3 That is, agents, (/id; inti as), urderltcs und lucsseugurs (clmprdsis), and others employed 
by landowners in the management ot their estates. 
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The density of population per square mile of cultivated area varies from 
943 in the Sliahjahanpur talisil to 685 in the Pawayan tahsil. 

Following the example of English population-statements, the census dis¬ 
tributes the inhabitants amongst six great classes : (1) the 
Cliis&ificutinn ac- professional, (2, the domestic, (3) the commercial, (4) the 

returns. t0 cel ' SU3 agricultural, (5) the industrial, and (6) the indefinite. The 

first or professional class numbered 7,803 males, amongst 
whom are included 4,372 persons engaged in the general or municipal gov- 
eminent of the country, 1,228 engaged in the defence of the country, and 2,203 
engaged in the learned professions or in literature, art and science. The second 
or domestic class numbered 1,931 members, and comprised all males employed as 
private servants, washermen, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, inn-keepers and 
the like. The third or commercial class numbered 7,588 males, and amongst these 
are all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend money and goods of various kinds, 
such as shop-keepers, money-lenders, bankers, brokers, &c. (2,338); and persons 
engaged in the conveyance of men, animals or goods, such as pack-carriers, cart- 
drivers, &c. (5,250). Of the fourth or agricultural class something has 
been said already; but, besides the 225,509 males engaged in agriculture 
as shown in the preceding table, the census returns include in this class 
1,270 persons engaged about animals 1 , making a total of 226,779. The 
fifth or industrial class contains 41,030 members, including all persons 
engaged in the industrial arts and mechanics, such as dyers, masons, car¬ 
penters, perfumers, &c. (3,016) ; those engaged in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics, such as weavers, tailors, cotton-cleaners, &c. (18,4-56); those engaged 
in preparing articles of food or drink, such as grain-parchers, confec¬ 
tioners, &e. (9,840); and lastly, dealers in all animal, vegetable or mineral 
substances (9,718;. The sixth or indefinite class contains 174,933 members, 
including all labourers (21,050) and persons of no specified occupation 
(153,883). 

An exhaustive account of the names of occupations would require a trea- 
Names of oceupa- f' SQ to itself and can only be briefly treated here. The Indian 
tl0U3- custom of calling persons of lowly position and circumstances 

by high-sounding titles and names is too well known to need illustration. 
There seems to he no similar custom in European countries. Mr. R. 0, Temple 
has collected 2 a number of these names current in the Punjab, and most of 
them are current also in these provinces. They may be classed a3 historical, 

1 Clna 3 IV., order IX 3 Sec nil article on “ Honorific class-names in the P.nnjdb,” 
by Lieutenant B. C. Temple, F.E.G S., M.H.A.S., &c,, in the Indian Antiquary, XII,,p. 137 
(May, 1883 ). 
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religious, honorific for alluding to an office or capacity), and mere nicknames. 

Of the first kind—historical names—Raodas or Raidasiafor 
Historical names. , . , , 

cluuiiar, a dealur and worker m leather, is au instance. It 

contains an allusion to Rabdas or Raidas, the hhagat (devotee) who flourished 

ch-o. 1480-1530 A.D., and was a Cliamar by caste. It is applied to Hindu 

Cham'irs, while Ramdasia, from the guru Rain Das, is the name for Sikh 

Chamavs. Raghubausia, i.e., of the race of Raghu,a mythical king of the Solar 

race, is also a nam eassumod by Chamars and is said to take its rise from the 

fact of Raghnbir, a devotee (hhagat), being of this caste. Similarly Ahluwalia 

for lcalal (publican), Ramgarhia forbarhai (acarpenter;, Bawd, father, reverend, 

for Iakvi-farosh (timber merchant), are names with histories (or at least legends) 

attached to them. 


Prajapat, creator, lord of creation, is applied to knmbfirs (potters) from 


Religious names. 


their trade of making vessels out of mud ; Bliagat, saint, for 
sals (a groom), the latter word being itself tho Arabic word 


for nobleman; Bahisliti or Bliisli, for a water-carrier; and Shaikh, a venorable 


person, for a convert to Islam, are examples of tho second class or religious 


names. 


Of the third or honorific many familiar instances will at once snggost them¬ 
selves- Such are Rtija, king and Thakur, lord, for nai (a 
Eonoiiflc names. b ar b er ) ; Ohaudhn, a headman, for rnali < gardener) or 

kahdr (carrier); Jamadar for a water-carrier or a sweeper; Mchf.nr, a chief, 
for sweepers, inn-keepers, shoemakers, &c. h Khalifa, a successor of Muhammad, 
for darzi (a tailor) and (according to Fallon) for “ a Muhammadan barber; 
sometimes for a cook and also for a monitor in a school or a schoolmaster’s 


son Sanlar, headman, chief, usually for the bearer (corrupted into bahra) or 
body-servant in an English household and also for a sweeper ; Mahir or Mahra, 
a headman, for kunjra (grecn-grocor) ; Mahni, effeminate, for a kalifir (palan¬ 
quin-bearer), from his having access to tho women’s apartments ; Hfii and 
Rao, a prince, for bhafc (a singer) ; 81ia.li, a king, for a lchatri (a caste of 
merchants and bankers), 2 and for saints and poets; Seth, a rich banker, for 
any merchant; Dada, grandfather, for dom (musician), for a companion of 
dancing-girls, and for a family priest; Mirasi (Arabic), inherited, hereditary, 
for a dom or kanjar, a singer or coin()aniou of dancing-girls 8 ; Mir and Mhji, 
nobleman, also applied to the last-named class, and said to be a corruption 

1 Fallon. But the title seems in the North-Western Provinces usually confined to sweepers, 

* Mr. Temple wiitea; — This has probably unsen irora the confusion of Salt, Hindi for 
a bunker (whence the well-known void sahukiir, nulgo soweur), with Shall, Persian for a 
ting. s The word in India signifies that the man is what he is by descent. 
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from mirax!; Misr or Misrnji, a scholar, for any Brahman ; Lula, cherished, 
used towards Kayaths especially, hut also towards Brahmans, Khalri merchants, 
and Banias; Mistri (corruption of master or mister), a foreman, for any skilled 
norkman ; Burba and Buddha, an old man, for a sweeper; Mian and Bli.nji, 
master, prince, for mndarris (a schoolmaster), for mirasi (nee above), and for a 
eunuch; Pundit, learned man, applied to any literate or influential Brahman, 
and all Kashmiri Brahmans without distinction; Maulvi, doctor, learned, to any 
literate or influential Musalmftn ; filnnshi (Arab. “ the increased ”j, in common 
nse for a writer ; Bobu, a Bengali gentleman, for any clerk or person possessing 
or reputed to possess a smattering of English; Painch, the Panjabi form of punch, 
applied 1 in the North-Western Provinces to Jaisvvarti chamdra, who are grooms, 
grasscutiers, &c., from their practice of settling disputes by casle-pnuchayats ; 
and Thikadar, a contractor, for raj (a mason) and harluii (a carpenter), how¬ 
ever potty their positions. 

Of nicknames the list might ho extended indefinitely, but such forms as 

Mangalnuikhi, merry-faced, for Jcaniari (a dancing-girl), and 
Nicknames. T , “,,, , ' ,. , ’ J . 

Lara luian, head ot a house, tor any elderly man at trnpos- 

ing appearance, arc examples. Those of eourso are not often names of occupa¬ 
tions and arc only mentioned in connection with (ho general use of honorific titles. 3 

The exceedingly small extent to which emigration has diminished the 
labourers and emi- labouring classes may bo gathered from the returns of 
grntiou. labourers registered for emigration since 1875. The num¬ 

ber so enlisted has amounted to only 338 (74 females), and the details for each 
year arc shown in the following form • 


Year. 

'I ofcal number of 
emi^Luntb. 

Females. 

To what colonics or places. 

1875 


3 


Ileiunrara. 

187(1 


28 

5 

Ditto, 

1877 


i.t 

... 


ms 


22 

7 

Ditto. 

1879 


118 

18 

Deniarain(!9), Trinidad (71),and Fiji (28). 

188(1 


88 

?8 

Jnmstie l ( 14 ), Tiinidutl (74). 

1881 


79 

10 

'Tiiniihul (j0 ), French colonies (19). 


Total ... 

3,18 

74 



1 Teite Mr. It. C. T< tuple. 2 The writer uf the article quoted throws out :i sugges¬ 

tion tlull, the beginningof a system of surnames on (lie Kurnpcnii mutlul nmy perhaps b" Lturod 
in the use otefiunily distinguishing names. The question cun only, however, he glanced 
at here. 


12s 
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The number of villages and townships is returned 1 at 2,026. Of those 1,905 
had loss than 1,000; 115 between 1,000 and 5,000 ; 4 (Ja- 
Towns and villages. ^Yabad, Khudaganj, Miranpnr Katra and Pawayan), 

between 5,000 and 10,000; and 2 (Bhahjalninpur with 74,830 and Tilhnr 
with 15,351) over 10,000 inhabitants. Amongst tbo villages are in the present 
year (1882) distributed 5,008 estates ( rnahd/a), but partitions constantly add to 
tins total. 

There is nothing to add to the ample descriptions of tbo houses of the people 
— which are chiefly mud huts—given in previous volumes. 
HaVitaiioa... gq 10 best class of native houses—those in the towns—rarely 

cost more than Rs. 2,000, while Lbe commonest huts are made for about Ha. 10. 
The latter consist of four mud walls roofed with thatch and a single opening in 
the front serves the purposes of doors and windows. All but tlio poorest contrive 
to afford the luxury of common wooden folding-doors, which can he fastened 
by a chain and padlock on tbe outside, thus allowing the owner to leave 
his pots and pans in somo security when ho and his family arc absent from 
home. 

The strip of high land on which the city stands terminates on the south- 
p m , tB east in a large mound or hillock overlooking the united 

Shahjahunpur fort. valley of the Khanaut and Garru. This elevation was, 
three hundred years ago (according to tradition), the site of a fort belong¬ 
ing to the Qujar rulers of what, on the Path an occupation, became Hindi- 
jahanpnr. On the foundation of the present city this eminence was selected by 
iSawab Bahadur Khan, the Patlmn leader, as the site for his residence, and the 
brick fort which till lately stood there was erected. It remained in the posses¬ 
sion of his descendants till the mutiny. After the extension of tbo Itohillu 
power the fortunes of the family became grievously decayed, and hoforo tbo 
mutiny they were reduced to pulling down a part of the rampart and soiling thu 
bricks of which it was built. During the mutiny Ghulam Ivadir Kluin, the thou 
representative of Bahadur Khan’s family, ruled Slmhjahanpur as Khan Baha¬ 
dur Khan’s deputy and had his head-quarters in the fort. On the advance of 
the British troops the fort was seized by them and continued to bo occupied 
during the restoration of order. A road of imposing width was then con¬ 
structed through a crowded quarter of the city from the fort to Rajghat on tlio 
Garra, and under shelter of the fort Messrs. Carcw and Co. re-opened their rum- 
distillery in what is now Carewganj. After the final suppression of the mutiny 
the fort was completely dismantled and scarcely a vestige of it now remains. 

‘Census of 1881. 
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Jalalabad police-station ( thdna ) and the sub-coliectorate offices (tahsili) 
are situated within the walls of a mud fort erected by Hafiz 

Jalalabad fort. 

lialimafc Klian during tho course of his struggles to obtain 
possession of Etawah. On the fall of the Rohilla power, it passed into the posses¬ 
sion of the Oudh Nawabs, and on the cession into that of the British. A tradi¬ 
tion of tho Bachhal elan of IIajpuls asserts that the eminence on which the fort 
is situated was the site of an earlier fort belonging to them, which they made 
over to the Oliandelas on their settling in this district. 

The fort at Tilhar consists of a high brick-wall, enclosing a number of iso- 
„ , lated buildings and now occupied as tho tahdli and thdna. It 

was orginally erected by Maugal Khan, an artillery officer 
of Sbuji'i-ud-daula, who was killed at the battle of Baxar. During the mutiny it 
was in the possession of Wahid-ulla Khan, a descendant of Mangal Khan, who 
joined tho rebels ami was present at both of tho Bareilly expeditions to 
Naim Tal. This led to its confiscation and appropriation to its present 
purposes. 1 


The common Hindu temples can receive no description here, 3 and there 
are none of any architectural pretensions. Nor are the 
Religious buildings. m0S q U os.],„J] s ( im&mbttra )*and mausoleumsfma/iAim)worthy 

of detaining us. In Sluihjahanpur itself there are a few mosques of tlie ordinary 
type, the most ambitious in design being the golden tsunahri) mosque (so called 
from the gilding oil its minarets), which is a recent erection near the road 
leading from Balmdurgauj to tho fort, Tho most ancient is a mosque inside the 
enclosure of tho city police-station, as plain a structure as could well be devised, 
hut. bearing an inscription which dates from the reign of the emperor Slmhjahdn. 
Two ancient mausoleums, known as those of Bahadur Klian and Diler Khan, stand 
opposite to each other at tho entrance to the main street loading to the city police- 
station, but they preseut no features of interest. They are plain brick structures 
on raised platforms and the interior of one was recently (and is probably still) 
used as a store-room for a nativoshopkeeper’sgoods. A largo mausoleum erected 
by Ahmad Ali Klian, but still unfinished and now nover likely to bo otherwise, 
stands at tho side of the road leading from the jail to Mahudi Hasan’s bridge. 
Nearly opposite to this is tho imuinldra, a building of no particular account. Tho 
American Missionary Society possesses several good buildings, notably a largo 


1 This aceounl of the forts was supplied by Mr. D. 0. IJaillie, C,S. 1 See 

under Vurukhnlmri, VII., 78. 3 Imdmbdra does not admit of an exact. EnglMi 

equivalent: it, is the nuine applied to (a) llie place where Muhammadans deposit the h'uia, 
(model of the tomb of Hasan and Husain, at Karbala, carried in procession at tlie Muhnrrum 
festival) and where offerings are made to tho dead; (6) a building in which the Muharrum i& 
celebrated ; and (c) sometimes to a mausoleum, (Wilson’B Glossary and 1‘aHou’s Diet.) 
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school-house near the Rosa coad. There is a small Roman Catholic chapel in 
the cantonments, and the Protestant Church—the scene oi the first burst of 
the mutiny in this district-—is a substantial building, on the model of an English 
parish church, well placed and with a wide open spaco in front, which gives 
it a somewhat imposing appearance. 

The boundary between law and custom is not easily defined, but our courts 
are constantly called upon to decide delicate questions rogard- 

'. ing status and property in which evidenco of local and caste 

customs is accepted and allowed to modify the strict, letter of Hindu law. For an 
exhaustive treatment of this difficult subject reference may ho made to the “ Trea¬ 
tise on Hindu Law and Usage” by Mr. Mayne, which has now become recog¬ 
nised in all the High Courts of India and in the Privy Council as thobest expo¬ 
sition of it yet produced. Any attempt to give a complete account of such 
customs in theso notices 'would necessarily he out of place, and all that can bo dono 
is to note a few of the principal heads, such as marriage, divorce, exclusion 
from and ro-admission to caste, &e. 1 

No caste in this district has yot adopted any reforms regarding child-mar¬ 
riages, which aro still the rule in accordance with ancient 
Caste, customs. ° T> , in'-, „ . . 

usage. .brahmans and Rajputs generally givo their 

daughters in marriage at ages varying from 7 to 10 years, but in some un¬ 
avoidable cases, e. {/,, poverty, the marriage of a woman may ho deferred fill she 
is 30 years old or more. For males there is no limit as to age. The marriages 
of the mixed castes take place generally from the ages of 7 to 25 yours, but the 
males sometimes postpone the ceremony after the latter age. The ro-marriago 
of widows is only allowed among the lower castes, and is known in this district 
by the name of tl/wond*. There is a dilfercnce in the ceremonies performed, a. y., 
there is no liardt '; but the status oftlio wife aud children is exactly the same. 
There is no divorce among Hindus, but where a woman of I ho lower castes 
has been abandoned or ill-treated by her husband, sho is allowed to ro-marry 
with the sanction of the caste people. There is no caste that permits the enrol¬ 
ment of outsiders, or allows intermarriages of their members with other casto 
people, or considers conversion to Christianity or Islam not to require exclusion 

‘The following information was supplied by Mr. J. S. Porter, Collector of Shalljuliun- 
pur. "According to Dr. Pal Ion tins word in derived from r'roit (Hindi), fraud, and 

signifies n second nmniace of a girl brought about by her lather. ‘If after having betrothed 
Ills daughter and received llie wedding gift I nhu), a father married the girl to another man 
he is said to commit dhtrund'. Tile KunHkril tlnih, to injure, runs through sitieral languages • 
thus Cloth ; tlnu-jiiu, iluly.i ; Angl. .Sax. tnicyan ,-old tier. Iriiigan, druwi/an - Lettish, d'iumddit- 
Lit. trux, atr,xi Irish, dnucli, linger’, drr.e/i, •evil.’ (Muniur’Williams’ Biuudait Dictionary/. 
"Sanskrit wrutiutrd, the procession (tmlrd) of a suitor or bridegroom (earn) to the house ul tlui 
bride, Vara <=lait, ulr ; Goth, u,itr, rnila; Angl. Bax. w:l, iacta , &e. 
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from caste. In the ease of exclusion, Chamars and Bliangis only can re¬ 
enter their caste, on giving a feast to the brotherhood ; but these are not regard¬ 
ed as Hindus by the orthodox among the other castes. Conversion to Muham¬ 
madanism is rare, but is not confmod to any particular caste. Among the high 
and middle elas-es caste is lost by eating with people of another caste, or eating 
food prepared by other than people of their own caste or Brahmans ; but if the 
person with whom the former of these faults bas been committed be equal or 
higher in rank than the person by whom it was committed, the fault may be con¬ 
doned on proper expiation being made. Caste may also be lost by eating beef 
or pork, by immorality in the case of women, and by association with women 
who have thus lost caste in the ease of her relations ; but the latter may he 
re-admitted to caste by tho brotherhood. In tile ease of low-caste Hindus, all 
the broaches against custom enumerated above may be condouod by a panchdyat 
and tho offenders re-admitted to caste. 

Other c n s i o m s, The only other customs requiring mention are those 
olothlnw, ioo,l regarding ripariau rights, but sufficient has been said about 
them in Part I. 1 

In food and clothing there can obviously bo little (if any) difference from 
wliat is found in neighbouring districts, and tho reader may be especially 
referred to tho descriptions in tho Farukhabnd notice. 8 

As already stated, the census shows S5'8 per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion as Hindus, Musalmfius being only 14 per cent., while the 
remainder consist of 1,403 Christians, 73 Sikhs, and 2 
Parsis. Of the Musabnans, only 18 L arc recordod as Sliias and the remainder 
are all Sunnis. No Jains are shown in tho census returns. Most of the 
Hindu sects have been described at length in previous volumes, 11 and there 
is no information available for adding anything to what has been already 
said that would have special reference to this district. Some further ac¬ 
count of Hindu sects generally will bo given in the Benares and Muttra 
memoirs. 

The American Mission or, as its members style it, the Methodist Episcopal 
Missionary insti- Church, commenced work in Shahjuhflnpur in 1859-60. 
tuUo " s ' The Rovd, Dr, Butler, the founder and first Superinten¬ 

dent of tho Mission in Rohilkhand, Eumaun and Oudb, is said to have selected 
the placo and lire Rcvd. J. W. Waugh was the first missionary. The work 
began by the opening in tho city of a school which still exists. It is said to 


’ I'ule supra pp. 1 / 5 , IS. ! Gaz„ VII 79. 3 Far IUininianilis or iUimavnts 

see Guz ,1V., 290 92; Kiibir Pauling, ilml , 662-65; Bislmuis, V., 392; riadliB, VI., 73-74; 
Join's, Bai.agia ami iSannyaisis, V,, 591-92; Atitli.s, RdJlialjallublus and Aglior Pantliis, VX, 
054-57. 
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have boon early attended by a large number (from 150 to 200) of students, and for 
many years it received a Government grant-in-aid (amounting at ono time to 
Hs. 140 per mensem’), but in tho general reduction made in theso grants a few 
years ago the school was left to its own resources and has suffered considerably 
in consequence. 

Besides this principal school there are a number of small ones for boys and 
no less than twelve for girls In the city of Shahjahanpur. Tho latter are super¬ 
intended by the wives of the missionaries. The strictly missionary work is 
conducted largely by house-to-house visitation in connection with those schools. 
But there is also a Christian milage at Panalipur, 10 miles east of the city, 
connected with a boys’ orphanage, which was removed from Bareilly to Lodipnr, 
near the city of Shahjalninpur, in 18(11. Tho village consists of about 300 
Native Christians. Tho iauds—about 900 acres of jungle land purchased from 
Government in 18(19 —are laid out in small farms and cultivated by the com¬ 
munity. "When tho orphanage was first brought hero tho number of inmates 
was 75, but these soon increased to 150 and again, in 1877, reached 800. Tho 
present number (18S2j is given as 2(19. Tho children are fed, clothed, and edu¬ 
cated by tho institution, which receives a grant-in-aid from Government of 
Pis. 250 per mensem. The principle of varying manual labour with mental 
instruction has been adopted with considerable success. In the former 
are included carpentry, smithing, shoemaking, weaving, tailoring, and agri¬ 
culture. Every hoy is required to work daily. The school lias educated 
u]) to the Calcutta University examination, but at present its classes do 
not go beyond the third class of tho High School standard. At present 
there arc 77 boys who lravo been sent in by magistrates, and Government 
pays Us, 2 per mensem each towards the support of this class of boys, There 
are four East Indian boys, for whose support Government pays lbs. 4 each per 
mensem. There arc also soma private contributions received. Thu entiro 
balance of the expense is mot by tho Mission. The total cost for food, 
clothing and bedding is Ks. 3-8-0 per monsem for each boy. Tho educational 
staff is paid partly by (lie Mission and partly by Government in the shape of 
the grant-in-aid. 1 

From the published report of the Mission stations (1882) we learn that an 
arrangement lias been entered into, within the year, with tho Muir Cotton Mills 
at Oawnpore, which promises to bo of great importance to the orphanage as well 
as to the Native Christian community in this part of India. Tho Directors of 

1 The nl)(wc account waa supplied by the ltevd. T. S. Johnson, Missionary Superinten¬ 
dent of the bhahjahanpur Boys’Orphanage. 
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the Mills have agreed to admit a large number of the boys into the Mills, ■where 
they may learn tho work and take regular employment as soon as they become 
qualified. “ This enterprise,” continues the report, “ involves expense, but it is 
ail expenditure that will pay in more ways than one. About 75 of the boys 
are to be transferred to Cawupore, in close proximity to tho Mills, in which 
they will work part of each day and attend school the other part of the day : 
upon tho same principle of school and manual labor ao long observed in this 
orphanage.” 

The colony of boys sent from tbo orphanage to the Christian village of 
PanMipur is favorably reported upon. In connection with the orphanage is a 
dispensary, which is supplied with medicines by Government and is said to be 
largely resorted to by the people generally. 

There are three other sub-stations in tho district in connection with the 
Mission, at Tillmr, Ivliera Bajbora, Pawayan and Nagla near Jalalabad, whoro 
native prcaohers are stationed for evangelistic work, and schools have been 
opened for children of both sexes. From the annual report it appears that 
altogether “there are tweuty-six day Schools connected with the circuit: eighteen 
for girls and eight for boys. Those are attended by 303 girls and 6:27 boys, 
930 in all, and taught by 46 teachers, of whom olevcm are Christians and thirty- 
five are Hindus or Muhammadans. The Bible is regularly taught in all, besides 
the instruction they receive in Sunday-schools.” The number attending Sun¬ 
day-schools is stated to be 1,225. 

Much excitement was caused in 1881 by tho death, caused by violence, of 
a membor of tbo Native Christian community. The missionaries seem to have 
regarded tho act as one solely of hostility t,o their work, but tho sessions judge, 
who tried the four men charged with the homicide, took the view that it was 
probably unconnected with religious feeling and arose out of a quarrel regarding 
agricultural rights. Two were convicted at the sessions of culpable homicide 
and sentenced to five years’ rigorous imprisonment. The High Courtnlterod 
the conviction to one for wilful murder and sentenced them to transportation 
for life. 1 

Apart from the Mission schools above described, the district is fur¬ 
nished with the usual classes of Government schools, 
Public instruction. . . 

ol which some account may here be given, lo how 

small an extont, however, education has penetrated among the masses may 
he gathered from the fact, already noted, that less than 3 per cent, of tho 
population can read and write or are under instruction. The educational 

J Note by Collector. 
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statistics may conveniently be given (as in former notices) in tabular form as 
follows:— 


Class oX school. 

Number oi schools. 

Number of scholars. 

Average daily attend¬ 
ance. 

T3 

C3 

<U 

XI 

b. 

QJ 

Q* 

m 

O 

O 

Expenditure bora e by 
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f Buys 

3 

10« 

9 

237 

273 

24- 9 2 

2,83 V 

0,71 8 

Government. 1 

[Girls 

14 

MG 

85 

7 

184 

7 .13 5 

330 

1,442 


1 Total 

135 

3,451 

021 

248 

3,35 3| 

8)10 

10,920 

29,131 


Taking tho last published report (that for the official year ending Hist March, 
1881), wo find (from the Government review of) it that SlmhjuhanpiU' 
.was declared “ especially backward as far as the results of Urn middle class verna¬ 
cular examinations indicated tho condition of education in that district.” Tim 
special merit of the High school 2 in passing candidates for tho entrance exami¬ 
nation at tho Calcutta University seemed to bo tho sole redeeming feature in 
the review of tlie year’s work. Tho middlo English schools are tho middle 
department of the Zila or High school and the aided mission school, tho former of 
which stood first in the Bareilly Division and tho latter failed entirely (in lKgl)) 
in passing boys for the Anglo-vernacular examination. Tho middlo vernacular 
schools embrace the upper departments of all Government vernacular schools, 
and in these failure at the aunual examination was (in tho same year) conspicuous, 
three candidates only offering, of whom all wore rojocLed. “for years” (says 
the Inspector) “ SlmhjaMnpur lias been behind tho other districts of Iloliilklmiul. ” 
These middle vernacular schools include the five towns (tahi-ili and pargunah) 

'The abolished Oriental Department, has been excluded. No statistics ol indigenous 
schools are now collected, fur missionary schools sec preceding paragraphs. 2 Opened 

in 1855. 
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mid five village (halkabandi) schools, the former being at Shahjahanpur, 1 
Tilhar, Jalalabad, Pa way an and Katra, and the latter at Badshiihnagar, Kanvar- 
Icnpur, Jiwan, Bangaon and Sindhauli. But the small extent to which even 
secondary education is appreciated may bo gathered from the fact that the total 
number of names on the roll for all these schools on 31st March, 1881, was only 
r>lj with an average attendance during the preceding year of hut 31. We 
come now to the primary schools which have been called “ the groundwork 
of the educational system.” They numbered 117 and are undo up of the lower 
classes 3 in thu 10 schools at the places first mentioned and the 107 purely pri¬ 
mary schools' 1 scattered about the district. Of these hist, 6 were supported by 
municipal or house-tax < cliaukidari) funds, and the rest from provincial funds. 
Tho number on the rolls was 3.511 with an average daily attendance of 2,773. 
Of those only 94 passed the upper and 154 the lower primary examination. Of 
the total number 3,595 in middle and primary schools, 2,114 were taught 
Hindi exclusively. 

Turning now to female education, wo find the only provision mado 
for it was by tho Mission already mentioned, which hud fourteen girls’ 
schools, 12 in the city and two in Klicra Bujliera. All these are aided by 
Government. 

Tho low cost'of school education in India has been noticed in a previous 
volume, 4 It is apparently higher (as shown in tho tabular statement above) for 
this district than for Farukliabad, being Es. 8-11-0 as against Rs. 5 (nearly) 
in the latter; but in the latter the cost of missionary and indigenous schools is 
included. If’ these were excluded it would doubtless be found that the cost of 


Plate-paid and aided education was much the same here as iu other districts. 
Even the higher rate shown in this table represents a sum in English money of 
about 14s. fid. only, which contrasts favorably with the cost in France (18s. hi.) 
and in England (37s. OW./* 

The following comparison between the expenditure on primary education 
in England and Wales and in India may not bo out of place hero. The total 
cost in England and Wales of elementary schools from public funds was in 
1881 £2,(114,883, while in India expenditure for the same purpose from the 
same source was only £998,468. But as much again was spent in Eng¬ 
land from other sources, £2,000,000 from endowments and £700,000 from 


•Opened ill 18RO-51 . ! ?.e , the 3rd to the 7th. “Penally called linlkiibatiili; 

they were CBlablkhed in 1854. * Ga*., Til., 84. 5 These arr tapes have boon 

1 „I U . Gass., VII., 81, hilt from the most recent lEnglMi report the rale of erpendi-nm on 
it \ crago attendance in England during the ten ymrsfrnm 1R73 to ’Lild w:e- .£1-10-10}, nr 
fractionally less thnu the figure given in the text. Ho ird schools werp in England the must 


expensive. 


13s 
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voluntary contributions. The average pay of 13,(194 teachers finale) was £12i, 
while of .18,670 mistresses the average pay was £72. The Indian average 
cannot exceed a tenth part of these sums and is probably less than that pro¬ 
portion. 

We may now briefly compare tho present state of education with what it 
was in 1847, or 34 years ago. The total number of schools open then 1 was 287, 
of which no less than 103 were in Shahjiihanpur ciby. These 287 were classi¬ 
fied thus: Persian (presumably Urdu is meant or at least Urdu schools included) 
172, confined almost to the large towns; Hindi 7G (9 in Shahjalninpur itself;; 
Sanskrit 33 (14 in Shahjahanpur) ; Arabic 50 and English 1 (all in Sliah- 
jahanpur). The single English school owed its existence to the devotion of 
an employe in tho Magistrate’s office, who had been instructed at the Bareilly 
school, and Mr. Thornton remarked on this that it was “ the first instance of 
the application of the English education bestowed by Government to tho gra¬ 
tuitous instruction of the native community,” The total number of hoys 
under instruction was returned at 1,986, of whom 1,815 were ITindfts and 671 
Mnsalmans; 1,158 attended Persian and Arabic and S28 Hindi and Sanskrit 
schools. The average monthly inoome of those indigenous schools was esti¬ 
mated at Its. 5-2-3 for Persian and Arabic and Its. 4-5-0 for Hindi and Sans¬ 
krit. 2 In comparing the number of schools existing in tho years 1846-48 
and in 1880-81 respectively, it must not he forgotten that (ho only ones of 
which any statistics ary now obtained arc the Government and aided schools, 
while those in existoueo iu 1847 were all of the class now called ‘indigo- 
nous’. 

"Whatever local varieties in ihe ordinary spoken language of this part of 
Language and liter. India there may be in this district, they probably do not 
‘'■ turu ' rank higher than provincialisms, such as one observes in 

passing from one county of England to another, and have been already suffi¬ 
ciently noticed in the accounts of surrounding districts. 3 Eor an account of Lho 
principal Hindi dialects reference may ho made to Hr. flu: rule’s ‘ Grammar.’ 
In literature no name of any note lias been handed down, hut it must he admitted 
that no research has been devoted to the discovery of local lilorary genius of a 
former age. But two printing presses exist in iSlmhjuhanpur—the Anjuman , 
which dates from i860, and the Ary a Durpait, sLa;led in 1880. Both publish 
fortnightly journals, the former iu Urdu and the latter in three languages, 
Urdu, Hindi and English, a bold bid for popular favor which deserves success, 

1 The exact .Into of the investigation is not given, lint it was sometime in 1 84(1-48. 

5 Memoir on Statistics oi Indigenous Education, hy E. Thorn ton, Esq., Assistant Secretary to 
the Government: Calcutta, 1850. 
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Compared with other districts, such aa Morndabad, the post-office trans- 
P i.st office actions of Shalijnlianpur look small. Appended is a 

statement of receipts and charges for five out, of the past 
twenty years, which show that, small though they are, the items on both sides 
have been more than trebled since 1801-62. 
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_ 
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Tho district contains 9 imperial and 10 district post-offices. The former 
arc at Shabjahaupur (sadr or central;; Jalalabad, Kant, Katrd, Klmdaganj, 
Kliutar, Pawdyan, Rosa and Tilliar ^branches of contra!). The district offices 
are at Kalj’an, Banda, Jailfpur, Sera man north, Seramau south, Dhakfa, 
Kundarfd, Mirzapnr, Madmipur and KigohL 

The following table gives tho number of letters, parcels, and other 
missives received and despatched 1 at these offices during the years already 
mentioned: —* 
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There is no Government but there are five Railway Telegraph offices in 
the district, one at each of the Railway Stations, Kabelia, 
Rosa junction, Shahjahanpur, Tilliar and Miniupur Katrd, 
J Despatches were not recorded tor the later years. 
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Besides the citv anJ cantonment police stations, l,Vro are in the district 
6 first-class, a second cia-,s, G third class and 1 fourth class 
station;-, total 23. Tho first cla-s stations, which have 
usually a sub-inspector, two head ami a dozen fool corn-tables, arc at Tilliur, 
Banda, Pawsiyan, Jdiianpur Kdm, Jalalabad, and Kant. Tho complement of 
tho second-class stations, at Kliutar, Jailipur, Madnapnr, Khnduganj and 
Mimpur, is, as a rule, one sub-inspector, two Load and nine foot consfaLlos. 
The third-class stations, at which are non-rally quart (‘red two head and si't 
foot constables, arc at lvalue, Dliakia Pniznvg, 1 Bcrlinuiu north, Scram an 
south, Nigohi and Kiindnrin. The I’ourLli-clitss stations or outposts, wlioao 
quota consists of but ono head and three foot constables, aro at Thingri, 
IvodaiyA, Grind, and Banfhara. From tbo t/ubuis or stations ot higher 
classes these fourth-class stations aro distinguished by the name of chuulci. 

All stations, of whatever class, aro manned by i ho regular polices enrolled 
under Act Y. of 1861. This force is assisted by tho municipal and town 
police recruited under Acts XV. of 1873 and XX, of 185(1. In 1880 tho 
throe forces mustered together 61.9 men of all grades, including fen moulded 
constables. There was thus one policeman to every 2'l>8 square miles and 
1,820 inhabitants. Tho eo.-,t of the force was Rs. 75,757, of which Rs. 56,158 
Was debited to provincial revenues and the remainder defrayed from municipal 
and other funds. 


The following statement shows for a series of years (lie principal odoucos 
committed and the results of police action therein :— 
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1 This station, lifts three Additional constables attached to it. 
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Rural police. 


Infanticide. 


Besides the regular and town police there wore, in 1880,2,075 village 
and voacl watchmen 1 organized under Act XV. of 1873. 
Those wore distributed amongst the 2,571 inhabited 
villages of the district at the rate of one to every 354 iulial tit ants according 
to the census of 1881. Their sanctioned cost (Us. 71,3051 was met out of 
the 10 per cent. cess. 

Measures Tor the repression of female child murdor are in force (1881) 
in this district in 82 villages. Tiro suspected clans —12 in 
number—are all Rajputs, and tho worst are the Tomars 
and Rathors, with percentages 33 and 36 respectively of girl-births on total 
births for the year 1880-81. The difference betwoou the percentage of girl- 
deaths and boy-deaths in the same year was significant, vis., boys 3'51 : girls 
6-91; difference 3-40. 2 

There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows:— 
The daily averago number of prisoners in jail was 771 in 
1850, 315 in 1860, 269 in 1870, and 344 in 1880. The total 
number of convicts imprisoned in 1870 was 1,581, of whom 1,514 wore admit¬ 
ted during the year, and the number discharged was 1,353. The 1'ollow- 
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Tho total population of the district, being 856,916 according to the recont 


census (1881), and the average daily number of prisoners 341, as above, it 
will be seen that about 4 out of every 10,000 of the inhabitants are as a rulo 

1 Tho riglil of nomination of village; polico in by sections 3 —0 of the Act Vested in land¬ 
holders, subject to approval by tho Magistrate of tho district. Tim mail police are appointed 
by flic Magistrate. Tho pny of aruiul policeman is Its. 3 .—Manual of Ouventnirnt Orders, 
No. 1 V , p. fl. "Infanticide report for year ending 31 Bt March, 188], page 5. The above 

is the death-rate ealeuloled on the proportion of ouch sox of Urn ages 1 to 12 'inelud¬ 

ing 47 short-term prisoners disohnrgud before expiry of sentence to lessen tho clangor of a 
threatened outbreak of cholera, 
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in jail. A comparison of the number of admissions with the total number 
of prisoners during the year will show that 27.i ot the latter had remained 
in jail since former years. Of those admitted during the year, 297 (13 females) 
were recorded as having been previously convicted. Of the jail population 
on 31st December, 1880, 2 (males) are returned as juvenile offenders or per¬ 
sons under 16 years of age; 278 (8 females) as between 1(5 and 40 ; 37 
(3 females) as between 40 and 150; and 5 (males) as above the latter ago. The 
previous occupations of the male population aro returned as follows : 4 were 
public and 09 private servants, 198 were engaged in agriculture and 9 in trade. 
None of the female convicts could read or write, and of the males 1,371 are 
returned as absolutely illiterate, 20 as able to read or write a little, and 15 as 
able to read and write well. Altogether 320 punishments were indicted for 
intramural offences, all by jail officers: of tlieso 214 woro corporal punish¬ 
ments on male offenders, and 74 males and 2 females woro punished 
by solitary confinement with reduced diet. Tho greater part of the average 
yearly expenditure on each prisoner consisted in the cost, of his rations 
(Lis. 12-7-8J) and of establishment (Its. 11-10-3). Tho remainder was 
made up of his shares in the expenditure on police guards (lie. 1-11-0-j), 
hospital charges lie. 1-123-,) clothing (its. 2-5-10^), and contingencies 
(Us. 1-3-6.) 

Tho average number under sentence of labour on working days was 
2G9'55 (only 1*77 being the average of prisoners sentenced t,o simple imprison¬ 
ment). Of those 17'71 represents tho average of sick and 31'(J8 of con¬ 
valescent and infirm. The arenigo number of effective workers employed on 
each class of work was as follows : 3 92 as prison officers, 33'51 as prison ser¬ 
vants, 21 ’93 in gardening, 38 - 52 in preparing articles for use or consump¬ 
tion in the jail, 19’36 iu jail repairs, 98'35 in additions and alterations to jail 
buildings, 54'86 in manufactures. The ratio per cent, of prison officers w as 
T13, of prison servants 12 43, and of those employed on manufactures 20'35. 
Trom a comparison of tho value of raw materials, tools and plant purchased 
with the value of manufactured articles produced, a not profit is deduced of 
Its. 1,068, or Rs. 5 per head of thoso sentenced to labour. 

Two scales of diet aro in force for labouring prisoners, varying slightly 
in quantity according to length of sentence, sex and age. 1 

1 The highest scale is an airi-i.igc daily allowance of dry corcal flour 22 - 8 ok,, piflao 
flour, G*2 07.., vegetables 5-1 oz., iihi or oil 0-08 oz , sail. 0-22 nz., fuel 12'0 oz,, chillies I. This 
dietary is given U nil adult male prisoners auntc-nced io rigorous imprisonment for more than 
months, three except that mi Sunday Iiabituiils aro placed on mu-laboring diet. The nutritive 
value nE the above si-ale is calculated to be an average flf.Jy allowance of nitrogen i!8t -4 
gtaiua and entbou 5,074'6 grains. 
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Under-trial prisoners arc confined in a division of llio district jail and 

iu the maoistralo’s lock-up (hnwaldt) at Sliulijnlianpur. The 
Under-trial prisoners. , , ’ „ , . , , , • , x 

total number of such prisoners incarcerated uunng the 

year was 1,161 (56 females), of whom 561 wore transferred as convicts to tlio 

district jail and one died during the year. The remainder wero either released 

(554), transferred to other districts (28), or remained under trial at the end of 

year (16). The daily average number of under-trial prisoners was 29'25. 

Persons imprisoned under the orders of tlie civil courts are confined in 
the district jail, but apart from the convicts and untlor- 

Civil prisoners. 

trial prisoners, and the cost of their maintenance lulls upon 
the judgmont-credilors at whose instance they are generally imprisoned. The 
number of such prisoners was 87 (all males) iu 1880, and the daily average 7'86. 

Before proceeding to the next head—the fiscal history of the district—it 
p reBM ,t urea, re- will be convenient to give details of area, revenue, and rent 
venue, ami rent. for tho district at tlie prosont time (1882): and by prefixing 

those statistics to the head just mentioned, comparison boUvoon the present and 
past conditions of the district will be facilitated. The district is still a tempo¬ 
rarily-settled one—in other words, the amount taken as land revenue is fixed for 
a term of years. The current settlement was sanctioned by Government for a 
terra of 30 years, dating from 1st July, 1870. The term will consequently 
expire on 30th June, 1900. 

The total itroa, according to tlic latest official statement (1882), was 1,745*3 
squaro miles, of which 1,062'fi wore cultivated, 505‘8 cultivable, and 176T) 
barren; and the area paying Government rovonuo or quit rent was 1,726 3 
square miles (1,050 2 cultivated, 5ul - 0 cultivable, 175'1 barren). The amount 
of payment to Government, whether land revenue or quit rent (including, where 
such exist, wafer advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 11,77,441; or, with 
local-rates and cesses, Rs. 13,19,925. The amount of rout, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 23,60,916. 

From the cession iu 1801 to the year 1813-14, the fiscal history of this 


Fiscal history. 


district is bound up with that, of Bareilly, for it was only 
in the hitter year that Sliahjahanpur became a separate 


district. The account given in a former volume 1 of tho oarly revenue history 


Early fiscal history of Bareilly will, therefore, serve equally well for this dis- 
tiVaJ'wlih'thttt'uiEa- B’ict. It will ho sufficient to repeat here that, after the first 
willy. year of our possession, tho principle of short settlements 


was adopted ; 3 a triennial one was made from 1802-3 to 1804-5, a second 


1 Gas., V., GOS, ct ii\qtf. 1 By proclamation uf the Lieutenant-Governor published 

litli July, 180a, afterwards incorporated into ltcgnlation XXV. oE 18U3, 
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triennial ono from 1805-G to 1807-8, and a qiuirtonnial settlement from 1808-9 
to 1811-12. It was intended at the expiration of this period of ten years to 
have a permanent sett,lenient, but although roiterntions of 

Permanent Fettle- 7 

ment conte m [i latccl, the same intention made in la lor years tiro on record, the 

tmt never made. promise has not. yet been fulfilled. A second quarteimial 

settlement of t.lan two districts together was made for the years 1812-13 to 

3816-17; but, on Iho constitution of Sliahjahanpiir as a soparato district, a 

corresponding division of the assessment was made, and tho revetmo demand 

for (.lieyear 1813-11- appears as Rs. 11,40,574. 1 Tho Board of Commissioners, 

which sat, in 1818, to report on the revenue administration of these Provinces 

(with the result that Regulation VIl. of 1822 was enacted), admitted in their 

roport that tho largely enhanced revenue of tho quartoiinial sultlomout had been 

too hastily imposed. 

The district at tiiat, time (1817-18) consisted of (liirlecn parganahs, of 
Constitnl,ion o£ ilia- which llirae Premungar, Marauri, and lhirunpur fchibim) 
triet, in 1817-18 have been .unco transferred to other districts. In Khuliir 
ihe area shown as uncultivated was more than double the cultivated area; in 
Pawayan these areas wore nearly equal; and only in Barngaon was the area of 
uncultivated land small as compared with the cultivated. The entire settlement 
had been completed by tho revenue officers in 10 months, ,! so that,” Iho Board 
remarked, “ it cannot be surprising that with all their talents, diligence, and 
experience considerable errors should occur.” In view of this, and the fact 
that a largo proportion of tiie proprietors, having boon recently admitted 
to engagements, had not any strict right to a pormniiont settlement, it. 
recommended that many estates should be excluded from that proposed 
m ensure. 

Four more short-term settlements succeeded the quart on nial one, and these 
wore followed by the first long torin (30 years’) sett,lenient, the ninth in order of 
reckoning since tlio cession. This important settlement was made by Mr. J. W. 
Muir, in 1838-39, under Regulation IX. of 1833. In 18(17, soma tiuio before 
the expiry of Mr. Muir’s settlement, operations for the tenth (current) settle¬ 
ment were commenced. It, was carried out, from first to last by Mr. It. G. 
Currie, assisted by Mr. George Butt, and the iiual report was not submitted 
until 1875. 

Tho following statement shows the assessments of tho last six settlo- 


As«crsnicnt.s of fifth nients (as far as they can be given) for the parganahs 
to tenth settlement. as they are now constituted (tho numbers at the head 
1 Appendix A. (So. 1) to report of Board of Commissioners, 1018. 
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of the columns 2—f> indicating the number of each settlement in serial 
ordori:— 


1’itrganah. 

5 lb. 

6 th. 

7th. 

8 th. 

9tb. 

loth. 


fts. 

Us. 

Us. 

Ks. 

Es, 

Es. 

biuilijnhanpur ... 

2,08,253 

2,71,905 

2,70,931 

2,71,880 

2,07,039 

2,90,671 

Jalalabad ... 

1,40,309 

1,45,151 

1,42,909 

1,39,364 

1,00,010 

2,31,410 

Tilhar 

63,877 

03,002 

81,480 

98,432 

83,258 

1,09,11!) 

Mirdnpur Kntra ... 

6,639 

5,539 

G,G17 

7,3 79 

6,925 

8,510 

Kbera Bajhcra 

13,788 

15,991 

56,973 

08,648 

61,743 

72,300 

dalalpur ... ... 

55,909 

68,431 

03,300 

08,010 

65,550 

63,005 

Wigolii 

30,207 

38,207 

68,-477 

74,63!) 

63,333 

77,130 

Bnragaon ... 

Ml 

73,994 

73,994 

76,700 

04,735 

72,950 

Paw&yan 

... 

1,8", 170 

1,79,970 

2,09,098 

1,93,000 

2,10,735 

Klmtur ... ... 

Not as 

certain 

able. 

18,712 

30,007 

62,535 

Whole diatiiot ... 

Not ascertainable correctly. 

J 0,92,324 
Without 
Biingaon, 

9,83, k «6 
With Ban¬ 
gui) ii B 

11,84,426 


Largo eiihancoinoiits had boon made in most, parts of the district at tho 

seventh and oighlh settlements, tho two last preceding 
Stale of district „ ” ’ 1 ° 

when the ninth set- Mr. J. W. Muir’s, ami that gentleman lound tho district 

tlerocut begun. « ] a |) 0U1 ,; n g nn der the pressure of a very hoavy assessment.” 

Referring to what now constitutes tho Jalalabad and Tilhav tahslldaris, ho 

wrote■ 


“ Tho parganahs in question till the fourth settlement formed part of Bareilly, and 
underwent the sumo processes of settlement in former times which that district did. It is well 
known that the Bareilly district was over-assessed, and that by EcRiilalion VII. of 182b settle¬ 
ments, by summary settlements, and by settlements nnder Regulation IX. of 183:), reductions, 
of which the aggregate may lie staled at two lakhs, have at different limes been granted. The 
oovon parganahs of Shahjahunpnr now settled had hitherto been favoured with but little relief, 
and it is thcrcfoio not to be wondered at that, on o total assessment; of Us. 4,00,079, I have 
now allowed abatements amounting in all to Ids. 79,887. 

14s 
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“ The over-assessment of llieae pargnnahs mny be traced in n great menanre, more par¬ 
ticularly in three tahsilcUm divisions out of llic four, to the great iu- 
bro < ugliVn 5 buut mBnt II0 " crease of re mine that was imposed under former settlements, the 
enhancement of revenue since 1 CIO fusli being more than the resources 
of lhe majority of estates were adequate to meet. The fresh revision of the assessment, par¬ 
ticularly at the third and fourth settlements, was made the moans of raising the assessment as 
much ns possible—an object the furtherance of which was enjoined ns the peculiar duty of nil 
the tahsii oifleurs, particularly of the kanunyos. To the latter oven rewards were hold out, 
aud accordingly it is satd that Dh'ui Dhtir, the kanuugo of Mchrubad, received the present of 
an elephant from Mr. Trant for his exertions in being instrumental in raising the assessment 
of that parganah at the fourth BoUlomont. The consequence of these enlargements of assess¬ 
ment has been that the people have been kept in poverty ever since ; Hint numbers of mfilgu- 
2 ars have been ruined, aud that, except in favourable seasons, great difficulty has been experi¬ 
enced in the realization of revenae. 

vjv * -H i? «» 

“ The condition in which I found the people of the different pnrgnnahs, as I visiled 
them one after another (independent of the considerations of temporary omburrassracnlsarising 
out of the past calamitous season), proved how much they stood in need of alleviation of 
assessment. The great mass of the proprietors arc in oircniustaneoH of extreme indigence, 
caused, I have reason to believe, principally by the heaviness of the assessment, The Thiikurs 
of Mehrabnd, Khera Bajhern, and Jalalpur, and tin* Putba.ua of Tilh.tr, are alike impoverished. 
The exceptions of wealthy miilguznrs are very few, and those of this description met with 
appear to have gained their substance from other sources than the profits of Llieir oslalea. 
It is matter of surprise how, utuler sueh circumstances, the revenue was realized ; IniL this, it 
was found, had only been done with very great difficulty and distress to the people. Things, 
however, had couio to a crisis, and could not have guile on much longer without a reduction of 
assessment ” 

“ Those remarks,” writes Mr. Currie, “ aro also to n great extent appli¬ 
cable to the remaining two tnhrils, Shah j’ahan pur and Pawiiyan, which were also 
assessed by Mr. J. W. Muir, but the report of which was written by Mr. Rose 
in July, 1840, after Mr. Muir’s death, and is not only extremely meagre 
but also very inaccurate. Parganah Khutar alone is an exception, as it invari¬ 
ably is in everything relating to tho district, generally.” 

The result of Mr. Muir’s revision of settlement was a considerable rod no- 


The result of tion in every siuglo parganah (except Ivlmliir), amount- 

incut was aVgere- in S in ul1 to 1,oarl y a Iakh an(l a of rupees 

duCtl0Ui (15s. 1,22,039), or 12 per cent ; but still, with tho exception 

of the old parganah of Mehrabnd li.e,, Jalalabad without 15/higaon, which has 
since been incorporated with it), parts of Kant, Tilhar, aud Khora Bajhern, Mr. 
Muir’s settlement was by no means a light one, Mr. Currie writes :— u As 
far as one can now judge, it appears that rather more reeluotion was given in 
three of those parganahs just mentioned than was necessary; at all events, tho 
assessments in them were undoubtedly somewhat light ns compared with the 
rest of the district. One striking feature of Mr, J. W. Muir’s settlement is tho 
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very heavy assessments he put (or probably found and left) on all Kurin! vil¬ 
lages. On idio whole though, I think, that Mr. J. W. Muir’s was a good settle¬ 
ment ; that he apportioned his reductions according to the exigencies of I ho case as 
then apparent, and that he not only saved the district from impending ruin, but 
gave a healthy impetus toindustry and improvement,”—which bore good fruit, 
and was evidenced by the large increase of cultivation and revenue that 
resulted, 


The record of alienations of property during the currency of a settlement 
Alienations prior furnishes a cortain test of its success, although by no 
tu ninth RottiemcuD. means a sure one; for it is obvious that exceptional cir¬ 

cumstances, such a3 tho occurrence of droughts and floods or a succession of 
bad seasons, may oauso the record to ha swollen where the assessments hare 
been most oquitablo. In consequence of the total destruction of all records 
during tho years 1857-5S, it was found impossible to obtain detailed or authentic 
returns of these alienations for the first part of Mr. Muir’s settlement. 


The general results however can be given. Although a considerable 
reduction on its predecessor, Mr. Muir’s assessments were, as tho rule, somewhat 
heavy at the commencement, so that punitive measures for tho collection of the 
rovenne, as well as transfers, caused by its pressure, were rather numerous in 
tho first ten or twelve years of the settlement, but became gradually loss as 
extension of cultivation and general development and improvement took 
place, and after permanent reductions of revenue had been granted in all 

cases of marked severity. Tho selling price of land also 
Rise in price o£ 1 

land. rose very greatly towards the end of the settlement, to GO 

per cent, and more above what it had beon bofore tho mutiny, the prices for 

privalo sales averaging in parganahs Sliahjalianpnr, Tillnlr, NigoM, and 

jjardgaon from Rs. 12 to 22 per acre of cultivation, and from seven to 

twelve times tho Government revenue. The average in Barfigfion aud Nigohi 

alone was over Us, 20 per acre of cultivation, and from nine and a half to 

twolve times the Government revenue. 1 


The extent to which transfers of land take place from the agricultural to 


Alienation of lands 
from Agricultural 
to non-atfrii'iilliirnl 
classes during ninl.li 
BcUlemcnt. 


tho non-agricutnral classes has a political as well as an 
economical significance. Unfortunately, however, no reli¬ 
able statements of alienations by private sale were obtain¬ 
able for tho period between tho ninth and tenth settlements. 


Mr. Currie wrote :—“ Nothing at all approaching to accuracy was obtainable for 


private transactions and alienations of property by sale and mortgage, and the 


1 Settlement Report, p. XXXIII. 
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returns were so palpably wrong that I was obliged to reject thorn altogether. 

They were without doubt very numerous.” But, although wa cannot ascertain 

the extent of oach class of alienations and tlio prices obtained, the settlement 

„ report enables us to oomparo the condition of tho district 

Condition of dis- 1 L . 

trim nt throe periods as regards nou-aoTiculliural proprietorship at three periods 

ineia." hUttl ° during Mr, Muir’s settlement. Tho following statoinont 

admits of such a comparison hoing made :—■ 


Faignuali. 

fl 

rO 

rtf S 
■q3 m 

A & 

, o 
« 

o> . 

Cl g 

1 Pi 

S3 

©.2 . 
to U o 

ol fco-ji 
rt 1 

CX 1 SS 
(D fl CO 
o o to 

Ui C r —1 
© w 

P-1 

Percentage 
non a 

mu-tio. 

, 

! of area Ira 
griculluml c 

3 8(10-70. 

ns furred to 
■lasses. 

1840-70. 

Percentage of area held by 
non-agricoltaral classes in 
1S70. 

Sli&lijah&npui ... 


11 

4-1) 

(i •!! 

10*2 

31 ■ 3 

ilamam' 


2-<; 

8.4 

17-9 

2G-3 

28-9 

Kuut ... 

• M 

2-7 

O- 7 

3'1 

il-8 

(1-5 

Shulijnliaupitr talisil 


11 - 1 

:ra 

8 ''.'I 

12-1 

3.4-2 

Jalalabad parganali and tahsil 

• « • 

1 *0 

r>*ir~ 

o*a 

(i’O 

7-6 

Tilliar 


13-3 

o-i 

■■”0*2 

fi'D 

l!)-2 

AHninpnr Kalra 


2.‘5 ‘ 2 

;j • « 

—1-0 

1-4 

24 -li 

Nigelii 


12-7 

95-5 

2-0 

B7-r> 

40-9 

Jaialpur 


28*5 

Jo'tf 

-—4 * .‘5 

«-o 

34-8 

Khorn Bujhera 

• II 

20 

4-9 

.1 * l 

«*0 

8-8 

Tilliar tnirsrl 

*«. 

1.3-9 

I2'« 

0*4 

12*2 

20-1 

Pawiiyan ... 


a-a 

a-H 

B' 1 

lti-t) 

20 ’ 2 

Bariigiion ... 


i.-i-i 

8-7 

—1-7 

7-0 

20*1 

Kliutar ... 


8-1 

a-8 

2*2 

G-0 

34-1 

Paw-nyaB talrsil 


6-1 

7'1 

4-9 

in-o 

18-1 

1 Drat riel, Infill 


6*1 

7-4 

3'fi 

.10 “0 

17*0 


It will be seen from tho above b Into men 1 Unit, on tho whole district, non-. 

„ , . .. , agricultural classes in 1839-40 held GT per cent, of tho 

lav tlicr uclnua ox 1 

transfers to uou- land, and in 1870,17 per cunt.; tho ineroaso being 10’fl por 
agriculturists. , „ . .. 

cent., or almost oue-cleventh ol tho total avoa ot tlio chs-' 

triefc. In the settlement report it is shown in detail how those transfers wore 

caused in each lahsil and parganali. Space will not permit more than a brief 

recapitulation. Tho severity of tlio assessment had doubtless a groat deal to 


1 Tlio decrease 'lining tlio second period in Til liar, Mirminur Kalin, Jaldlpur, and lJiiriigaail 
is not a real decrease (lie, total area, shown for ls-Ii) mnl latib is that by the old survey, and tlio 
area by the present survey is, in ouch case, considerably greater : and lienee, though there is a 
slight absolute increase in the areas held by the non-ngiienllural classes, tho percentage on tho 
total nr< a is lower in 1 iVjo than in IsGtl. it should bo explained also that in the non-.igricnl- 
tural classes are included only bankers, money-lenders,, 0 aders, and such like, who have more or 
less recently acquired land, and whose profession is not mmiudtUi. 
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do with tlio extent of transfers; and tho results for heavily, moderately, and 
lightly-assessed parganalis come out, approximately, tints :—■ 


Description of assessment. 


Heavy 

Medium 

Light 


Percentage held by non-agricul¬ 
tural classes. 


In 1840. 

III 1870. 

Increase. 

8-a 

31) *3 

21-5 

D’G 

S2'0 

12 4 

a 2 

8*‘> 

fi'O 


Oilier causes af¬ 
fecting transfers of 
land 


Mr. Currio shows, however, that other causes than 
severity or lightness of assessment affected transfers. He 
writes:— 


“The lightly-assessed pargiuiohs are Mihrabnd (the old portion of Jalalabad), Kilnt, IChera, 
Bajhera, and Khutiir ; all of them are at a distance from the city, and very strong in powerful 
Tint loir brotherhoods (except Kliulur, which was a wild, unreel aimed, unhealthy jungle), pro¬ 
ducing little or no sugarcane, and containing no town or market of any imparlance ; hence 
there was not only no inducement for oily nuduijans and I’alliuus ami others to invest their 
money in puichasing in tho.su pnrgannhn, hut everything to prevent them. Whereas in the 
heavily-assessed parganalis, Jamaur, lUragion, f’a vayan, part ol Juhil,iliad (via., Bang Son) 
and Jalulpur, three are fli-sl class augareaue-produci.ig tracts, and in part also tho fourth 
Jamaur (and Jamaur lies close to tho city); so that in ihe case of these parganalis there 
was overy Incentive as well us opportunity, liangfum alone excepted, for non-agriculturists to 
lay out their capital in Ihem, and the delenent causes were also alisenl,. 1 ’ 


The systom of assessment, adopted iti the ninth settlement was to class tho 

., , villages according to their capabilities of soil and irriga- 

Kystem of assess- ” ° 1 ° 

meat at ninth settle- tiou, and to deduce a fair revonuo-rato on tlio aero of cul¬ 
tivation, which should bo taken as a standard to which to 
approximate the rates of all t.lm villages coming within tho same class. This 
sottleinont under Regulation IX. of 183,‘> was tho most important, as it was 
the first scientific settlement the district had enjoyed. It may he said to bavo 
created a vast mass of readily convertible and easily trans- 
vainage^the 0 ninth ferabto property, and tlio sum of its advantages has been 
settlement conferred. t j ms ox p rCBSet [i : —“ 'J’o tho groat and unequal prossure of 

public burdens ; to the hopeless confusion or ambiguities of title ; to tho fre¬ 
quent and arbitrary interferences prevailing previously—succeeded assessments, 
rarely lioavy, generally moderate, and in many cases extremely light ; titles 
minutely recorded and easily understood ; long leases, and tho guarantee ol 
tho enjoyment of all profits during tho currency of such leases. The total 
reduction in the previous assessments for this district was (as already shown in 

the tabular statemont) 12 per cont. 

1 Coluuel Baird Smith’Ll Famine Iiepoil, aec, 2, pauia. 00-04. 
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Coining now to the tenth or current settlement, the system adopted by Mr. 
System of assess- Currie in making his assessments may be thus stated 1 :■— 

mont nt tenth settle¬ 
ment. 

“ The rents actually paid formed the basis for the reuI.-rules sanctioned by the Hoard of 
Revenue for the assessment of tlic district. All favourable rents paid by connections of the 
landholders and nil low aiul suspicions rents were eliminated. The routs paid by haml-flile 
tonnnts remained. Of these, lai go areas consisting of the various soils wore taken from all 
directions in each assessment circle, and the rates per acic deduced. Where, however, the 
rates were found to be low in comparison with those paid lor similar land with similar advan¬ 
tages in the neighbourhood, and the circumstances indicated a rise of rents to be certain, then 
the rates were enhanced so much as appeared required to correct their inadequacy and to meet 
the anticipated iho. The aim of (be assessing officer was to ascertain what the actual present 
full rents and rates are, to ivliat extent they are rising, and what may fairly bo assumed as llio 
level which they will reach, or at all events may and should le.ich, within the next three years 
or bo after the assessment, Sinoo, as noted above, the actual rates do not vary, as tho land 
is inigatedor not, no wet-rates were assumed. 

“ In assessing an cslate tire Settlement Officer applied these assumed rates to show what 
the assets should he if the estate was a fair average ono. lie sought to estimate llio amount 
to which its rental wonlil rise when the disturbance consequent on tho revision should cense. 
The estate was inspected, and every point of importance noted in the pargnnah book opposite 
the statistical abstracts relating to the estate. When every village in the parganall bad boon 
inspected, tho actual nsso-smout of each was undertaken. The reasons which influenced llio 
Settlement Officer in fixing the revenue wore written out for each ostatn at length in (lie man¬ 
ner of a judicial decision, and thus the whole process by which lire assessment was arrived 
at was put on record before tho new demand was announced. 

" Where the Settlement Oflieev found more cnltumble waste tlun was required for the 
village grazing, and considered its lcehimntioir was likely to coimnnncc shortly, ho made a pro¬ 
portionate increase in the gross assumed rental, on which lie calculated (tie revenue i otherwise 
he simply included the actual income from such lands in tho gross rental. Reductions were 
made where estates were liable to injury from floods or wild animals. The fact, also, that cer¬ 
tain castes of cultivators do actually pay lower routs than others was accepted and allowed due 
influence. 

“ Government had laid down’ that tho Sctttlcment Officer might exercise In's discretion 
iu assessing below 50 per cent, of the assets whore, on account of tiro large number of culti¬ 
vating proprietors, or from other causes, a demand at that rate would he oppressive. 'Whore, 
on the other hand, an assessment above that rate would be light, tho Settlement Officer wns 
allowed the same discretion in moderately exceeding the rate. Again, it was distinctly 
ruled’—‘ Where a village has been highly assessed, tho assessment should not in ordinary cases 
be lowered to half-assets ou purely arithmetical grounds. If it has borne the high assessment 
well, the demand should not, generally speaking, bo lowered at all ; if ill, tire demand should bo 
lowered, hut not ordinarily to the full extent of half-assets.’ 

11 The application oi a reduced assessment to cerium villages will be noticed below, 4 in 
connection with tho assessment of the Jalalabad Rlijpnt villages. Generally, where tho Settle¬ 
ment Officer found in such estates that the old demand boro a very low latio to the assets, ho 
1 Orders of Government (Resolution No. 154), dated £>(it,h January, 1881. ! In G.O. 

No. 1980A,Gated 13 thSeptember, 1873. 3 Iu G. 0. No. I379A. , dated5lh June, 1874. 

4 Fide post, p. 113. 
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(isid the demnnd 2 or 3 per cent, below the full half ; and where there was any doubt which of 
two sums should be fixed, he selected tlio lower. Whero he found, on the other hand, that 
the old demand was more than 50 per cent, of the assets, lie gave such relief as he deemed was 
necessary, never, however, making a reduction on merely arithmetical grounds. Mr. Currie 
remarks that the cases where allowance had to be made for special profits, arising from the 
industry or expenditure of the proprietors, were very lare and trilling'. 

“ With one exception, the cesses taken by landholders from their tenants were not in¬ 
cluded in the assets on which the demand was calculated. The exception was that known 
locally as kharclt, or village expenses, which is virtually a portion of the rent.’ 1 

Tho result of the revision carried out on these principles was au enhance- 
Financial results ment of the revenue from Ils. 9,75,273 to Its. 11,S4,425, 
of teuth settlement. ;lll increase of Us. 2,09,152, equal to 21'4 per cent, of tho 
old assessment, Tho incidence of the former demand at its expiration was 
Bo. 0-15-1 on the assessable acre, and Ro. 1-5-1 on the cultivated acre, This 
was now raised to Re. 1-3-4 and Re. 1-9-7 respectively. The practical result, 
therefore, was enhancement of the demand by Be. 0-0-3 on each acre of culti¬ 
vation. Taking the pavganalis individually, the rate of tho demand on culti¬ 
vation, oxcludiug tho backward tract of Kliular, whero it is necessarily low, 
varies from lie. 1-4-8 in Kant to Its. 2 in Banigaon, and tho gradation of 
rates corresponds closely with what might have been inferred from the rela¬ 
tive rank in regard to Iho elements on which tho assessment is based, These 
elotnonts may bo conveniently exhibited in the following tubular statement, 1 
from which can ho readily ascertained the causes of a higher or lower assess¬ 
ment in each parganah : — 
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707 


692 

71 

47 

40 


13 

50 

51 

37 


42' (j 

1 

10 

» 

If horn Bujliein 


631 


504 

S3 

■n 

no 


10 

30 

62 

31 


40 7 

1 

1 1 

9 

Jalfllpur 


699 


670 

frO 

til) 

in 


11 

38 

66 

16 


1 9 0 

1 

14 

4 

Nigohi ... 


601 


EE 

78 

58 

3r 


12 

3‘> 

62 

23 


24-6 

l 

11 

4 

Eardgnon 


699 


5.°4 

8U 

56 

4 ' 


4 

48 

tiG 

34 


13*1 


0 

a 

Pnwfiyan 


fin 


611 

80 

30 

47 


17 

43 

49 

18 


12 6 

1 

7 

6> 

Khntfir ... 


86f» 


870 

68 

35 

35 


80 

24 

8> 

809 


781 

0 

15 

7 

Whole district 

640 

aKHa 

76 

48 

88 

14 

40 

6.3 

31 

21 '4 

1 

9 

7 


1 Thu population lime given is obiMowdy that by the census of 1372, as the statement 
refers, to Lite condition of tho district at sctUemonc. 
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Comparing the incidence of tbc demand of the present settlement with that 
Comparative inci- of thepreeeding one, it appears that in one parganali, Jamaur, 
old demand, the incidence is unchanged, and in tlio others there is an 

inoroaso per cultivated acre, varying from 2 annas 11 pics in .Kant to 8 annas 
in Kltera Bojhora. 

To arrive at what are styled in settlement phraseology tho “ gross potential 
Proportion of new assets,” of which the Govornmont rovenuo demand is theo- 
damnnii to iissots. retie ally ono-iialf, the following procoduro was adopted. 

Birst, the “ actual assets ” of the proprietors wero calculated from tlio village 
rent-rolls, corrected for small omissions, and the full tenant-rate placed on tho 
dr and other land under rontal to relatives of tho proprietors. To those wero 
added the additional items that make up what is called tlio siwdi 1 income. 
Tho “actual assets” thus calculated amounted to Us. 2.1,54,635, and tlio now 
demand boro to it the proportion of 54‘9 per coat. But tho “ gross potential 
assets” include, besides the above items, an assumed additional income from en¬ 
hancements of rent, present and prospective. The low rents in somo villages, and 
tho extensivo culturabla waste, were held therefore to require the revenue demand 
to be fixod at about 5 per cent, beyond wliat the demand would liavo been if taken 
at half the actual assets. The previous demand had been only 44*6 percent, 
ofthoso assets, or about as much below, as the present demand was above, tho half. 

The enormous increase, 7S'l per coni., in tho revenue assessed on Ivliukir 
will not have escaped notice in the tabular statement given above. Tho pre¬ 
sent Collector (Mr. J. S. Porter) has kindly furnished 3 tho following account 
of the working of the settlement in this parganali:—• 

“ In parganali Khufar, the northernmost in tho district, progressive assess- 
Working of settle- mcnts were sanctioned, partly on account of tho largo in- 
ment in Kbuifir. crease of revenue which tho Settlement Officer was com¬ 


pelled to take, and partly on account of tho depressed condition of tho par- 
ganah, which had suffered sovoroly from cattle-disease and a succession of 
adverse seasons. The Settlement Officer also anticipated a certain immediate 
extension of cultivation and considerable enhancement, or, as ho formed it, 
* levelling up ’ of rents. These expectations were not realised. Tlio avorage cul¬ 
tivated area since settlement in 128 villages (which formed the subject of a 
report to Government last year) was 40 per cent, below tlio area in 1870, 
when tlio parganali was surveyed for settlement. The Settlement Oflicor was 
well aware that the, latter area was abnormally largo, tho year 1870 having 
been an unusually favourable one ; and for this ho made allowance, but not 
1 1 . c., all item 8 besides rent. a Letter dated Slat Juno, 1882. 
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sufficient allowance ; and the assessment was made on a cultivated area much 
above the actual average. TIo also ovor-estimated the capacity for enhance¬ 
ment of rent. 

“ III fortune attended the new settlement. It was ushered in with severe 
cattle plague, and the drought of 1877 just preceded tlio first rise in the jama. 
Farms and other coereivo processes for the realization of the rovenuo became 
very nuraorons, and it had at last to bo recognised that the settlement could 
not bo worked. 

“ G. 0. No. 1040, dated 4hh July, 1881, sanctioned reduction of 
Ka. 5,67b iu 128 villages. In 98 of theso tho progressive increment was 
remitted, either in whole or in part, wliilo in 30 reductions were allowed 
on the initial jama of settlement. Temporary postponements of tho maximum 
jama wore also allowed in 14 others, in ordor to give time for enhancement of 
rents.” 

To complotc this resumd of tho operations at settlement, it remains only to 
add a few remarks on tho survey, tho cost of tho settlement, certain peculiari¬ 
ties in the assessments, and a comparison with tho&o of neighbouring districts. 

Tho measurement of tho district was commenced and finished under the 

povsonal supervision of tho Settlement Officer, and tho 
Tho BUivoy. 1 1 

agency used was that of the village-accountants (pcUwdns) 

or, when they had not the requisite knowledge, of native officials called amino. 
The Settlement Officer points to the closo agreement of his planc-tablo mea¬ 
surements with tho areas of the scientific survey as sufficient proof of the accu¬ 
racy of the work. Those measurements occupied from 18G7-GS to 1870-71, or 
about three years. 

The cost of the revision amountod to R 3 . 5,86,500, being an average of 
Rs. 339 per square mile. The seniority of the Settlement 
sctUcment. rQTU '' 0n Officers employed was tho main cause of tho high cost. 

Measured by tho increase of revenuo, tho outlay was 
financially a complete success, resulting in an incomo equal to above 35 
per cent, of the capital expended. The expense of the settlement has 
thorofovo been repaid in a little less than throo years. Rut tho gain was 
not merely financial. “ Hundreds of disputes of all kinds were settled, accu¬ 
rate registers of rights prepared, and good villago, parganab, and district 
maps prepared.” 

The demand was fixed considerably bolow T half the potential assets for cer- 

Case Of Ttfijimi tain estates in what is balled the bankati circlo of Jalal- 
proprietors uf Juldl- , ,, . „ , 

utah. abau lahsll. Iho proprietors of these estates wore Rajputs, 

15s 
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holding tlieiL' estates on a pattlddri or Ihauichdra tenure, nliicii had 
beoomo sub-divided into a groat number of small holdings; and those had a 
constant tendency to increase in number as the population increased, hut 
while sanction was given to the proposals of the Settlement Officer for an 
assessment 14 per cent! loss than the full demand, occasion was taken to remark 
that the theoretical arguments advanced to justify the reduction wero wrong 
in principle. Ono of these arguments referred to tho hardship of fixing the 
demand so high that tho proprietors would have to soil their dr produce 
to pay the rovonne. The case may bo host stated in Mr. Currie’s own 
words 

“■When tho iJdha is composed of a number o£ villages, the principal remission has been 
granted in those particular villages in which the resident proprietors are the moat Humorous, 
and tho amount o£ .sir tho greatest, and consequently tho amount of rent collected from as dm is 
is comparatively small. 

“My reasons are that, Jirrl, so long as there is only a slight or moderate increase, the 
'/.amimUra do not raise any objection, or look Cor any abatement. They look upon revision of 
settlement ns entailing some increase, and expect it as a matter of course. A small increase 
can he easily mot, hut a sudden rise of from 40 to 100 per cent, comes very lull'd even upon 
well-to-do proprietors, and is absolute ruin to those who have found it ditticult to make both 
ends meet under a light assessment. Secondly, the larger tho number of shareholders, the move 
mouths are there dependent on the surplus profits ; and it i.s not a mere matter of some luxury 
belug temporarily given up, but perhaps ono meal a day given up, or n daughter left unmarried 
for several years for want of moans. So long as tho cultivating shareholder's sir is loft 
untouched, and the Government revenue can be paid out of the rent actually collected from 
asdmls, there is no real hardship in assessing the jama (if necessary) up to the full rental 
collected from tho asdmin, it is nhon a portion of Ihe jama has to bo distributed over the sir 
of the shareholders, and they have to sell their produce to pay the Government hist, that 
the jama becomes a burden ; and the greater tho number of shareholders, and tho larger 
the amount of land cultivated by them, and consequently the less that is held by mere 
tenants, the more directly docs any increase como home to each and every individual 
sharer." 

The substance of the answer to this argument, as given iu the orders of 
Government, is as follosvs : — 

“ An observed in reviewing t,bc EtSwa settlement report, while unquestionably tho 
principle of the Government order that proprietary cultivating communities should ho assessed 
leniently is right, especially if an assessment at full rates would involve a groat enhancement 
of the previous demand, there is a limit to the indulgence with which they should be treated. 
Pushed to an excess, it would imply that no assessment should he imposed when tho communi¬ 
ty had multiplied to such an extent and property become so sub-divided that individual hold¬ 
ings no longer yield a sufficient income for bare subsistence. Apparently, if sub-division go 
on until holdings are too small to furnish full employment for tho proprietor mid his family, 
any leniency encoucagiug it, and tending to increase the burden on the land, is a mistaken 
policy,’’ 
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The following comparison is made by Mr. Currio be I, ween the incidences 

Results compared 0 f land-revenue (without cesses) per acre in Shahiahau- 
with those of neigh- _ ... J 

Louring districts. pur and the neighbouring districts of Bareilly and 

Budaun :—■ 


District, 

Percentage of 
increase of 

Revenue-rate or incidence oj assess- 
went per acre oj the land-revenue 
(jama]. 


revenue. 

On mdlguzari 
urea. 

On cultivated 
urea. 



Rs. a. p. 

Ro. a. p. 

Bareilly ... ... 

201 

18 7 

1 14 0 

Budaun ... 

108 

0 12 0 

13 0 

Shihjahanpur... 

21-4 

I3t 

1 9 7 


The incidence lor Bareilly (Re. 1-14-0) per cultivated acre is higher, and 
that for Budaun (Re. 1-3-9) lovvor, than in this district. Mr. Currie thus 
explains this in his report 

"There is no pargauah of tlio Bireilly district nearly so bad as the largo pargauah o£ 
Comparison with I)n- Khutar in tho Sh&hjohfinpur fUstiicl. Even the most unhealthy and 
I ' <lilly - worst portions of (Jhanmuhla and Riehlia ore not no backward in 

cultivation, nor do they pay such low rents as the greater portion of pargauah Khutor, and 
I know both well. It must he remembered that I am not comparing Shuhjahaupur with 
Bareilly plus the Pilibhit sub-divisiou, but Bareilly proper, assessed by Mr. Moons, without 
that sub-division ; else Puranpur pairs oil well with Khuliir. Omitting pargauah Kliutdr, the 

revenue incidences, as shown in the margin, 
como up somewhat nearer to those of Bareilly. 
But still they arc, as I maintain they should 
he, considerably lower than Bareilly. The 
reasons are briefly these, that in the district 
of Shalijahdnpur money-rents have boon the 
rule, and payments in kind the great excep¬ 
tion, for upwards of 50 years ; that now tliero 
is virtually no payment in kind. Also rents 
throughout the district arc more or loss low and 
Inadequate, and have not been materially affected 
by the rise in prices or change in the value of silver. In tho Bareilly district, on the con¬ 
trary, payment in kind abounds in all parts, and in many pargannhs was tho rule, and money- 
routs wore the exception, until the extensive commutations at the late revision of settlement. 
There, then, rents have been directly affected by prices and by the depreciation of the precious 
metals, and are consequently much higher than iu the Shfilijulianpur district. Then, again, 
there arc canals in Bareilly, but not in Shahjahunpur. But, even assuming that Bareilly and 


Incidence of assessment per acre of the 
Shdhjahdnpur district, omitting pargauah 
Kliutdr. 

On mlilguzfiri area. 

On cultivated area. 

Rs, a, p. 

Us. a. p, 

1 4 10 

1 10 1 
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Shdhjah&npur (without Khular) arc equal, atilt, for the reasons given, the rate of assessment 
of Bareilly should be not less than 8 or 10 (it not, indeed, from 10 to IS) per cent, in eitvcna of 
that of Shfihjahanpur. The diilerenco between Tie, 1 - 10 - 7 , tho rate of diulijaliinpur, exclusive 
of IChutdr, and Ucf. 1-12-9, the assumed moderate incidence, and He. 1-14-0, the actual incidence 
of Bareilly, is 8 aud 12*J per cent, respectively,” 

Mr. Currie could not spent witli the samo certainly as regards Bndivun, 
but he judged that that district was not up to tho standard of Sluilijahtmpiuq 
aud rents consequently were lower. With Piiibldt no comparison could bo 
made from the great dissimilarity between two of its pitrganalis and tho 
genoralily of Shalijaliaupnr. 

The following statement, compiled from tho Board’s yearly reports, 
shows tho amount, collections, and balances of lund- 

Kcvonno collection',. 

rovcuuo since tho settlement: — 


Veer . 1 

m 

'd 

n 

cd 

a 

OJ 

Q 

03 

St 

© 

•r' 

O 

OJ 

s 

I 

Balances. 1 

1 

PiUmour.Auo 

or HAIANCJ3H. 

a 

o 

CD 

a 

3 

3 

O 

CD . 
fclnj 

£ a 

aj 3 

O v 
£ ^ 

04 

j 

In train ofj 
liquidation 

Heal 

1 

Q 

1 

Irrecoverable, j 

j 

Nominal. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

lia. 

Bs, 

Bs. 


Ub. 


1873-71 

,11,75,697 

11,69,738 

C,6G9 

2,037 

... 


3,82 a 

■22 

1874-75 

11,76,728 

11,15,879 

60,849 

6,942 

49,232 

MS 

4,075 

47 

1875-76 

11,7-1,933 

11,64,228 

10,705 

4,012 

... 


0,093 

■39 

1B7G-7V 

11,73,7 S9 

11,56,051 

17,736 

11,946 

«»• 


5,792 

101 

1877 -7B 

11,76,787 

10,91,681 

81,106 

76,412 

... 


8.064 

641 

18*8-79 

11,81,603 

i 11,58,122 

23,531 

19,584 

... 


3,947 

P05 

1879-80 

11,83,171 

1 11,02,041 

21,129 

11,593 

200 


9,336 

•98 


Wo hare seen that no correct returns of transfers of laud during tho 

Aliena i ions since term of the last expired settlomout could bo obtaiuod, and 
the settlement mid , 

price oi hind, consequently no cstimato could bo formed of t,lie pneo or 

land during that period. For the years, however, that liavo elapsed since the 
current settlement was made, the extent of private alienations of land cqu bo 
shown, and this may best be done in a tabular statement. 1 

’ Kindly furnished by Mr. J, S. Poitcr, Collector of ShiihjiiUuupur. 
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Statement showing private alienations awl average pric>s o] bind since 1873 
(i. o , since the settlement) by tahsLls in the Shdhjahtcnpnr district. 


m 

rt 

H 

Year. 




l J ltIVATC 

AI.T IbNATIONS 






Ucvumc-pcujhuj land',. 

Rt venue- f) ee l unis. 

o 

u 

'V 

£> W 

13 ° 

Q> 

M 

a 

c3 

fl 

d 

Q) 

t- 

<J 

<D 

a) a 

4-» d . 

d P c 
“*■ 

SL <U <XJ 

a> •“ P« 

U 2 
an a 
&r a c 
r "“ < ’" 1 

Price realised 
ill rupees. 

D 

o u 
— a> 
o. 3 - 

a; Tp 
bfl a 
rt cd • 

u o 

Oj t- 

t* o 

^ c C3 

«H 

o 

M 

V ■ 

JZ f 

a | 

i ° 

0) 

u 

a 

ri 

a 

«G 

OJ 

l-l 

<1 

_■ a 

P 

cd a . 

1) U 

3 ^ 

■ a 

^ d 
/ "3 P 

w ~ 

Ti 

CP 

m . 

2 VI 

rt 0) 

S Of 

8 2 

<L> 

a ph 

•B £ 
p- 

<y'd 
to i 
« d < 

i. •—* CD 

3) H 

U O 

5 ° 







Rh 

Us. 

il 

I> 




I!s. 

1' fl. 

a. 

!>• 


r 

1873 7-1 

89 

2,2J9 

4,098 

48,772 

21 

3 

0 

19 

75 

136 

3 * n 8 

46 

10 

3 



1874-75 

71 

1,471 

2 703 

36,818 

25 

0 

10 

1 > 

12 

2,2 

4,087 

340 

9 

4 

is 


1873-70 

111 

2,53.1 

3,215 

54,787 

V1 

10 

2 

IO 

18 

33 

1/Hl> 

|(J6 

1 

9 

H j 


18711-77 

120 

2,725 

6,090 

1)6,193 

j5 

d 

10 

11 

15 


2 875 

191 

10 

8 



1877-78 

137 

1,831 

2,562 

44,931 

24 

8 

7 

37 

63 

85 

3,'93 

' 1 

8 

11 

H 


1878-70 

HO 

4,037 

5,052 

76)7 Ou 

10 

0 

0 

37 

77 

301 

14,247 

185 

0 

4 

M 


1879 80 

131 

4,034 

4,r>87 

71,018 

17 

9 

9 

83 

119 

210 

13,127 

no 

6 

0 

c n 

■ 

1880-81 

151 

0,326 

0,441 

1,02,‘’72 

10 

3 

4 

41 

64 

120 

0,372 

116 

0 

11 


r 

1873-74 

53 

3,276 

3,551 

19,458 

6 

15 

\) 









1874-73 

07 

4,355 

4,131 

4H,C9n 

1 1 

o 

10 

4 

18 


205 

14 

11 

7 

w 


1875-70 

47 

4,170 

3 278 

38,130 

9 

0 

1 

3 

12 


200 

17 

0 

8 

< 

H j 


1870-77 

04 

3,434 

3,333 

40,349 

ii 

11 

8 

6 

1 » 

15 

519 

34 

9 

7 

Id 1 


1877-78 

80 

4,890 

5,273 

69,539 

12 

o 

6 

17 

92 

83 

715 

32 

8 

0 

y 


1878-70 

78 

0,378 

3,873 

37,083 

3 

15 

3 

14 

11 

65 

1,777 

101 

8 

9 



1879-80 

107 

12,773 

17,173 

98,879 

8 

11 

5 

il 

1C 

44 

77 1 

48 

0 

« 



1880-81 

100 

12,207 

8,758 

82,217 

G 

11 

9 

3 

14 


272 

10 

0 

10 



1873-71 

105 

20,578 

10,883 

1,03,83. 

8 

3 

3 










1874-75 

119 

15,0.15 

15,-100 

1,64,U0| 

9 

d 

3 

a 

34 

107 

449 

13 

3 

4 



1875-70 

100 

14,212 

10,496 

1,04,001 

ii 

9 

8 

8 

11 

35 

627 

57 

0 

0 



1870-77 

80 

10 521 

0,863 

03,589 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

12 

119 

1! 

14 

0 



1377-78 

47 

10,194 

5.358 

15,480 

1 

8 

4 

14 

15 

56 

522 

34 

12 

s 



1878 70 

45 

7 880 

4,946 

28,61 1 

3 

9 

11 

1 

3 

4 

25 

8 

r> 

4 



1879-8(1 

70 

12,695 

C,U)1) 

60,9 12 

4 

0 

2 

0 

12 

15 

600 

55 

0 

0 


L 

1880-81 

44 

18,80<J 

3,000 

32,524 

i 

11 

8 

4 

41 


99'' 

24 

5 

0 


r 

1S73-74 

22 

1,340 

1,130 

10,822 

8 

1 

2 

1 

21 

29 

420 

20 

0 

0 

j 


1874-75 

as 

1,129 

1,340 

13,702 

12 

3 

0 

1 

4 


20U 

50 

0 

0 



1875-70 

47 

656 

1,302 

14,934 

22 

12 

3 

... 


«•» 


... 





1870-77 

23 

1,402 

1,585 

46,070 

31 

8 

2 

, , . 

... 


... 






1877-78 

70 

926 

1,701 

30,943 

33 

7 

3 

10 

14 


827 

59 

1 

3 



1878-70 

68 

850 

1,973 

33,73(1 

39 

10 

ii 

13 

29 

125 

1,301 

46 

14 

11 



1879-80 

68 

1,208 

1>,872 

41,810 

15 

6 

0 

13 

23 

25 

1,391 

GO 

7 

8 


1880-81 

108 

1,311 

2,891 

46,444 

35 

6 

10 

3 

2 

... 

288 

143 

12 

0 


One conclusion to bo drawn from tho above statement of transfers is that 


no average rats for the tahsils, much less far tho district at largo, can bo deduced 
which would at all represent tho value of land for any length of time. Tbo 
average prico varied in an apparently arbitrary maunor from year to year ; but 
it must bo borne in mind that tbo quality of tho lands affected by transfer also 
probably varied greatly within the same tahail; and if wo could get at the price 
paid for land of similar quality, tho variations would possibly bo fower and loss 
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startling. 1 The low rates for revenue-paying lands in Paw&yan, conjoined witii 
the large extent of area aud revonuo alienated, scorn to indicate ilia sovority of 
the demand. The very low vato of Re. 1-8-1 was reached in this talisil 
in 1877-78) and again in 1880-81 : as much as 18,800 acres fetched a price 
which gave an average of only Re. 1-11-8. The highest average price per acre 
in any ono year during the period was obtainod in Jalalabad tahsil in 1878-71), 
in;., Rs. 39-10-11 ; hub the area concerned was not very largo, 2 and wo have 
no information as to the situation and quality of tho lands, which may havo 
influenced the price. An inspection of the .statement shows, howovor, that 
for tho whole period Jalalabad had tho smallest area transferred by private 
sales, and that the highest average prices were reached in that tahsil. Slnihja- 
lutnpur comos second, and Tilhiir third. When tho rovonue-froo lands are 
considered, we find tho lowest avorago rates prevailed in Pawiiyan, the highest 
being reachod, as might be expected, in Shfihj alum pur, whore in 1874-75 
as much as Rs. 340-9-4 per aero was paid for a rovonuo-l’rco plot of 12 
acres. 

The following statement shows, in percentages, the proportion of sopa- 
^ ^ rate estates hold at tho tenth (current) settlement by 

the principal landholding castes in each of the four 

iahslls i— 


Casio. 

Sluilijiihan- 
pu r. 

Jalalabad. 

Til liar. 

rawilynn. 

Wholo 

district. 

Eiijputs 

„• ... 

23 

•id 

44 

42 

38 

Ptttbans 

... 

32 

13 

20 

01 

18 

Brail ma db 

... 

0 

3 

01 

10 

8i 

Kayalhs 

11 i 

6 

3 

01 

il 

r>l 

Baniaa and other money-lenders ... 

6 

i 

3 


4 

Iturrais 

. 

5 


31 

6 

3 


This accouuts for 77 per cent, of the niahals in tho district. 2 Most of the 
remainder belong to the same castes, and arc owned by them in various pro¬ 
portions. The Rajpiits havo shares in more malitils than any othors ; but tho 


1 A further circumslauco may ho noted, viz., that it is no uncommon occurrence for a transfer 
Seed to be executed for a sum which is greater or less than tho actual consideration paid ; 
greater if a possible claim to the right of pre-emption Has to he defeated, loss if it is an object 
to avoid payment of the full stamp duties. 5 8C0 acres. 3 As they stood at tho 

time of setllement, 
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Bariias aucl other money-lenders have shares in many—indeed, in far more than 
the number of those entirely owned by them. 

The Rajput, Brahman, and Kurini proprietors are to a great extent resi¬ 
dents, living in some one of the villages they own ; while the Pa thins, Kdyatks, 
and money-lenders are principally residents of the city of Shahjahanpur. The 
proprietors of nearly 600 mnlials, or rather less than 20 percent, of the 
whole district, are residents of the oity, and these men own numbers of shares 
in different villages; so that nearly one-fonrth of the entire district may be 
said to bo owned by residents of Lbo city; and if those mortgages which can 
never bo redeemed bo included, the proportion becomes more than one-fourth. 
Those, with the exception of most of the Pathdns, are to all intents and pur¬ 
poses thoroughly non-resident proprietors. 

The raja of Pawayan is tho only largo landed proprietor in the district, and 

his property is almost entirely confined to tho Pawdyan 
Leading families. 11 J 

lahsil. The present raja is Jagammth Sinn, who wa9 born 

in 1814, and has adopted bis nephew, Kunwar Patch Sink, tho only son of 

Gaur riijaa of Pa- Baldoo Siub, his youngor brother. Jagaunath Sinb was 

wfiyau. himself an adopted son of riija Raglwndth Sinli ; he died 

in 1825, and was succeeded by bis widow, who retained possession till her 

death in 1850. But raja Jaganndtb Sink was of tho samo family as his adop- 

tivo father, being doseonded from Bagh Rao, brothor ol'Uclai Sinb and son of 

Bhopat Sinli, the founder of tho town of Pawdyan. 

They are Gaur Rajpdls, but their early history is mixed up with that of 
tho Katehrids. Udai Sinli, son of Bhopat Sinb, mentioned above, a Gaur 
Tlidkur of Chandra Maholi in Oudb, was called in to aid the Katehrids in their 
struggles with the Pathdns about the middle of the 17tli century. The Katehrids 
had no acknowledged head, tho last, Rao Gopal Sinb, having fallen in an engage¬ 
ment with the Pathdns, leaving two infant sons and a widow (the rani), who was 
of tho samo family (Gaur Thdkurs) as Dalai Sink. It was on her appeal for 
assistance that Bhopat Sink and Himmat Sinli had come with a forco and 
re-established tho Katehrids in Rahil, some of tho rani’s relations remaining to 
manago on behalf of the infant heirs of Rao Gopal Sink. A subsequent dis¬ 
pute with tho Pathdns had resulted in a further' call for Gaur aid, which was 
given by Udai Sink ; but once admitted into the country of tiie Katehrids, 
Udai Singh, as already stated, decided to settle there, and the Katohrius soon 
found themselves almost completely supplanted by the Gaurs. The prosperity 


of the latter family in Pawdyan was, it is said, considerably enhanced by tho 
favour of Hdfis Rakrnat Khan, tbo Rohilla chief; and from about tho middle 
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of the last century the Ganr rajas held possession of tlio country included 
in the present parganah of Pawayan. At the cession in 1802, rftja Uaghu- 
rn'ith Sinli, tlie third in sncco-^sioii lo Udai Sinli, was fonnd in possession 
of the uliolc parganah, except a few villages still field hy the Katelnui Tli&kurg 
of JSYihil and Jiwan. lie was recognized as zamindAr by Mr. Wellesley, tlio 
Dopuly Governor, 

The family estates at present lie in the parganahs of Pawiiyan and KlmtAr 
and to a small extent in Oudh. The Government revenue payable upon thorn 
is as follows i“ 

IP. 

Laml -revenue fur catn(,es in parganahs Pawayan and Kliular ... 83,11)3 

Malik,ina 1 in some of these ostites ... ... ... 6,51(1 

Land-revenue ior tululuis tVaziruagar and Gulaiia Saibastinigar 

in Oudh ... ... ... ... f3,112 

Total ... 11.1,121 1 


Older than the Gaur family last niontioniHl—as fur at least as its history 
Lao Jit Sinli * u this district is concerned-—is the Katohria family of 

Kntchria, of Mhll Kajputs whose present head is Ilao <Tit Sinli of Ntlhil. 

This family claims descent from llao llavi Sinli, who .settled in Gola in tlio 
hitter half of tlio 1 Gill century. Hari Sinli’s successors obtained possession of 
the whole of the old parganuh of Gola, and a far man of tlio emperor Slialijaliaii, 
dated 1055 A. II., 2 still in possession of the family, conferred tlio snnuml&r! 
of it on Bikrara Binli, ono of his successors. Bitrain Sinli moved from Gola 
to Naiiil, wliero the head of tlio family has since resided. IIow the Gaur 
estates ( taluka ) wore carved out of the Ivaleliria domains some seventy years 
later has been told above in the brief record given of the Gaur family of 
Pawfiyan. 

An offshoot from the Naiiil family of Katohria, Rajputs was settled in tlio 

trans-Gumti tract, now included in the parganuh of KlmtAr, 
The Klmtilr rajas. ’ 1 ° 

when tlio Pallum and Gaur encroachments (of which 

mention has just been made) began, This branch of the family—being across 

the Gumti and in a part of the country only thinly inhabited and consisting 

chiefly of jungle and malarious forest—remained to a groat extent uudisturbod. 

The head of the family seems to have assumed Lho title of rfija, and to liavo 

been permitted to rcLain the nominal possession of all the estates, providing by- 

grants and allowances, after a fashion not uncommon among such families, for 

his relatives and clansmen. For tlio sovonty years that preeedod and tho 

thirty years that followed British rule, this feudal tenuro subsisted unquestioned, 


Manual of Titles, North-Western Provinces. 


"-A.D. 1646 , 
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until, in the year 1838, the then settlement oftieer (Mr. J. W. Muir) decided 
that the Tvhutilr raja of the period, Khushlnil Sinh, had not the sole proprietary 
right, but was merely the head of a elan, in all the members of which that 
right was vested. In the tahsil article face PawXyanI a fuller account of the 
measures then taken will bo given ; but it may be mentioned that the result of 
them, and of tlio litigation they created, was Io reduce the raja to a state of 
extreme destitution in 1844. Ultimately, he obtained from Government a pension 
for his life only of 11s. 500. This of course ceased on his death in 1855, and 
an application for a pension to his heirs has been refused by Government. The 
title of raja has not been assumed by bis lineal descendant, or at least lias not 
been recognised by Government. 

Outof a total of 3,0!i3 malutls at the time of settlement, 2,191 vvoro held on a 

zamhid&ri and 872 on a pnttidari tenure. 1 The number of 
Proprietary tenures. , 

separa l.e shares in tbe latter was 4,441. The zatmndari tenure 

preponderated very largely in all parganahs except K&nt and Jalalabad, and on 

the whole district the percentage of zamindari mail ills was 70, against 30 for patti- 

daiI mullein. Tho number of inalials in tho present year lias already boon stated. 2 

There are no complicated revenuc-froo tenures in this district, but tbe 

Keveimc-freo te- grantees ( mudfiddr) are in every instance tbo proprietors 
nurus and grunts. (gamlnddr) of tho laud. Those grants are divided into 
throe classes:—(LI The first consists of small grants of less than 10 bighas 3 
each, which are revenue-free in perpetuity, subject to tho ooutinuauce of posses¬ 
sion in tho grantees, their heirs or assignees, and also to tho obervance, 
especially in tho case of religious grants, of the object and intention expressed 
at tho time of their creation. For tho whole district the total area of those was, 
at tho time of settlement, 4,(374 acres. Of this 2,538 acres were in Shahjahdnpui* 
pnrganali, of which again 2,048 acres represented separate small grants in the city 
itself. Before tho mutiny all the city lands wero held revenue-free, but a consider¬ 
able part of them wore confiscated after the re-occupation. (II.) The second class 
of mud/l tenures includes tho larger grants (that is, exceeding 10 bfglias in area) 
held subject to the same conditions as the last. M ost of these wero scattered about 
in various parts of tho district, and aggregated 7,037 acres. In tho city the area 
of these larger grants was 565 acres. (III.) The third class includes grants 
for the lives of the grantees only, but at tho time of settlement these were 
only five in number, with a total area of only 369 acres, representing revenue 

, Full explanations of tlicso 1 entires will lie found in procedingr volumes. For nil excellent 
epitome of them, tho reader may ho referred (o Mr Biulen-Powell’s very useful Manual of the 
Land Revenue Systems and Land Tenures of British India (Calcutta, 1862). 2 Supra, p. DO. 

A b'gha is generally in tho North-Western Provinces 3,0215 square yards, or jjths of 
mi aero, 

18 a 
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alienated to the extent of lis. 5SO. The total area alionated in perpetuity 
amounted to 11,712 acres, or a little over one per cent, of tiro total area of 
the district, and the total revenue (including tho area exempt from cesses) to 
Bs. 13,756. 

The settlement report distributes cultivating tenures into the trvo pri- 
Cultivating tc- ninry classes of proprietary and nou-propriolary hold- 

nui ' es * ings. Tho lands cultivated by proprietors are callod sir or 

khuclMsht. 1 The non-proprietary cultivators are either (I.) tenants with a 
right of occupancy, sometimes also called hereditary (inauriUt) touautH, although 
the former is the more correct term, or (II.) tenants-al-vvill. Under tho opera¬ 
tion of tho rout-law, tho latter are always on the way to acquiring tho status 
of the former, the only qualification now needed being continuous cultivation 
of tho same lands (provided theso are not part of tho sir lands) for 12 years 
othenviso than under a written leaso. To ho quite accurate in classification, a 
sub-division of occupancy-tenants, called <c ex-propriotary,” who derive their 
rights from Act XVIII. of 1873 (re-enacted in Act XII, of IS 81), would liavo 
to bo distinguished. At tho time of settlement, hovvovor, this class did not 
exist. 

The percentages of cultivated land held at the settlement by each of these 
classes were as follows : as sir , 13*42 per cent. ; by occupancy-tenants, 61*31; 
and by tenauts-at-will, 25*27. 

In pargauulis Khora Bajhern, Jalalabad, and Kant the dr land or home 
Extent oi sir culti- cultivation of the proprietor's amounted respectively (o 1(5, 
Vfltion * 20, and 25 per cent, of tho cultivated areas, these pargn- 

tnabs being largely in possession of peasant proprietors. The smallest propor¬ 
tions were in the Klniifu*, and Shahjahdnpur parganahs. Except in tho forest 
circle of Kim tar cultivators are sufficiently numerous, and the largo proportion 
(01*31 per cent.) of occupancy-tenants seems to indicate that landholders 
bad not, up to about 1870, objected so strongly as in tho neighbouring 
districts of Bareilly and Pilihlnt to tho acquisition of those rights by tlioir 
tenants. 

One reason for this large proportion of occupancy-tenants is found by tho 

settlement officer in the universal nrevalenco of money- 
ficuls . . 1 o' 

rents all over the district, except in the worst parts of par- 

ganahs Pawayan and tvhntar. In the latter of these more than G6 per cent, 

1 The former is probably a word of Smiskiit origin (lira in Sanskrit meaning a plough) and 
tho latter is its l’cvnan synonym, iioth limy bo fairly translated “homestead,” ortlio 
laud under tin; iuimodi.itu cultivation of the propiietor, whcl.hur it bo I i Mod by himself or hid 
s.'i'vanla. Sir lms, however, obtained a technical meaning, which will bo found in the North- 
Western Provinces Ueut Act (XII. of 1881). Cf. Carncgy’a Each, Tech., (>. 319. 
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are non-occupancy tenants. Custom, rather than competition, has regulated 
arc regulated iiy ^ 10 rales of rent in this district: so much so that the higher 
curtoin, rates were found to bo much the same as they were in 

ISIS. By the enhancement of the lower rates, however, the general average 
mill varied little, was raised at settlement by about fit- per cent. This fixity 
muii la is to J0?o, 0 p |p e ra tes of rent prior to 1870 co-existed with the great 
rise in prices which, during at least the thirty preceding years,had taken place. 

while prices gene- Omitting from consideration the prices of the first decade, 
rally rose greatly. which give au abnormal average, owing to the famine of 
1837-39, and taking the prices of the two decades preceding 1870, wo find 
Thus wheat rose that, for the first of these, the average price of wheat was 
in price ?;i pur cant. ]| c _ 0-10-8 per maund of 82-31b., and for the later period 
Re. 1-2-3, showing an increase of 73 per cent. The conclusion follows, there¬ 
fore, that the relation between rents and the value of produce thirty years a go 
was muoh more favourable to the landholder than it was in 1870, It is not easy 

to assign a sufficient reason for the forbearance of the 
wiuscs of me nau- ° . . 

enhmiccmontof reuts landholders m not raising their rents. The suggestion of the 

1 ' settlement officer, “that tho variation in harvest prices had 

failed to attract tin ir attention, owing to the prevalence of cash-rents,” is hardly 
sufficient expknat ui. The force of custom and tho largo extent of cnltnrable 
p ^ ^ land available to tenants—diminishing the competition on 

Iurpe area of uncut- which largely dopends the possibility of onhanoemont— 
uiated lauds. seem more probnhlo reasons. 1 In every year since the 

settlement, enhancement suits have been numerous, showing that tho causes, 
Enhancement since whatever they wore, have declined in their effect in pro- 
settlement. senco of the enhanced revenue demand at the last revision 

of settlement. Tho number of suits for enhancement of rent was as follows 
for each revenue year since 1872-73 


Year. 


Number of 
enhancement suits. 

Year. 

Number of 
enhancement anils, 

1872-73 

e«D 

13 

3877-73 

... 143 

3873-74 

IM 

... 52 

1873-79 

... 294. 

1874-75 

Ml 

.... S1 V 

1379-80 

... 123 

1875-73 

Ml 

753 

1880-81 

... 394 

1873-77 

... 

... 323 



The settlement 

report furnishes statements, for 

each tahsil, intended to 


Caste rants, 


show the rates of rents paid by tho various castes and 

classes of cultivators. It will suffice to note tue general 

results 3 “ In tho matter of caste and creed, apart from the presence or 

1 Rovemmenl Resolution (reviewing settlement report) No. 154, dated 26Lh January, 1881, 
mini, a 5 Regarding Slnilijahaupur talisii in particular. 
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absence of right of occupancy, there is observed the broad division between 
the higher and respectable castes and classes, the tujedposh , on tiro one hand, 
and the inferior castes or lower orders, the langolposh, on the olhov hand. Tiro 
former, or sufedposh division, includes Brahmans, Tliukurs, Pa Ilians, Saiyids, 
and Alilrs ; and the latter, or langotposh , the other Musahnans, Kisaiia, K;t- 
ohhis, and miscellaneous castes. The comparison must bo made for each par- 
ganah separately, and not in tho totals, as in the totals fclio higher or lower 
rent following the quality of soil of (he parganah has an undue weight, and the 
totals in reality are not fair averages. In two out of tho throe pargauahs yof 
Bh&bjahanpur tahsil) the tenauts-at-will pay slightly higher rates on the whole 
than tenants wilh rights of occupancy ; whilst in the third (Jamaur) they pay 
loss. This, f am satisfied, is owing to tho lands held by tho tenants-al-will 
being the poorest, and decidedly interior to those hold by tho occupancy-tenants.'’ 

Tho result would seem to correspond with Mr. EllioLL’s conclusion, dorivod 
from a similar inquiry made in Farukhabml, that caste is practically not an 
element allowed to inlluonce the rates of rent. 1 

Details of the rent-rates found to exist in each tahsil will bo found in tho 
Principles on which settlement report, and it is only necoxsary boro to indicate 
money routs assessed. ^he p> roa{ l principles on which money-rents wero assessed. 
Although of course they vary in their rates according to tho quality of tho soil, 
thoy are not aflocted by the actual fact of irrigation, for, as a general vale, tho 
good lauds in the district arc either capable of irrigation from rivers, ponds or 
wells, or do not require it. Tho settlement report divides tho rates of rent into 
four classes—(1) soil-rates, (2) rates oil tracts, (3) all-round or summary ratios, 
and (4) crop-rates. The soeotul are tho most common and tho most popular. 
Certain tracts (fair) have known local boundaries and names, such as tho clay 
(jhdbar) or the sandy (bhur) tract, over tho whole of which tho same rate pre¬ 
vails. As a rule those are practically soil-rates. IF hero those well-defined 
tracts are absent, tho third class or summary rates arc usual. Crop-rates, that, 
is, differential rates for fino and coarse crops of either harvest, aro peculiar to 
Pawhyan and Kimthr parganaiis. In tho case of sugarcane a special rate pre¬ 
vails, equal to nearly throe times the ordinary rate for the samo land if cropped 
with cereals. For this special rate, however, the cultivator has the privilege of 
occupying the land for two years, tho period usually taken for the growth of this 
crop; so that the land pays for sugarcane 1] to 14 times only what it pays 
for wheat, &o. Similarly, garden crops ( kachhiana ), including poppy, pay about 
half as much again as tho ordinary cereal rate. 

J Gazetteer, VII., 112. 
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The maxima and minima of assumed rent-rates per acre were as fol- 


Assumed rent-rates, lows :— 

Homestead (gauhibii) ... ... , c . 

Loam I. (dvmat ) ... ,,, 

Ditto II. ( tlomn I) ... ... 

t lay (nmlnjdi ) 

Sand (blnh ) 

Hard clay (dkanhar and It hup* it) 

The six classes of soil given above arc all 1 


Ha. a. p. Bs. a. p. 

8 u o to 3 12 o 

fi 0 0 2 4 0 

a is o „ l 8 o 

4 0 0 „ 1 12 0 

2 8 0 „ 12 0 

2 S 0 „ 12 0 

found in each of the 24 circles 


marked off for assessment purposes, and in each of those circles more or loss 


of difference in the rates was found to exist. 


Tho chief agricultural castes have been mentioned in a former part of this 
Conditions of tlia memoir, and thoir general condition does not differ sub- 
cultivating classes. stantially from that of similar classes in tho surrounding 
districts. The descriptions given in the Farukhabad notice 3 will apply almost 
equally well to this district, at least in normal seasons. During the last decade 
tho district has certainly suffered soveroly, as already stated (in Part II. 3 , where 
tho decrease of cultivation was discussed'. Two classes suffered heavily during 
tbo famine of 1877-78—‘the Kahfirg and the Rhatyaras, but only tho former 
belong to tbo cultivating classes. While, however, thoso wore marked out as 
specially affected by the years of drought, all classes must have suffered griev¬ 
ously. Whether tbo cultivating classes, oxcopttlie Kabul's, died to any extent 
of actual f'atnino is a question on which some doubt exists. Mr. C. A. Elliott, 
Secretary to the Famine Commission, thought that tho classes who suffered 
most wore tbo fiold-labourors and rural artisans ; after them the town artisans ; 
while the cultivators escaped with little, and the landlords with no loss of life.' 1 

The exports of the district aro if s agricultural products in the raw or manufac- 
lured form. These aro chiefly sugar, rum, grain of all kinds, 
pulses, indigo, cotton, and timber. Tho imports are mainly 
European goods, metals, and salt. The railway now naturally takes tho largest 
share of tho traffic, and tho following are the statistics showing the outward and 
inward traffic in maunds for each rail way station in the district for the year 1880:—• 


Name of railway station. 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Tola!. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Mda. 

Miianpur Katra 

20,713 

16,614 

36,327 

Tilhar 

118,888 

81,128 

200,016 

ShiUvjahnnpui' 

Hosa junction ... ... 

682,042 

4 00,6 no 

983,303 

122,891 

270,024 

392,916 

Kftheliu 

689 

937 

1,626 


1 Except tho last (dhdnkar), which is apparently not found in the Shahjah&npur and 
•Tnlilalmd tabsils. 3 Gazetteer, VII , US. 3 Vide svpru, p. 51, 4 Note on 

the results of tho inquiries made into the mortality in tho North-Weatorn Provinces, dated 
2nd May, 1879, 
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The above figures only show l:ho totals of all descriptions of imports and 
exports; no statistics showing details aro obtainable, as tho district is included 
with the rest of Itohilkhand in a single registration “ block.” Returns of the 
traffic which enters and leaves the district by road are only available for tho 
principal roads crossing two of the district frontiers—those separating it from(l) 
Ondh and ( 2) the Farukhabad district; and no statistics can be given of tho traffic 
with tho Budaun, Bareilly, and Rilibhi't districts. From tho returns of this 
traffic with the Oudh districts for tho years 1878-79, taken at tho Muluimdi, 
Guvi and Seramau posts, it appears that goods of all kinds, weighing in the 
aggregate nearly 650,000 maunds and representing a value of about IGf lhklis 
of rupees, passed towards the city of Shabjahanpnr. The traffic from tho city 
was valued at nearly half of the above sum. This traffic consisted chiefly 
of: —inipotts, grain, oilseeds and sugar; and exports, cotton, cotton-goods, 
metals, and salt. Unfortunately the posts wore situated only a few miles out¬ 
side the city of Shulijahaupur, and the returns tliereforo include a good deal of 
traffic destined merely to supply tho local consumption of the city. 

Tho following statement shows the road traffic botwoon the Sluihjahanpur 
and Farukhabad districts : — 


Position of 

pOljfc, 

Tear. 

Direction* 

i 

Cotton, 

'tJ 

O 

to 

a 

0 

© 

O 

1 

K 

a 

1 

Oil-seeds. 

Provisions. 

+2 

1 

u 

to 

a 

o 

i 

a 

1 

i 

T< 

ud 

a 

jjj 

n 

)hth 

& 

tu 

PM 

Pt 




McK. 

1 Mds. 

M( Is. 

Mda. 

Mils. 1 

j Mdd. 

Mils. 

MtR 

Mils. 



Ganges fev- 

187G-77 ... 

Towauls HU (ill- 

1-1 

3,0 W 

17,310- 

3,311 

... ; 

si, -no 

2,131 


13,172 

73,802 

0,84, Ifil 

i v, outride 


Jtihunpur. 












EYtteligftih, 
















From HU.Uijii- 

12*1 

2,107 

50,031 

2(5 

11,6(58 

413 


1,009 

22,170 

87,110 

4,14,05& 



baD[>iu. 













1877-78 ,J 

Tnwui ds Shull- 

13 

3,3(0 

(5,717 

2,007 

<«• 

15.GSG 

1,945 

12 


12,001 

4,10,801 



Jali.iiipur. 














From Slhilijn- 

75 

3,019 

43,833 

G7 

7,801 

613 

610 

007 

8,020 

<13,031 

2,67,611 



hinipur. 













1878-70 

Towards Shall- 

... 

1,522 

42 

4S8 


12,037. 

209 


035 

14,003 

1,4S,034 



J ahAnpur. 














Fmm Sluiliji- 

, 

387 

00,231 


GOG 

270 


77 

2 , 61 ) 5 , 

43,2 >3 

1,31,71! 



huiipur. 













The traffic is of no great importance. Grain is exported for tho consump¬ 
tion of Farukhabad city, and provisions (chiefly potatoes) and salt’arc imported 
in return. 
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Thero is a litfclo traffic down the Eiimganga river, and still less on tha 
Garra, chiefly confined in both cases to the export of bamboos and timber in 
rafts during the rainy .season to wharves on the Ganges. 

The only manufactures of any importance under European supervision are 
those of sugar and rum and of indigo. The two former are 

Manufactures. 

manufactured by the firm of Messrs. (Jarew and Company 
at their extensive works at Rosa, and a brief history of tho concern may here be 
given 1 

“ It may bo said to have commenced with the establishment of a distillery at Cnwnpore 
by Mr. John Maxwell in 1805, which was removed iu 1811 to Kolngliiit on the l’timganga in the 
Shahjahnupur disliict, the nun being primarily consigned from that place to Cnwnpore for 
colouring and invoicing to the Commissariat. After Mr. Maxwell’s death the business was 
cairicd on by his son and nephew, and in 1828 they were joined by Mr. Peter Barrou, a gentlo- 
mau who is said to have boon one of the first to bring Naini Tal into notice, and his nom de 
plume ‘Pilgrim’ still marks some of tho earliest houses built there by him. Mr Barron, in con¬ 
junction with Mr. John O’Brien Saunders, acquired the distillery about 1832 ; and its site was 
lemoved to Giinara, Qve miles above Kolughal, where it remained until lS3i, when, alter the 
occurveuco of a destructive fire, the present position at Rosa (a corruption of the name of tho 
adjacent village, Rausav), five miles below Shahjahimpnr,on the river Garra, was selected. 
The advantages of tho situation wore—its position iu tho centre of a rich sugar-producing dis¬ 
trict ; tho proximity of fuel in the jungles on the Garra aud Khanaut rivers; and tho facility 
of export by water, which tho former of these rivers afforded dining the monsoon. It must 
bo remembered that there wore no metalled or even bridged roads iu those days, and of course 
no railway. 

“In 1838 distilling was commenced at Rosa : iu 1330 was made the first attempt to 
refine sugar: aud in 1841 the firm became Saunders, Barron aud Beckett, Captain Beckett having 
joined it. Iu 1847 the Calcutta agents, who had made heavy and increasing advances, specially 
selected and deputed to represent their interests on the spot Mr. R Russell Curcw, who had 
been trained iu the Dliobah Sugar Company. On Mr. Barron’s death and the insolvency of the 
Calcutta house, Mr. Carew purchased I he concern at auction about 1818, aud continued the 
head of the firm of Carew and Co. from that data till June, 1875, when the business was dis¬ 
posed of io a Limited Company, the former partners retaining one-hall. 

“From 1848, under Mr. Carew’s management, the concern has been successful: tho de¬ 
mand for rum distilled here has, with the opening of railway communication, spread to the 
Punjab, Lower Bengal, and to Bombay ; and tlie declared preference which natives have for Rosa 
nun, when its cost is within their reach, makes it certain that tho demand would be fully up to 
the capability of the district to yield material wore the excise laws encouraging to the European 
distiller in this country. 

“Under pressure from English Chambers of Commerce the rate of duty on Indian spirit 
manufactured under European supervision has been raised to that of imported foreign spirit. 
Whilst the spirit manufactured by natiie processes is taxed at a lower rate. Foreign spirits, 
moreover, command, it is said, facilities for sale which are denied to spirit manufactured in 
India by Europeaus, 

1 From a note kindly supplied by Mr. E. Macalostcr, Manager. 
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*« But from its commencement, the Kona concern lias supplied rum to the army in Bengal) 
and tlio preference shown for it gradually obtained for the firm the exclusive patronage of that 
province, followed, as soon as railway communication was opened, by orders for the army in 
Bombay. Sugar refined at Rosa is also supplied to the army in Bengal, and is sold throughout 
the North-Western Provinces, Oudli, and the Punjab, with occasional demand from other 
Presidencies. 

“ The works, which aro connected with the main lino of t,lic Ondh and Rohilkhand Rail¬ 
way by a branch 3J miles long, employs upwards of 1,000 men on the premises, besides the 
numbers indirectly employed in procuring and carting raw material, fuel, &c.; and are capable 
of turning out 000,000 gallon b of rum per annum and about 120,000 maunds of sugar at 
present, and are gradually extending. Tire still-head duty paid to Government on rum sold to 
tlie public is close on three lakhs of rupees per annum. Sugar, which is duty-free, is generally 
abBoibed as made, ltum also would command instant sale but for a scalo of duty whioli prevents 
the uative consumer from using it.” 

Tho raw material for the manufacture, slated to bo purchased at a cost of 
over two lakhs of rupees 1 per annum, is mostly drawn from within a radius of 
30 miles round the factory. Although in bad years recourse is had to more dis¬ 
tant places, such as Fyzabad and even Gorakhpur, no attempt is made to proas 
the cane iu tho factory, tho pressing and iirst boiling being loft lo tho cultivators. 
Manufacture is conducted entirely for the Indian market, and export to Calcutta 
(though formerly the chief object of tho factory; now forma no part of its 
programme. 2 

The following note on sugar manufacture has hceu supplied by Mr. D, 
„ , C. llaillie, C.S The native process was hrielly described 

Processes of sugar _ _ •' 

mnuinoiui'o, Euro- in the Budaun notice, but it may bo interesting here to note 

peau.ui uative, ^ho differences between tho native process and the Europoan, 
as practised in MessrB. Carcw and Co.’s work at Rosa. Messrs. Oarcw and Go., 
like the native manufacturers of this district, work upon rub, Lhat is, cano-jnice 
boiled to such a viscidity that it crystallises on being allowed (o cool. Tho first 
operation in both the Europeau and tho native process is the same: tho rub is tied 
up in coarse cotton bags and subjected to pressure, in order to drain away tho 
treacle from the pure sugar crystals. The treacle so draiuod away is in Rosa 
re-boiled so as to mako a lower quality sugar; by tho native sugar manufacturers 
it is made into an inferior quality of gur and oxported. Tho crystals left after 
the treacle lias been drained away are termed putri. It is tho raw sugar on 
which tho English refiner works. It consists of grains of nearly pure sugar, 
coated on their surface with dark syrup, and generally contains some impurities, 
such as sand, vegetable fibre, and, iu India, dried cow-dung. The last-named 
substance is usually employed as a cover for the vessel in which tho rub is kept. 

1 About £ 16 , 000 . ! Report cm the trade of North-Western Provinces and Ondh 

for the year ending 31st March, 1879. 
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In the English process the raw sugar is dissolved in hot water in certain 
proportions. The solution so formed is first filtered through cotton bags in 
order to remove the solid impurities above referred to, and then several times 
through a deep bed of charcoal, to remove colour and such impurities as escape 
the bag-filters. The decolourized liquid is concentrated by boiling off its water 
in a vacuum pan till crystals have formed in proper quantity. Finally, in order to 
separate those crystals from the adhering “mother liquor,” they are placed in 
the centrifugal machine. This consists essentially of a vertical metal drum, 
the curved walls of which are perforated by a great number of small holes, and 
which revolves with great speed round its axis. The centrifugal force produ ced 
by this revolution forces out the syrup through the pores of the drum, leaving 
the prepared sugar in the drum. The ‘ class ’ of (lie sugar depends on several 
matters: (1) whotlior it is made entirely from putri or whether it contains a 
certain proportion of iho crystals deposited afLer treatment (by the treacle 
being at first drained away); (2) on the number of times it has been passed 
through the charcoal bedsj (3) on the amount of spinning it has undergone in 
the centrifugal machine. 

In the native process thoputri is not molted, and, consequently, impurities 
are not removed from it. The stages are two only. The treacle left adherent 
to the crystals in the putri is allowed to drain itself away under the force of 
gravitatiou. The putri is for this purpose placed in a largo tank, the bottom 
of which is formed by a cloth placed over a bamboo frame and kept there for 
several weeks. The draining away of the troaole is aided by a partial fermen¬ 
tation which the sugar undergoes during this process, lu Sh&hjahfwipur a 
layer of a river weed {shear) is laid over the top of the sugar, partly to aid fer¬ 
mentation, partly beoauso the moisture from the weed, slowly filtering 
through the sugar, aids the draining away of the treacle. The sugar after having 
undergone this process is technically termed pachani. This pachani is placed ou 
a platform in tho sun, and thoroughly trodden out by the feot. The product is 
shakr or'nativo sugar ready for the market. It is in colour rather whiter than the 
lowest quality of sugar turned out from tho Rosa factory. Its crystals are, much 
smaller: the great difference, however, is tho presence in it of a large quantity 
of impurities, to which every stage of tho process of manufacture—from the 
expression of the juice to tho final treading out—has contributed its share, and 
towards tho removal of which nothing has been done. The lower qualities of 
Rosa sugar, owing to the superior oeonomy of the European procoss—and 
in spite of tho expensive machinery aud superintendence—can be sold cheaper 
than native sugar is. It does not, however, in spite ot its obvious advantages^ 

17s 
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niako much progress amongst native consumers. To Hindus the employ¬ 
ment of animal charcoal during the process is a great stumbling-block, 
and has led to Rosa sugar being in the Punjab formally cursed with bel! 
and book. 

Tho other manufacture under European supervision is that of indigo at 
Meona in tahsll Tillmr. Tho Meoua concern is not merely 
h an indigo factory, buL is ono of the largest landed proper¬ 

ties in the Tilliar tahsil. Started more than 70 yoars ago by a Frenchman 
named Dobois, it has frequently changed bauds, and is now tho property 
of Messrs. II. Finch and J. S. Wright, both of whom reside on tho estate. 
Tho head factory is at Meona near Kliudaganj in parganah Jalalpur, but it 
has four small branch factories, at each of which the process of manufacture is 
carried on. 

Sugar and indigo are both manufactured by nativos, but sufficient lias been 
written already regarding the processes adopted. Tho workshops in connection 
with the mission, of which mention has boon mado a few pages previously, may 
also claim to be under European supervision, but tho extent of their ontorpriso 
is at present very limited. 

Another manufacture of Slmhjahanpur, although conducted on a very 
Slidhiftliunpui’ bail* small scale, deserves to be much more widely known than it 
mailing. is. It h that of bail) matting. The bail) is a grass found 

along tho banks of tho Simla near tlm foot of tlio hills. It is dried 
and brought into Shdijahaiipur, and there mado into matting. Tho fibre is not 
as usual twisted into string, it is simply plaited together. Tho matting is in 
point of appearance excellent, is impervious to tho attacks of white-ants, and little 
affected by ordinary wear. Its price is very much less than that of jail 
hemp-matting. 1 

Amongst the remaining manufactures of the dial riot those of coarso cotton 
cloth and chintz and of brass vessels may bo mentioned, 
as well as a kind of koflyarl work in Lho Jalalabad tahsil, 
consisting of iron inlaid with gold and silver. Tho articles thus mado arc 
numerous, such as nut-crackers, sword-handles, &o. 

From tho abundance of dhdk (Dutea fromlosa) in tho district soma 
manufacture and trade in lac might bo expected ; but tho 
Collector (Mr. J. S. Porter) states that its uso is confined to 
tho manufacture of ornaments on a small scalo, and that thoro is no export of 
it to other districts. 


Cotton, olotli, &c. 


Lac. 


1 Note by Mr. D. C. Baillie, C.S. 
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In each parganah arc several towns and villages where markets are held 


. from once to six times weekly. The chief fairs aro given in 

Markets and fairs. , J & 

the following list: — 


Place. 

Pargauah. 

Date. 

Average (ap¬ 
proximate) 
attendance. 

Ostensible religious 
object, 

Siui'ii Kiiiynn (Shall- 
jnlmnpur). 

Shfihjiilian- 

pur. 

The sceouil Monday 
after the Hoii. 

5,000 

To celebrate the rnbi 
harvest. Devi is 
worshipped. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Chnit Sudi Tij, (3rd 
of bright half, 
March-April). 

3,000 

Annual fair of Sarao- 
gis. An idol 

called “ Ganganr” 
is made and wor¬ 
shipped. 

Ditto 

Ditto ,„| 

Chait Sudi Oth (9th 
of bright half, 
March-April). 

3,000 

To celebrate the 
birth of Bam. 

Ser&man (South) 

Ditto ... j 

Firat Monday after 
full maou in Asirh 
(June-,Inly). 

20,000 

Worsbip of Devi. 

Pirthipur DhiU 

Juldlahiul... 

Pull moon in Kiirtik 
(October - Novem¬ 
ber). 

200,000 

Bathing i u t h o 
Ganges, 

Cliinaur (Shuhjakanpur), 

Shah jahuti- 
[)Ur. 

rod of Shawwal and 
11th of Zi IJijja, 

■4,000 

Muhammadan fairs 
held twioo a year, 
the day ufter the 
’Ms. 

Ball'll 

Ditto 

Once every month on 
A m a v a H (n n 
moon). 

4,000 

Worship of Devi. 

MitS 

Khutor ... 

Twice a year, viz., in 
Jetli (May-Junel 
Dasahra andKartik 
(October - 'Novem¬ 
ber) l J uranmasi(full 
moon). 

10,000 

There is a temple to 
Devi at this place. 
The village ia re- 
venue-froe for its 
maintenance. 

Bamiana ... 

.Talnlpur .. 

Once every month 
on Amavas. 

B,000 

Worship of Devi, 
who has a temple 
here. 

Manila Bari 

i’awayau ... 

Twice a year, vie., 
Jel.li (Mny-Jimc) 
Dasahra and Kiirtik 
(Octobcr-Novcinbcr) 
l’urunmasi. 


12,000 

Worship of Mahadoo, 
who has a temple 
here, and bathing 
in a sacred tank. 
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Wages 


In tho following table will be fonml the average rate of hire paid during 
different years of the past quartor-eontury 1 to the commoner 
classes of artisans and labourers :— 


—- ‘ -- —- 



1858 . 

1867. 

1882. 




Per diem. 

Per diem. 

Per mensem. 

Syces and horse-keepers 

Masons 

... 

-0. 

na. 3 j to 3 J 

as, 4 

Us. 3 to 5 

) 

Carpenters 


... 

as. 3 

as 4 

t Pa. 6 to 8 

Blacksmiths 

Coolies or agricultural labourers 

»** 


as. U to 15 

as. 1) to 2 

) 

Bn. 4 


Tile above arc mere averages. Female labourers are paid slightly loss, ami 
half-grown lads got two-thirds of the full rate of wage. 

From wages wo pass to prices, Tho years selected are those which 
may bo rogardod as normal years, 1861, 1871, and 
1881: — 


Prices. 


Average weight purchasable for one rupee in 


Articles. 


1861. 

1871. 

1881. 


M. 

9. 

c. 

M, 

9. 

C. 

M. 

8. 

0. 

Wheat ... ... 

0 

35 

4 

0 

20 

a 

0 

21 

1 

Barley 

1 

a 

0 

0 

3.1 

9 

0 

27 

10 

Gram 

0 

32 

f> 

0 

24 

10 

0 

21 

a 

Bajra m'iilet 

0 

3J) 

8 

0 

28 

5 

0 

21 

7 

■luiir ditto 

1 

] 

0 

0 

28 

4 

0 

26 

0 

U rd ,»* .0» 

0 

27 

G 

0 

17 

7 

0 

18 

7 

lllea (host) 

0 

13 

4 

0 

6 

u 

0 

7 

10 

Ditto (worst) ... ... 

0 

28 

8 

0 

13 

0 

1) 

15 

11 

A i ll,nr pulse ... ... 

0 

32 

6 

0 

23 

0 

0 

18 

H 

Msish ditto ... 










JMiing ditto ... 

0 

30 

2 

0 

10 

7 

0 

17 

3 

Cotton, cleaned,.. 

0 

3 

\ 

0 

0 

s 

0 

2 

n 

Sugar, refined ... 

0 

\ 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

H 

Do., unrefined ... „„ ... 

0 

G 

8 

0 

4 

0 




Salt 

0 

10 

i 

0 

8 

7 

0 

9 

G 

Ghi ... ... ... 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

i 

12 

Firewood ... ... ... 

7 

ao 

0 

6 

10 

0 

4 

2 

8 

Gnisa ... ... 

5 

10 

0 

3 

37 

0 

3 

u 

10 


Mr, Currie in bis settlement report gives the following useful statement 


of the average harvest prices of tho principal crops in each 

Harvest prices, ° 1 1 1 , 

of three decades and in tho last half of the third of those. 
Instead of attempting to give the averages for tho decade 1868-78, for which 

1 For thcycara 1058 nnd 1067 these are taken froma return published in Mr. Plowdon’s 
Wages and P'-ices: those tor the present year have been taken from tho Gazette, North-Wester n 
Provinces and Oadh, of July 22nd, 1882, 
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materials are not easily available, a statement of tbo average harvest prices in 
the agricultural year 1880-81 (1288 fasli) has been added. This will sufficiently 
show the upward tendency of prices. If must be borne in mind, howevor, that 
the year 1880-81 followed years of famine-rates (and these again would have 
detracted greatly from the value of any decennial average). 


Harvest prices per mauntl of SS'Slis. of principal crops, 


rcriod. 

Cano-juice. 

J (!«(’. 

Hijra. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Gram. 


Rs. 

a, 

P- 

Its 

a. 

P ■ 

Its. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Rs. 

a 

V- 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

18S8-48,,. 

2 

o 

8 

0 

a 

6 

0 

12 

:i 

0 

14 

8 

0 

10 

O 

0 

a 

5 

1848-58.., 

i 

a 

1) 

0 

7 

s 

0 

7 

10 

0 

ID 

8 

0 

G 

7 

0 

8 

1 

1858-08... 

2 

5 

l 

0 

15 

5 

0 

15 

5 

1 

2 

3 

0 

n 

2 

0 

15 

7 

li?03-fiS... 

3 

0 

O 

1 

0 

10 

1 

0 

3 

1 

4 

7 

0 

12 

11 

1 

O 

# 

Vent 1880-81... 

a 

5 

0 

l 

0 

4 

l 

a 

0 

1 

8 

10 

1 

2 

5 

1 

7 

4 


Prices were high at tho commencement of the first decade, owing to the 
famine of 1837-39, and this has affected the average of the whole decade, which 
was Re. 0-11-8 por maund for wheat, as compared with Ro. 0-10-8 in the second 
decade, and Ro, 1-2-3 for the third. The price of wheat showed, therefore, an 
increasoof 23 por cent.botwceu the fit-stand third decade (1838-48 and 1858-88), 
o£73 percent, between the second and thirddocads (1848-58 and 1858-G8),and this 
becomes 95 per cent, if the last fivo years of the third decade (1863-68) only are 
taken for comparison. The further advance in tho yoar 1881 is marked in all 
crops, and in wheat means an increase of about 115 per cent, since 1848-58, 
Tho rates of interest aro practically tho samo as those prevailing in 
Money-lending and Farukbabad 1 and vary from 6 to 37£ per cent.; the lowest 
interest. rate is that charged by one banker to another, or in large 

transactions where amplo seourity is given, and the highest is the common 
bazar rate for temporary loans on personal security. The latter is a rate 
apparently recognised throughout the North-Western Provinces and is usually 
spoken of by natives as “tho half fma in the rupee” 2 rate. Sometimes an ana 
in the rupee, or 75 per cent., is enforced, but this is held even by tho much- 
enduring Hindu peasant to bo extortionate, Nothing need be added on the 


subject of agricultural loans to the very full account of 

them given in a previous volume. 3 

The Government ser of 80 tolas is in use in the principal towns, but a 

Measures of ser 0 f 106g- tolas is generally used in tbo villan-es. The ser 
weight, length, ami „ P 

time. tor rub is 1J8 tolas , while a sen of 100 tolas is used for 

transactions in refined sugar. Tho local lens is 1} miles, but the local yard 
1 Gaz,, VII,, 124, 1 i.e., por mensem, » Gliz , VII., 124. 


Agricultural loans. 
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(gas) is giro, longer than ilia English one, A giro, is one-six.toonth of a 
yard or four fingers’ breadth. The measures of time are tho saano as those 
described in the Farukliabad notice. 1 

The measure in which local caprico delights most to indulge itself with 
endless variations is that of area, and the local Mg ha is 
everywhere the bugbear of tho settlement officer and of tho 
revenuo officials generally. Mr. Currie remarks :—• 


The hachcha bigha. 


“ The bigha on which all transactions are carried on between thezamiudars and the culti¬ 
vators rathe village (ynuhdni) nr hachcha luglia. It varies mueli iu differ* 
°nt parts of the district, but usually bears some nominal proportion to 
the pahha or otandard bigha of last settlement, and runs generally from C to O.J hcichclm liighas 
to the acre. It varies, however, in different neighbouring villages and even in different parts 
of tho sumo village. The fluctuations arc greatest in Tilhnv tahsil, In tahsils Bhahjiiluinpui- 
and Pa way an the proportion is generally 3J- hachcha to one pukka, biglia, and in Jaliiltthad 
usually four. 

“In enhancing renls it is necessary to work nut rates on the pithhu bigha and then dis¬ 
tribute them on the Itachcha bigha; and in enhancement suits I have endeavoured to fix Home 
proportion, 3J, 3;} or 4 hachcha to one pahha bigha, whichever was tho nearest on a large area 
in the village concerned. It is simply impossible to force a standard hachcha biglui on the people 
so long as the Government, insists on keeping up a pahha bigha. It was tried at last soUlo- 
moal and failed signally. It might have been done now if the pahha bigha had boon dropped 
altogether and tho measurement in ado in acres, and a standard hachcha bigha had been fixed at 
one-sixth of an aero. Now there is no such thing an a standard hachcha bigha, not oven a tradi¬ 
tional standard as in Bareilly and elsewhere.” 

If has been usual iu former notices to give «<>um account of tho district 
District receipts bicomo and expenditure. Tho frequent changes in classi- 
nnd expenditure. fication of the various beads of account romlor it impos¬ 
sible to give detailed comparative statements of any value for a series of years, 
but tho totals for earlier years (which are, however, only approximately accu¬ 
rate) can bo given 


1858-1)9 
186(1-01 
1870-71 


Ucvcnue. 

JIb, 

10,45,113 
12,14,008 
12,02,323 


E-ipenrlilurc? 
P..H. 

1,73,665 

2,09,001) 

3,48,411 


For 1880-81 tho figures can bo given in detail; butonly the heads which 
constitute tho substantive accounts of Government, designated service heads, 
have been furnished by the Accountant-General and of tlioso some, it will be 
observed, are blank for this district. Besidos thoso thero are what aro called 
debt beads, comprising tho accounts of sums rcpayablo by or to Government, 
such as deposits, loans, &c,, which cannot, therefore, bo strictly regarded as 
part of tho district receipts and expenditure. 

1 Ibid,, p, 126 et sc.qq. s i.t., in civil administration. 
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Heads of receipts. 

1860-81. 

Heads of charges, 

1880-81. 



11b. 



Es. 

1, 

Land re von iir ... 

13,15,438 

1. 

Interest on founded and mi- 


2- 

Excise on spiiits and drugs, 

0,37,7 


founded debt 

#«« 

3. 

Assessed Ulxch ... 

20,292 

2. 

Interest on service funds and 


4. 

Provincial rates 

2,13,212 


other accounts 


s. 

Stamps 

1,94,080 

3. 

Refunds and drawbacks 

2,037 

6. 

Kegistralion „. 

14,904 

4. 

Land-ievenuo 

1,57,624 

7. 

Post-office 

i . . 

5. 

Excise on spirits and drugs ... 

2,558 

8. 

Minor departments 

90 

6. 

Assessed taxes 

85 

5)- 

Liuv and justico 

10,780 

7. 

Provincial rates 


10. 

Police 

0,301 

8. 

Stamps 

1,185 

11. 

Education 

877 

9. 

Registration 

10,402 

12. 

Medical 

10 

10, 

Post-office . . 

3,004 

13. 

Stationery aud printing ... 

8 

11. 

Administration 


14. 

Interest ... 

3,079 

12. 

Minor departments 

292 

15. 

Receipts in aid of superiin- 


13. 

Law and justice 

95,998 


nuiitinn, retired, and com- 


14. 

Police 

1,38,706 


passionate allowances ... 


15. 

Education 

20,537 

IS, 

Miscellaneous ... 

595 

Ul 

Ecclesiastical ... 

10,034 

17. 

Irrigation and navigation ... 

... 

17. 

Medical services 

10,213 

10. 

Odder public works 

15,452 

18, 

Stationery and printing 

1,3 50 




19. 

Political agencies 





20. 

Allowances ami assignments 






under treaties and engage- 






meats 

899 




21. 

Superannuation, retired, and 






eo m passi on ate al lowaucea,.. 

14,918 




22. 

Miscellaneous 

2.020 




23. 

Famine relief 

1,337 




ill. 

Irrigation and navigation ... 





25. 

Ollier public works ... 

1,617 


Total ... 

19,60,354 


Total 

4,88,196 


WiUi regard lo tlio system of local solf-government or decoutralization 
Local rales and lately inlrorlucod, it is only necessary to mention that a 
nelf-govcmmcut. transfer lias been mode to district and local committees 


of the control of all educational and medical institutions and a considerable 
part of tho work formerly undertaken by tho Public Works Department. It 
is too soon yet to say anything as to tho working of this important measure, 
but from the Gtovoramont resolution doaling with the transfer of funds, it 
appears that many of tho districts showed a deficit when the charges to be 
debited under tlio now system were compared with the receipts from the local 
rates. The reason of this, it may be noted, is that these are levied in the form of 
uniform rates upon the annual value or upon tho cultivated area of tho cstatos 
comprised in oaedi district, so that u while in some instances rich and 5 highly- 
assessed districts enjoy a local income which more than suffices for their needs in 
the way of police, education, medical charity, ar.d the maintenance of buildings 
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In 1880-61 there were 5,293 documents registered under the Registra¬ 
tion Act (XY. of 1877), and on these fees (and fines to the 
Reg'st 'o amount of 11s. 8,082 were collected. The expenses of estab¬ 

lishment and other charges amounted during the same year to Rs. o,882. The 
total value of all property affected by registered documents is returned as 
Rs, 1 5,96,929, of which. Rs- 12,74,120 represents immoveable and the remainder 
moveable property. 

Connected with the subject of judicial receipts and expenditure is the 
number of cases tried. These amonntod in 1880 to 13,896, 
Judicial statistics. 8,353 woro decided by civil, 2,906 by criminal, 

and 2,637 by revenue courts. The following statement shows the number 
of suits and appeals instituted in the civil courts of tho district for four years 
during tho past 20 years :— 

1805. 1870. 1875. 1880. 

Ninnlier of suits anil appeals ... 4,008 6,670 6,510 8,353 

From this it would appear that tho amount of ligitalion has more than 
doubled since 1865. 

The medical charges are in great part incurred at one central and five 

Medical charges branch dispensaries. Tho first is at fchfvhjahuupur ; tho 

amt sanitary statis- others at Katra, Grularia, Jalalabad, Tilhar, and Paw it- 
tics. 

yan. 1 Those branch disponsaries are all of the first class, 
except Pawfiyan, which was first opened as a second class dispensary in 1880. 
Katra and Guiana dispensaries have each invested funds to tho amount of 
Us. 8,000. The total district expenditure on dispensaries was, in 1881, Rs. 6,733, 
of which 44'7 per cent, was defrayed by Government, tho rest boing paid 
from municipal funds, interest on investments, and subscriptions. The total 
number of patients, both in-door and out-door, in 1881, was 32,387, including 
6 Europeans, 26 Eurasians, 16,874 Hindus, 14,882 Musalmans, and 599 of 
other classes, The average daily attendance was 322 - 5G, and tho ratio per 
cent, of men 58'21, of women 17 27, and of children 24'49. At tho central dis¬ 
pensary 172 major operations (49 on tho eye) were performed. 23tb. 4oz. of 
cinchona febrifuge, at a cost of 11s. 407, were distributed on account of tho fever 
epidemic during 1881. Malarious fevers and calculus in the bladder are 
common. The excess of the forinor is attributed to the proximity to the 
Tarai. 

* The LoJipur Mission dispensary got only European medicines from fioyernruent, 
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The principal causes of mortality during the five years 1376-80 may bo 
shown in tabular form ns follows :— 



The excessive mortality in tho yoars 1877-78, aggregating 96,215 deaths, of 

which 61,282 are attributed to fever alone, has been already 

‘ referred to in connection with the history of the famine of 

that year. There was no head in tho returns for deaths by privation, hut 

these wore all returned either as eases of lover or death from “ other causes.” 

Small-pox was severe in 1878, 1 but loss so in Shdhjahiiupur than in Hardoi, 

g Sitapur and other Oudh districts. Cholera has twice visifc- 

1 ed tho district severely in tho last ten years—once in 1872, 

whon 4'6 per 1,000 died of it; and again in 1880, when 6 per 1,000 wore 

^ carried off by tho disease : the months of prevalence in 1880 

wore August, September, and October. Minor outbreaks 

occurred in 1875, 1876, 1878, and 1879. 

Tho statistics of vaccination for tho year 1881-82 are as follows : -aver- 

„ age number of vaccinators employed 13 ; total number of 

Vaccination. ° „ ,, . f 

persons successfully vaccinated 18,201, at a total cost of 

Es. 1,664. 

Some account of tho treatment of diseases by native physicians and of 

native medicines will he found in previous volumes. 3 dha 
Native medicine. . . . . . . , TT 

description given by the late Dr. VV. 1. Earns, a former 

civil surgeon of this district, doos not differ ossontially from those given in 

1 Four in every 1,000 died of it. lu 1873 there was a still more severe outbreak, in which 
five in every l,Ui,0 died Indeed, no year from 1870 to 1879 was Iroe from u visitation, but in 
1880 the disease was unusually absent in these iirovinees. J Gaz., IV., 403; V., 134, 841 ; 

VII., 713-1S ; VII., 1113, 


Cholera, 


Vaccination. 


Native medicine. 
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former notices. He mentions that roso-wator is regarded as a specific for cholera, 
and that an infusion of kerala (Lujj’a amara ) is a very popular remedy for 
enlarged spleen. 

The most important contagious diseases to which catLlo and sheep are lia¬ 
ble are the following :—rinderpest, known under numerous 
Cattle cliaeasc, . . 

names in various parts or India, but generally m theao pro¬ 
vinces as biclan , bhawdni , ahitka, chera^ debt , c/nuthdn , sltla , mnluhncd, maiudh^ or 
sir; anthrax-fever in its various forms, one of these, known as gularia (a malig¬ 
nant sore-throat), 1 being not uncommon in Shahjahtmpur; foot-and-mouth disease, 
locally known as pakka or khura and sometimes khur-pakkaf and pleuro-pneumo- 
nia,—but the last is not apparently known in this district. The foot-and-mouth 
disease is said rarely to kill, but to leave the animals it attacks weak and 
sickly. Descriptions, more or less full, of these diseases have been given in 
previous volumes, 3 and for more comploto accounts of the various names, symp¬ 
toms, and modes of treatment the reader may be referred to Dr. Hallon’a Manual 
of Cattle Disease in India. 

All that is known of tho early history of this district has been told in the 
_ accounts of the other portions of Roliilkhand. 4 Tho briefest 

recapitulation will, therefore, suffice. Probably tho kings 
of Pan chain, wore the earliest rulors, of this part of the country. Tho capital 
of its northern division, Alhchhatra (now Ramnagar), 5 was at no great distance. 
But beyond conjecture thore is nothing to give us any clue to the real state of 
the country before the sovouth century of our era, when the Chinese pilgrim, 
II wen Thsang, made his momoruble travols through Northern India. But what 
he has loft on record of Alhchhatra has already been mentioned in tho Bareilly 
notice ; and he tells us nothing specially about tho tract now constituting the 
Slialijahaiipur district, unless it bo that lie gives tho data on which Goneral 
Cunningham concludes that the district of Aliicliliatra included “ the eastern 
half of Rokilkhaml, lying between the northern hills and the Ganges, from 
Pilibhit on tho west to Khairabad near the Ghagra river on the east.” 
The pilgrim’s route lay outside the limits of tho present Slmlijahaupur 
district. 

The ruins of an old fort and lank at Mali, in the north of Ivhutar par- 

ganali, are attributed to tho mythical hero, Raja Beil, of whom all that is 

probably ascertainable from local legends has been stated in the notice of 

1 It in doubtful whether this should be classed ns a form of anthrax-fever. See 
Hall Oil’s Manual o[ Cattle Disease (1871). 2 Khar ib II. for hoof, ami the name rotors 

probably to a hardening of the lioof. 3 Gas , V., 13.1, 3-11 ; VJ., 438, 570; VII, 134. 

* See Gaz., V, 89-10S, 341-356, GI3-S74, nrnl under Mokapabad. 3 See Gnz., V., 817, 

for a full account of Aliicliliatra and its modern synonym Kamuagar. 
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Bijnor. 1 He is popularly held to have been a Cliakravartti or universal emperor 
and is represented as a persistent opponent of Brahman pretensions. The Ahlrs 
of this district uhiim him as one of the most famous scions of their race/ but 
other clans make a like claim. His date has been supposed to bo not later than 
tho eleventh century of the Christian era. 

Tho end of tho twelfth century has been fixed for the probable commence¬ 
ment of tho inroads of the Katoliria Liajputs into Rokilkhand, and, until the 
end of the sixteenth century, the process of supplanting the aboriginal races, 
the Ahlrs, Bhuinhars, Bhihars or Bhlls, continued, their place being taken by 
the various Rajput tribes whoso hold on the laud has continued to the present 
day. A writer in tho Calcutta Review 3 points out that neifchor of the usual 
suppositions regarding Rokilkhand—that it is conterminous with the country 
called Katehr and that the name Katehr is derived from the Katehrla Rajputs 
—is correct. The tract ( mnlh) known as Katehr is only a part of the present 
Eohilkhaud and tho Katehrias wore so called from living in Katehr. The 
following extract explains moro fully the writer’s conception of Katehr :— 

“ Burnt in liis Tdit/ih i-Ftroz Shdlii describes the severity with which Bnlbnn put down the 
revolt in Katehr in 065 A.IT [1267 A.D.],by saying that the stench of the dead bodies reached 
up to the Ganges, which would be nonsense if tbo river were tho boundary of the country. 
Purther, although tho old name has been superseded by a new one, tho term Katehr is in com¬ 
mon use still. Tho country around Rohillthand is divided into different ninths or countries. 
Tho high land on the right bunk of the Gauges is math Pulnira ; the valloy of the Ganges itself 
is mnlh Klrndnr s and to this succeeds the sandy soil on the left bank of tho valley called mnlh 
Bliur. Tho last Htrolchea for some distance away from the rivor and is succeeded by the mulh 
KaLehr, while beyond tho Biiinganga lies mulh Tunii. These distinctions then depend on the 
character of the soil. Tho distinction betwcoa the mulh Bliur aucl mullt Katehr is arbitrary— 
that is, it docs not follow any river or other geographical feature ot the country, lmt it is none 
the loss clearly marked. Tho soil of mull Katehr, though far more productive, is harder and 
more difficult to work than that of mnlh Bliur, aud it therefore seems exceedingly probable 
that tho word Katehr is a corruption of the Hindi word fiatlior, meaning ‘hard.’ Into this mulli 
Katehr (of which the capital was laiklrnor, now Shuhabad), the Muhammadans never penetrated 
till the reign of Shtibjuhin, 1 though they early acquired tho mulhs Khadar andBliur.” 

This lust assertion may seem to require somo modification, as native historians 
recount sovoral earlier invasions of Katehr, details of which will be found in 
tho Bareilly and Moradabad notices. Tho part of Katehr, to which most 
of tho prosont district of Shalijahanpur belonged, was known at tho time 
of tlio Ain-i-Alban by tho name Grola (still retained by a village in par- 
ganab Pawayan). Its division into tappas and villages and the subsequent dis¬ 
tribution of tlieso into the existing parganuhs of the district have been already 

1 Gaz , V., 341. Mr. Carllcyle suggests that “Vena (or Ben) Chukruvartti” may lie a 
nindfiised form of the name of the famous so-called rndo-Scvthic King “ Weina Kadphi-m” 
Arch. Rep., XII., 32. See iiIbo Beule’a Ftili-Hinn, pp 34,31,63. a Census report, 1865. 

3 Article on “ Tho Kuhela Afghans,” by U. H. W. 4 A. D. 1605-57. 
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described. 1 The following may be added to what has been tlioro stated :—* 
Kant Gola, as the greater part of the tract now known as the Shahjah&npur 
district was often called by the old historians, these being tho names of two 
of Akbar’s maliuls or parganahs, is mentioned in tho Akbarndma as one of the 
places to which tho ravages of that strange personage, Kmnbor Diwdna, were 
extended until he was defeated by Rukn Khan. But Sir Henry Elliot thought 
that an earlier mention of it might bo traced in tho statoincnt by Firishta that 
His&tn-ul-Mulk was, in A.D. 1377, appointed to the Government of Oudh, Sam- 
bhal and Korla, Korla being, he suggests, a mis-spelling for Gola. If proof of 
its existence at that time be needed, it is found in the mention of Gola made by 
Ziaud-din Barni, a historian who lived in tho reign of Ald-ud-din Kliilji (A.D. 
1296 to 1316). Conjecture has oven boon pushed so far as to find Gola under 
the name of Iio-li, a placo mentioned by tho Chinese travollor Fah-Hiau (A.D. 
399). a But General Cunningham identifies the latter with tho Nava-deva- 
kula of Hwen Thsung, tho position of wliich ho finds somewhero near Nanbat- 
ganj, opposite Namimau ferry (in the Oawuporo district), Tho forest itself no 
longer exists and is supposed to have been swopt away by the Ganges. 

Blit leaving conjecture for history, we find distinct inontion of Kiinfc-o-Gola 3 
Ki'mt-o-GoU in 111 the A'in-i-Akbavi, where we read that in the 13th year of 
the Aln-i-Aklibun. Akbar’s reigu Ilnsain Khan, nick-named Tukria (tho 
patcher), 4 was transferred from tho jtigir of Lakhnau to that of Kant-o-Gola, 
and that lus oxacling behaviour towards Hindus and his expeditions against 
their temples annoyed Akbar very much. 5 ITo ultimately died of wounds in¬ 
flicted in a private expedition he imulo against Basantpur in Kumaon (1575). 

Tho city of Shah jah an pur was fouuded in 1647, in tho reign of the 
Foundation of emperor iSlu'ihjahan, by a body of Palhans under Bahadur 

Shahjakaupur, 1G47, Khan and Diler Khan, on a sito which boro tho name 
Noner Khera. Its neighbourhood was previously, it is said, inhabited by 
Gujars, who defended it by a fort, erected at tho junctiou of tho Garra and 
Khanaut rivers by Maglii and Bhola, two of their leaders. In tho reign of 
Shahjahan, Diler Klnin and Bahadur Kluin, two soldiers of fortuuo who held tho 
Kanauj and Kalpi sarkars in.jagir, having suffered a loss of five lakhs of rupees’ 
worth of property at K&nt, while on its way from Dehli to Kanauj, received per¬ 
mission from the emperor to puuish the plunderers. Diler Kluin marched with 
an army, and in a fight at Chinaur, uoar Shahjah&npur, defeated the Bachhal 


1 Supra, p 5. 3 Suppl Gloss., II.-168. 3 Tho “o” is merely the Persian con¬ 
junction “and”. 4 From his ordering tho Hindus to wear a patch (fulcra) near th 

shoulder. 6 For a further ace Mint of iIiih jiigirdtir, who is called “ the fiiiytird nod tho 

Don Quixote of Akbar 1 ,s reigu,” sou Bloehuianii’s Ain, p. 372. 
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and Gaur Thakurs who were opposed to them. It is said that 1,100 Musalmans 
fell in this action and 13,000 men, women and children of the Hindus were 
killed in flight or massacred by the victorious Pathans. The tombs of those who 
fell on that day are still visited by their descendants at the two festivals of the ’ Id. 

Diler Khan announced his victory to Shahjah&n, who bestowed on him 14 
villages and ordered him to build a fort. This he did, and tho site selected for 
his fott is said to have been tho Noncr Khera, near the junction of the Khanaut 
and Garra rivers, at or close by the spot where the Gujars had had theirs previ¬ 
ously. He caused two muhallas to bo built and called them Dilerganj and 
Bahadurgauj after himself and his brother, Bahadur Khan, The latter was at 
this time engaged in the emperor's war with the tribes beyond the Indus, and, 
at the invitation of Diler Khan, came to tho new settlement, bringing with him 
a large body of Afghans belonging to 52 different tribes. These he settled 
near the fort, and they built for thomselvos, tribe by tribe, separate muhallas. 
nineteen of them remain to this day and are still known by tho names of tribes 
inhabiting tho mountains beyond the Khaibar. The population of the eity was 
furthor increased by the forcible conversion of largo numbers of Hindus to the 
faith of Islam, who thereupon came to reside here. 1 

There is a work called the Shdhjuhdnpur-ndma or Anhur-ul-bahr (lit. 
‘ rivers of the sea’;, written in Persian and hearing the date 1255H. (1839), 
which professes to give the genealogies of the principal Afghan settlers. 3 
Tho author’s name does not appear, but ho tolls us that his brothor, Muhammad 
Kliim, was a poet who wrote under the assumed name of Ahmad, and he has 
introduced some of his verses iufco this work. The history is divided into five 
chapters, fantastically callod rivers (nahr) and each chapter into sections styled 
waves . The first chapter is devoted to an account of the Nawab 

ITmdat-ul-mnlk Bahadur Khan, his marriages aud children. Of tlieso last 
he had nineteen, ten of whom were sons ; and to each son and his descend¬ 
ants tho writer allots a section. Tho second chapter treats similarly of the 
Nawlib Dilor Khan; the third of the Nawab ’luayat Kbau; tho fourth of 
the Nawab Yusuf Khan; and the fifth of the .Nawab Muhammad Khan, son 
of the Nawab Darya Khan, whose place of origin was a village called Barbar, 
somo inilos to the north-east of Peshawar, which with some other villages 
belonged to Darya Khan. 

Tho writer prefaces his work by an account of Darya Kiidn, who belonged 
to the Daudzai tribe, and was engaged in agriculture and trading in horses. 

1 Note by the Into Mr. George Butt, C.S. 1 We are indebted to Mr. JI. S. Bowel], C S. 
for the loan ot a mamiaciipt copy of this work. This copy is terribly worm-eaten and has 
been scored oyer iu parts, so that much of it is illegible. 
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The last occupation brought him to Hindustan, where ho married a daughter of 
Rukn-ud-din, of Hasinipnr, a villago near the .situ of the Bahddnr-katra which 
was afterwards founded (the writer tells us' by ’Umdat-nl-nmlk Bahddur Khi'm, 
who was tho eldest son of the marriage. The namo of this son was originally 
Harabdal Ivhan. When ho was 11 years of age he came under the notice of 
Khan Jah&n Lodi, 1 who was out on a shooting expedition and chanced to arrive 
at Darya Khan’s homestead, worn out with the chase. Khan Jahan is repre¬ 
sented as carrying back to the royal tent both Darya Kluln and his young son, 
and presenting Lhe former to Jalidngir as alive tiger he had captured. The em¬ 
peror, pleased with the coneeii, bestowed an appointment upon Darya Klnin, 
who then proceeded with his son to Hindustan. After a time Darya Khan was 
attached to tho household of the prince Sultan Khurram, afterwards Shah Jahiin, 
and held tho offico of commander of three thousand horse and foot, which 
was changed during the lifetime of Jahangir to a command of four thousand. 
Darya Klnin left five sons, throe of whom wore by his first wife, Paibari, a 
daughter of Rnkn-ud-din. Tho first of these was tho Sarabdal Kh&n mentioned 
above, who obtained tho title by whieli he is more generally known, ’Umdat- 
ul-mulk Baliddnr Khan Chaghtai ; tho second was 5 Indy at Khan, whose 
descendants still live in Bahadm-katra ; the third, Muhammad Kbit), who 
was drowned during an invasiou of tho Dakhan and left no issue ; tho fourth, 
Julil Kiiin, who in tho reign of Shill Julian obtained tho title Dilor Khdn and 
in the reign of ’Alamgir (Anrangzob) built tho fort of Bhahabad, whoro ho took 
up his abode, and his descendants are still found in that town, Tho fifth was 
Di win YiisufKhan, who settled at Makra, a. place to tho souLh-nasfc of Shihabad, 
still occupied by his descendants. Both tho last two, Dilor Klnin and Yusuf 
Klmn, were tho sons of Darya Klnin by his second wife, Raba’ah Bibi, of the 
Afglhui tribe Gigydui. 

Tho writer narrates an incident in tho lives of Darya Khan and Bahadur 
Khan which may be of sufficient interest to notico briefly, if only as a specimon 
of tho kind of information to be derived from works like the one under notice. 
Darya Khan had joined Khan Jalidu’s rebellion and followod that prince to 
Bimdelkhand. In one of the encounters 2 in which Baliddnr Khdn, Darya Khan’s 
son, was fighting on the emperor’s side, Darya Khdn fell mortally woundod. 
Bahadur Klnin happened to pass by where his father lay. The latter had sufficient 

1 For an nceoiinl of this chief see Tleale's Oriental llioitraptiical I'ictinnaiy. 2 Tho 

author parenthetically awes the hue of this event as 1113 c II. ('fiats A. I) ) and quotes 
the Taiikli-i-Slidlijahiiin as his authority. Arc‘riling to (lie 1 aillth-i-Khaii Jtiliiin Lodi 
Khan Julian n helled am) was shun by the Imperial troops in ihe rI'iaII cl' Khali .lotion, A D. 
SG31, while the encounter referred to ill tho text is placed in the hist, year of Jahai]f>ir J H reipn. 
But cenmistency in dates ia the last thief; we can expect in these native annals, ami it is possible 
the author is referring to adiflereut battle from that of 1031. 
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strength loft to implore his son to place his (Bahadur Khan’s) signet-ring in his 
mouth, “ so that when strangers sever my head from my body and send it in 
among the rest to tho royal camp to claim the reward, you, my son, may be 
able to have it recognized and declare that it was yon who cut off my head. 5 ' 
Bahadur Khan placed his signet-ring in his father’s mouth, and shortly after¬ 
wards some JBundelas came and cut off Darya Khan’s head and carried it on a 
spear to the royal camp. Bahadur Khan sent in his claim, and it was at once 
substantiated by the finding of the signet-ring. This incident led to the adop¬ 
tion of a red standard by Bahadur Khan and his descendants, which Shah JaMn 
was pleased to permit. Darya Khfin’s body tvas buried at Dholpur-bari. 

It is scarcely worth while perhaps to occupy space with tho wearisome 
recital of the family histories of these personages, as tlieir exploits are not very 
intimately connected with the history of ShuhjahSupur, It may be mentioned, 
however, iu this connection that there is auother native work, the Alckbar-i- 
Muhahbat, which deals with them and has been honored with a brief notice, 
hut rather an unfavourable one, in Sir Ii. Elliot’s History (VIII., p. 366). 
Besides tracing the origin of the family, to which the author belonged, through 
Diler Khan, Darya Khan, ■Saul, Abraham and Noah up to Adam, this work 
professes to he a general history of India from the time of the Ghaznavidos to 
the accession of Muhammad Ah’bar JL, at the close of tho year 1803. 

From tho time of tho founding of the dry up to tho acquisition of Rohil- 

khaurl by Ali Muhammad Khan, the Rohilla chieftain, 
Bokilla rule, 1720. , , . . , .' . ’ 

Shahjahaupur and the neighbouring territory apparently 

remained under the nominal rule of the Musalman governor of Budaun. The 
rise of Ali Muhammad Khan to power has been sufficiently sketched in the 
Bareilly and Moradabad notices, and it is enough to state here that after the 
plunder of Dohli in 1739 by Nadir Shah, and owing to the state of apathy into 
which the Imperial court had suuk, he was allowed to add to his previous 
acquisitions so far as to possess himself of the whole of Rohilkhand, The exact 
date of his taking possession of Shhhjahiinpur is not known, but it was probably 
about 1720. Safdar Jang, the Subadar of Oudh, coveted the rich country 
of Rohilkhand, which would have given him a strong frontier on the Ganges, 
but which, in the hands of an enterprising and capable man, was to him a stand¬ 
ing menace, Tho story of the intrigues of Safdar Jang at the court of Dehli 
and tho surrender of Ali Muhammad after a siege at Bangarb, conducted by 
the emperor in person—followed, however, by his speedy release and tho confer¬ 
ment on him of a command in Sirliind—is only incidentally connected with the 
history of tho district. After Ahmad Shall Abdali’s first invasion (1748) Ali 

19 s 
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Muhammad recovered his former possessions and retained them lill his death in 
September, 1748. In the complieul,ions that followed this event 1 lad/, Uahniat 
Ivhan obtained as his share a largo part of iSlnilijalulnpur, mio pargmuili in 
Bodmin and Bijnor, and tlio present lorrilory of Hump'dr. 

The history of ltohilklmnd from llm death of Ali Mulinninnul to 177-1, 

„ , , when it was overrun by tint .Nau tili \V i?,ir of Ondh with tlio 

unnquered by llm 

Kmviib WazJr ot aid of Wuvron Hastings, need not bo repeated Imre. Hut 
although during that period (lie district was nominally 
under the rule of the liohilla chiefs, tho latter imver bad very complete 
control in the Gola or Kant parganalis which comprised the northoru and 
eastern parts of t,ho present distnot, 1 whom (lie (lain- and Katclirin Tlniknrs 
retained their independence. In tho woA. liohilla authority was (innlv eslah- 
iished. Shahjaliuupur, indeed, lying on the border between Oudli and Holiil- 
khaud, formed a sort of debatable land between tlio two provinces, but, the 
sympathies and connections of die Bhahjahtiupur Lhulu'uti lay always, we arc 
told, with Oudli rather than with the Heliillas. 

Some account of tho final seeno which closed tho period of liohilla rule is 
necessary to supplement that given in tho Bareilly noticed It was at AI i run- 
pur Katra in this district that tho great battle took place in which Halm 
Hahinat Khan was killed and the country became a prey to tho conquerors—• 
the Stibadar or Nawtib Wazir and his allies (he English. Tho writer in tlio 
Calcutta Review, already quoted, gives the following account of the action :— 

“ The attack of these formidable Dios was prefaced by several warning*, but still the 
invasion found the Kohillas ns unpiepnredtv* they wen; twelve mouths before to moot the Mar- 
liattns. Payment [o£ the sum claimed on tho bonds given to the Mnrlin.ll,ns to iiuluee their re¬ 
tirement on a former occasion] was refused, but the Khaneiiina, the. paymaster, 'mil the noun of 
Diindi Kiiiin bung back from the confederacy. At length Hafiz linhinut imu'c.hod at, the head of 
a force consisting of 21,000 horse and foot, 4,00i> rockolinen anil Bn pieces ol' artillery, to Miuin- 
jiar Katra, where he enlrencheil himself in Hie mango orchards surrounding the village. 
Delay was valuable to him us his forces were daily increasing, while the lateness of tlio season 
was dangerous to Lite allies, 'flic English ami thu Subailar had liy this lime advanced to Tillinr 
and determining to bring tho Rohillas speedily to action, they made a feint of attacking 
Pilihliit, where llaflz Bnhmnt’s family t.lieu was. This bad the desired effect, and liiiliz 
Rnhmat marehed out of his enti'enclimenla on 23rd April, 1774, only to find the enemy drawn 
up in line ot battle to receive him. The surprise was complete ; an action could not be avoided 
but there was no time to follow any regular plan in the battle. The aclion was a mere can¬ 
nonade in which the English, uitlr their superior guns, superior powder and superior discipline, 
had a decided advantage. Some cliargoM of cavalry were attempted, bur, without success. At 
length Uafiv. llahmat was struck in thu breast by a, (‘.amion-shot and fell. With the loss of 
their leader hope left his army, and it soon broke its ranks and lied, leaving 2,00u dead oil tin: 
field,” 

1 Sec tab,ib.ir statement s,.pni, p, 11. 7 Gut., V., COS. 
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The rule of llu; Nawab 'Wnzirs over Ivoliilkhund lasted from 1774 to 1801, 
Cess ion lo the when it was ceded to the English by a treaty of ten articles 
settled through the Uon’blo II. Wellesley and Lieutenant* 
Colonel Scott with the NawaL Wazir in Luekmnv on fclie 30th November, 
1801. Possession under the terms of the treaty began from the 22nd of Sep¬ 
tember previously. Thenceforward no event of political significance occur¬ 
red until the mutiny, ami the fiscal history of the district has been already given. 

Tim story of the mutiny in Slialijahanpur has been often told, but by no 
Thu .mutiny ami one perhaps more fully than by Mr. G. P. Money, whose 
initcllmii at i«» 7 . narrative 1 , written shortly after tho re-occupation of 
the district, will be mainly followed in those pages. 

Intelligence ol the Meerut and Delhi outbreaks reached Shalljahanpur 

.. „ ,, towards the middle of Mnv, 1857, and just then one or two 

News ol (llu Mre- ■ ’ ’ J 

mi amt tti'Mii tun- tiros occurred, which clearly showed the civil and military 
liieakn received. ... 

authorities that tlui native troops sympathized with tho 
mutinous nets occurring at oilier stations?. The iitteutioii of the authorities 
was further fcoonlv aroused by reports wliich continually reached thorn of the 
manner in which the sepoys talked of the new cartridges that had been served 
out. Idle stories also circulated about the flour they were using for their food, 
wliich was said to bo mixed with pounded bones. 

On the 17th May, Mr. itickctls, the mugistrato-oolluotor of the district, 

returned from leave, displacing Mr. Dramloy, who had been 

aiding for him for the previous throe months. On the 

2oth May, the first day of the 'Id festival, the sepoys told tlieir officers 

of a rumour current that tho next day, on the occasion of a largo annual fair 

called ‘ Oltinuur-kii-niela’ held near cantonments at a village of that name close 

to the burial-ground of some of tho principal Pat,Inins, the city people intended 

to plunder the Government treasury. The officer commanding the regiment, 

thinking it would show the sepoys that they still put con fidence in them, ordered 

the several station guards to be increased and the sontries to be doubled. This 

order appears to have had quite a contrary effect to that intended, for the 

sepoys immediately caught hold of it as a grievance, and said that they were 

being punished for refusing tobito the cartridges. Mr. Ricketts, hearing this, 

went to the officer commanding and suggested that tho extra sentry should be 

taken oil'; but this was not done. “It is possible,” writes Mr. Money ‘‘that, the 

sepoys, who clearly were then plotting mutiny, wore annoyed at not being able 

1 “Narrativo of events attending the outbreak of disturbances and the restoration of 
authority in the district of Slnvlijnliu.npur in 18(17-38,” hy G, J?. Money, lCsq., Mnjjialiate 
and Collector of Shhijnliinpur, dated Oth September, 1858. 


Guriy warnings. 
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to get to the fair, owing to their extra duty, and vented their ill-humo-ur in 
remarks about the cartridges. The report inudo to the officers of the intention 
to plunder the treasury was perhaps an exaggeration of some half-conceived 
design, and may have been brought to the notice of the officers by some sepoys 
not implicated in tho intended mutiny. It was generally believed among the 
officers of the 28tb Regiment that, in case of a mutiny, about 500 of tho 
sepoys would remain faithful, and this confidence was strengthened from tho 
fact that out of that number there were about 150 Sikhs.” Two or three days 
previous to the outbreak, a circumstance had occurred which plainly showed 
the state of feeling among Lho sepoys. A bill to the amount of Ha. 2,000 was 
cashed, and as the money was being taken out of the treasury, the sentry was 
heard to say—>“1 will lot tho money go this time, but no more shall bo taken 
out.” 


Nothing further happenod until tho eventful morning of Sunday, 31st 

„ r , , May, when tho regiment broke out into open mutiny, and 

Murderous attack J ’ 0 1 ’ 


nt tho church, Slat 
May, 1867. 


commenced a murdorous attack upon lho Europeans 
assembled, at tho time, in tho church. An account of this 
historic tragedy is given in tho narrative of Mr. Charles Jenkins, assistant 
magistrate, who survived it only to fall in the massacre at Muhamdi. 

He wroto as follows (letter to Secretary to G-ovovnniont, 
Mr.Jonkma loiter. jsp or p] l _^ycstcrn iTovinees, dated Muhamdi, Juno 2nd, 


1857 ): — 

“On the 3 1 st ultimo (May) Mr. Ricketts 1 and myscll, together with most of tho officers 
and ladies of 28th Native Infantry, were attending divine service, when, with a yell, six nr 
aeven sopoys, armed with tulwars' 1 and lathis 3 rushed in upon us. llickutts received one 
■talwar wound as he stood by my side, when he ran through tile vestry door and must have been 
cut down by some mutineers who wero waiting outside. Captain Lysaght with some other 
officers and mysoif succeeded in closing tho church doora against our murderous assailants, 
who ran on the approach of a siugle man (Captain Sncyd) with a gun. About 100 sepoys 
rallied ronnd us and our servants brought us guns and pistols, &c. Wc placed nil tho ladies 
in the turret, and for rather less than an hour held our position, and were joined by ail the 
officers of tho 28th Native Infantry, except Captain James, who was shut on the parade. 
Dr. Bowling was shot dead while driving up to the church to join us. 1 I found poor 
Ricketts’ body about 36 yards from the church vestry door. I then strongly advised the whole 
party to escape to Pawayan, the guns having been taken by the insurgents and all the 
bungalows being in a blaze. This they agreed to and started off, the ladies all in a carriage and 
buggy. I then, accompanied by two sawars (whose names I will hereafter forward, for their 
1 Mr. Mordaunt Ricketts, C.S., the magistrate-collector 7 Swords. 3 Clubs. 

4 Colonel Malleson says that “ the sepoys in reply to Captain James’ arguments replied that 
they were not after all such great traitors, inasmuch ns they had served Government for twenty 
years. As lie turned away in disgust they shot him.” He also states that “the mutineers 
allowed Dr. Bowling to visit tho hospital unmolested, but on his return, after he had taken 
up and placed inside his carriage his wife, his child, and his English maid, they Rhot him dead 
and wounded his wife ; she managed, however, to reach the oilier fugitives at the church.” 
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fidelity and courage deserve no mean reward), went down to Mr. Ricketts’ house and took a 
liorso from his stable. I then went, and met some twenty of the sepoys who stood by us at the 
church, and told thorn [ was going to l’miayan, and those who were faithful could follow. I 
then, accompanied by two sriwir-!, rodu down by the char 1 of the river, and about two miles 
from the station came up with the fugitives. After accompanying them some miles I rode on 
ahead to make arrangements with Jaianuath Sinb, the raja, for their reception. lie received 
me hut coolly, and though I think he himself is true in heart to the BritiBh Government, yet 
his condnot on the following day, in almost forcing us (o leave his place, though he supplied 
us with carriage and an esnort, shewed me but too truly ilia animus of his people. Uis excuse 
to me was that he was unable to protect so large n party, and that in the event of the insurgents 
coming up, wlint could ho do? lie fur Liter lefuFed to lake charge of the tahsil treasury under 
such circumstances, and in consequence of the flight of must of the tahsil chapiilsis, through 
fear of the released prisoners who were fast coming in, I could do nothing but advise our party 
and myself accompany them over to Mulmmdi, as Mr. Thomason had, in reply to a note I sent 
him from Bawdy,in, slated that they were atilt safe there, and we accordingly reached there in 
safety yesterday morning at 11 a.m.” 

How short-lived was this supposed security we know from the pages of 
rufiitiven at Mu- Kaye and Mallesou. 3 When the fugitives arrived on the 
2ud Juno tlioy found that Mr. Thomason, the magistrate, 
and Captain Orr, tlio assistant magistrate, were themselves preparing to move 
from Muhamdi to Silfipur, which was tlum supposed io he safe. Carriage for 
tho party arrivod from Sitapur, undor an escort of the Oudh irregulars. This 
escort had hardly arrived when it displayed the clearest signs of mutiny. The 
sepoys swore to bo rovenged for an alleged massacre of their comrades at Luck¬ 
now and were scarcely restrained by Captain Orr from an immediate attack on 
tho Europeans. Subsequently they swore a solemn oath to spare the lives of 
tho latter, who started for SUapur with tho escort on the afternoon of the 4th 
of Juno. Tho ladies woro criunmod into a buggy and the rest of tho party 
proceeded in baggage carts. Throe miles of tho second march had been made 
when tho halt was sounded, and a trooper told them that they were at liberty 
to go where they liked. They pushed on at once towards Aurangabad, tho 
nearest town. They had arrived within half a mile of the place whan the 
They are mar- mutineers, regardless of their oaths, set upon them and 
tleral - every one of the party, except Captain Orr, was slaughtered 

No cruelty was spared and tho bodies wore denuded of their clothes for the 
sake of plunder. Oaptaiu Orr succeeded in joining his wife and child atKaehiani. 

Although this tragedy belongs more especially to the neighbouring 
district of Iiheri in Oudh, tho account of the mutiny in this district would 
have been incomplete without a brief reference to it. We return now to the 
events that more immediately concern this district, and, as Mr. Jenkins only 

1 A char is a sandbank or island formed by the current of a river. 3 Kaye’s Sepoy 

War,III. ,458,and Mullcson’s History of the Mutiny, I,, 383, 
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wrote liurrioilly of wlint lie liarl liimselt witnessed, tin account oi tlio circum¬ 
stances that accompanied lIic first set of murders, <^iveil by an eyewitness, may 
1)0 added bore to supplement bis statement. 

This account is given in Mr. Money’s narrative thus:— 


Muy. 


“ Tins tuliHUliU' of Sluihjahimpur, Muhammad Amjml Ali Klein, who Inis remaim'd faithful 
throughout the disturbances, lmn alaled he Com me, that on the uiorn- 

Niitivf: account of „( tj ie aut, Huarim; Cioiu tlio oily the noise of people shoutin'; in the 
the events ol 81st ,, , , ,, 

directum id cantonments, lie at once rode oil to the house of Mr. htckuUs, 

hut hearing he hud none to church, lie went there, and saw about !) ur 10 
Europeans assembled outside the church. Home ol ilium had guns, and their servants were 
bringing' others. Ho also observed several sepoys inking the part ot the Europeans. It will he 
observed in r. r. Jenkins’ letter, that only six or seven sepoys formed tile attacking party on the 
commnniiy assembled iu the church This I'anl, coupled with the speedy arrival of a body of 
sepoys (about leu), apparently with Ihe mientioii of proveiitiiif! the sheddingiriiiocent hlnod, 
renders it probable that the idea of murdering the lOuropoau.s was not with the itnauimims con¬ 
sent of the whole regiment. The tahsildar leanit from Mr. Jenkins wliut hud hiippcned, and 
he then saw the lifeless body of Mr. Kioketts ly.no near the o.lmtvh, with a an veto ward wound 
almost severing liis head from the body. Mr. Jenkins dodred him to fetch (he Miwiirs, saying 
that, with the assistance uf t.ho sepoys who were faithful, lit Imped to t|tud! thedistm banee •, luit 
11 lie could not succeed, ho and the rest uf the party would start fur Tawayan. Otlf uf the four 
snwars on duty lit the magistrate's house, two remained with Mr. Jenkins and, us staled ill bin 
letter, accompanied the party tlio whole way to Mnhumdi, One of these men afterwards joined 
the rebels ; hilt the othorsleiidily refused to accept any service with them, and h is received a 
reward from Government of Us. 30U and been promoted by me to the rank of dtifadar. 

"■Whilst the party wore outside the church, tlio mutinous sepoys kept firing at thorn from 
sumo distance, but did nut make any advance upon the small number of Europeans assembled, 
their chief object after the first outbreak apparently being the, plunder of the Government 
treasury, in which direction they were seen hastening in separate putties. As soon as Ihe 
bungalows were set on fire, and there was no longer any hope of successful opposition, Mr. 
Jenkins told the talisildar that he purposed proceeding to Eavvayan with the rest oE the party, 
lie desired him to go tn the city nml make the best arrangement he could for restoring order, 
and told him that when the regiment lmd marchud from the station, ho was to let him know. 
With the exception uf the talisildar, no other Government official or tiny person of iufluenoe in 
the city proceeded to the assistance of Ihe authorities. 


“ About this time, the sepoys went to the jail and let the prisoners loose. The Government 
property is said to have been chiefly plundered by the jail guard and burkandfiaes. 

“It appears that Mr. Arthur Smith, the assistant magistrate, was not one of the party i.t 
church, as ho was ill with fever and in hia bungalow at tlio time the mutiny broke out. Tlis 
idea seems to have been to avoid cantonments and make for the ciLy, and, it is said, ho attempted 
to get admittance into the house of Hamid Hasan Khun, deputy collector ; hut not succeeding, 
and being told by the servants that Hamid Hasan had gone to the house of Ahdur-l'nuf Khan, 
ho went direct to the tahsili and kotvali, from which place, it appears, iio was taken by Alazhur 
Karim (fanjdari sarrishtadnr) to the house of Muhammad Husain Khan (hakhslii of ehaukidars), 
who left him there by himself. It is stated that this person would not, however, allow Mr. 
Smith to remain, and sent his nephew to turn him out. Mr. Smith, being tlma forcibly ejected, 
again proceeded to the kotwali, and concealed himself in a small lmt, whero a Hindu chaprasi. 
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belonging to (ho mnnsiF'8 office, joined him and remained with him to tho last. Ilia hhling-place 
was shortly after diicuvered by the scpoyi who had by this time enteral the city. 'They killed 
him aiul his faithful and voluntary attendant. I have been eiedildy informed that after he was 
allot by the sepoys hia body vn‘i hacked with MVord) by some of tho city people. 

“ After Ibis, the sepoys proceeded to the hon-eoi the treasurer for the sake of plunder. It 
1,0 happened Unit this nmniinp about tin. li.Oim had been sent in by the tahsihhir of Tilluir, and 
tliur liaoiiiais 1:1 charge, henring of the outbreak as they were cmuiing tho station, conveyed 
the money sliv.iaht to the tronviroi’s house. After the sepoysenteicil the city, they proclaimed 
hi until Alt, formerly knliniV and then a peti-i mer of (jovctuuienl, to he liuhrdi of the city. 
Ills favourite son-in-law (llidriyat llusitin) Imd this day hoeit released with the other prisoners 
front (Ito jail. Among the oily pei'i lr who joined the sepoys in the work of plunder the most 
conspicuous wore Mongol Khan an l A/niat-ulla Klein, both noted had characters, the latter of 
whom had been imprisoned several times. Tho sepoys then set up Kadir All Khan and Ghulain 
Husain Khan to be nnw&bs of the city. That same evenin''tile sepoys went in procession 
towards the eniiloniiients to pay their respects to the afthadar of the regiment; amongst them 
Ghansini Sink appeared to take the leading part. 

r „ , „„ , , ‘MVhilst the bime.Uows in cantonments were being plundered, the peo- 

Plunder »f Rosa fnotory. 01,1 

pie of tho villages in I,lie neighbourhood of llosa faatoiy, together with the 

had character:) from the city, were actively employed in plundering the valuable works connec¬ 
ted witli the sugar refinery and rum factory of Messrs, t.'arew anil Co., and the two dwelling, 
house# adjoining. The f.ielnry was afterwards set fire to, and no less limn 70,0011 gallons of 
mill, together with a large ipenui I y of huf sugar and el her produce, wont destroyed. Tito two 
persons in charge of the factory—Mr, G. I'. G.rrew and Mr Brand—matinged to escape with their 
lives from the place, hut both suit iri|irmtiy peri-hed. Tho former is said to have been one of the 
party wilh Sir M. Jackson, who were sent mi lo Lucknow by the raja of llifhauli, and I Iter a 
cruelly murdered p the latter, after having undergone all kinds of privations in tho Otidh jun¬ 
gles, at last fell a victim to fever on fitli January, JSG8.’' 

Tlio sepoys marched oil in a body towards Barpilly on tho evening of tho 
day on which the mutiny hroko out, and were accompanied by a maulavi, 
named Sarfurtia Ali, a resident of Gorakhpur. It appears that this man had 
arrived at tho station about, 20 days before iho mutiny, and, it is thought, was 
chiefly instrumental in exciting tho sepoys lo revolt. He had been in tho habit 
of coming to Shahjahanpnr, where he had several disniples in the city. Ho 
afterwards wont to Delhi with the Bareilly brigade, and was tliero appointed 
chief of the Ghusds, 


On the day of tho mutiny, as wo have seen, seven Rnropoans were mas¬ 
sacred ah the station. Those wore Mr. Ricketts (inagistrate- 
Europcnnvictims. ,, , , 

collector), Mr. Arthur bnnth (assistant to magistrate aud 
collector', Captain James (commanding 28l,h Regiment), Dr. Bowling (sur¬ 
geon, 28t,h Regiment), Rovd, J. MacUalluni (of tho Additional Clergy Society), 
Mr. Lcmaistro (clerk in the magistrate’s office), and Mr. Smith (head-clerk in 


1 Head police officer in charge of the city police-Gallon. 2 The tablet to 1m 

memory in (he church nl. Kluilijulniiipur stale i that “ having escaped from Has a after the 
outbreak at Shall jnhaiipur, he ivns enpUiral by the rebels, and massacred at Lucknow in Sep* 
(ember, 1858." 
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the collector’s office). Of this number, Mr. Ricketts and Mr. Lomaistre were 
killed by the sepoys in their first attack upon the party assembled at church. 
Dr. Bowling was shot, by the sepoys as lie was driving up to tho church in his 
carriage. Captain James was killed on the parade-ground, in attempting to 
reason with his mm. Mr. Arthur Smith was killed in tho city by tho sepoys. 
The Revd. Mr. MuoOallnm, after miking lii.s escape from tho church, was mur¬ 
dered by some villagers in a melon-field within a mile of the station, and Mr, 
Smith (clerk) was killed near Mr. Ricketts’ house by some of tho city people. 
(l It. is a satisfaction to add,” writes Mr. Money, “ that with roforonco to the 
last two victims, the principal murderers have boon seized and convicted. In 
the case of Mr. AtaeGallnm seven porsons have been hanged and four trans¬ 
ported for life, ami two out of the three murderers of Mr. Smith have boon 
apprehended and capitally sentenced.” On tho day following theso murders 
two or three natives, amongst whom I ho names of Nasir Khan and Amir Ali 
are most prominent, caused the dead ho lies of our fellow-countrymen to bo 
collected and interred in one spot near the church, hut in soparato graves. A 
plain masonry slab covers the whole, on the surface of which parallel lines 
indieato each separate grave. 1 

Tho events that followed must lie briefly summarized.. On the day 
after the outbreak (1st June) ‘ the nawab ’ Kadir Ali Khan and Nizam 
Events during the Ali, kotwa.1, began to ninko their own amingomouts for 
interregnum. nominating tho subordinate ollicers. They first appoint¬ 

ed as many of tho former servants of Government as they found willing 
to take service. In these arrangements they wore assisted by Hamid Hasan 
Khan, deputy collector, and Nizam i\li Khan, a former talisildiir. Those- 
two men took possession of Us. 4,000, which was part of a, sum that had arrived 
the day of the mutiny from tho t.ahsili of Jalalabad, and divided it amongst seve¬ 
ral Government servants as their pay for tho past mouth. Tho money was 
paid away in public at tho kotwali, and the sawurs and barkanddzes who wore 
willing were kept in their former situations. 

As soon as the news of the mutiny at Bareilly reached this place, Kadir 

Ali Ivh&u headed a procession through the town, proclaiming the overthrow 

of tho British rule, and proclamations were put forth by order of Nizam Ali, 

kotwtil, stating that for the future tho nam n of the English 
Attack on the city. ’ ° ° 

should not bo mentioned, and any one disobeyiug should 

1 A monument near the nlmrcli now records llm fact Unit Messrs, MacCalluui, Mordaunli 
Ricketts, Arthur Chester Smith, Henry Hawkins Bowling-, John Robert Lcmaistre, and Captain 
Marshall James were buried at the spot where the monument is erected by two poor natives, 
residents of Shfihjahnupur. 
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loso his life. About 22 days later some turbulent villagers in the neighbour¬ 
hood assembled and threatened an attack on tho city. One of die foremost of 
the villages in this matter was Bhatcla, about 10 or 12 miles distant, the 
inhabitants of which were chiefly Rajputs. To prevent this, and in oi'der to 
make an example of the leaders, Nizam Ali Khan sont out some armed retainers, 
attacked Bhatola, killed some of the inhabitants and brought back three of 
their heads, which svero exposed in the eityu The inhabitants of Atbara, 
Seramau, Khanpur, Banthara, Shuhganj, Sirtauli and Atnora were conspicu¬ 
ous at this t.iino for plundering and all kinds of violent crime ; they became 
a terror to tho inhabitants of the city and neighbouring villages. 

Kfulir Ali Khan, during the short time he held the office of nazim, is 
KMir Ali Kimn’s stated to have committed great oppression ; among other 
oppression. instancos, he is said to have caused the death of a sunar 

who refused to give up the jewels which Kadir Ali had pledged with him. 
On being superseded by Ghulum Kadir Khan, which event, as we shall see, 

happened about the 16th of June, he proceeded to Bareilly 
IIo is superseded * . . 

by Ghuhim Kadir to lay his case before Khan Bahadur Khan, and remained 

there for about two months. 


About tho 8th- June, tho mutinous 41st Regiment from Silfipur passed 
Arrival of 41st through the station, on its way to Fatchgarh, ami encamp- 
rogiuiant (native). ed at Azizganj. Tlie sepoys attempted to extort money from 
Hamid Hasan Khun, and a party of them surrounded bis house, demanding the 
sum of Rs. 5,000. The request was refused and Hamid Hasan Khan man¬ 
aged to muster on his side a largo force of both Musalm&ns and Hindus, and 
going down, along with some men of tho town, to the Qarra river, on the 
other side of which the 41st wero encamped, he prepared to prevent their en¬ 
trance into the city. Tho sepoys, finding the whole of the townspeople against 
them, started for Fatehgarh aud mado no further attempt on the uity. 

On the first breaking out of tho mutiny, Ghulum Kadir Khun was absent 
Arrival of Ghu- in Oudli, at a place callod Bausi, hut he was speedily in- 
lam Ali Kluui. formed of what had occurred and invited to assume charge 
of tho district. Ho arrived at Shahjahanpur about the 15th of June, aud ou¬ 
tlie following day proceeded to Bareilly in company with many of the towns¬ 
people, including several late Government employes. 

They presented themselves before Khun Bahadur Khan and petitioned that 1 
Deputation to Kliiin Ghuliim Kadir Khan might bo appointed nazim of the 
Bahadur Khan. district of Shahjahanpur. Their request was granted and 
tho following other appointments madoNizam Ali Khan (of Shahbaa- 

20s 
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the Thakurs in the nc-iglibourhood of Khera Bujliorii showed their loyalty to the British 
Captain Gmvan and Government by protecting Captain Crownu, of the late 18th Regiment, 
his fellow fugitives. Native Infantry, and several other fugitive.-! from Bareilly. The follow¬ 
ing persons received suitable rewards from Government for their faithful conduct : IihiUiu Sinh, 
Bhdre Sinh, Uarku Sink and Sheogliuk'un (sons of Bhure Sinh), Ganga Kam Misr and Clmndan 
Pai-shud, The story of thufinal escape of this party in October, 1857,after a concealment lasting 
from June of the same year, has been graphically told by the late Sir John Wilson in his 
narrative Captain Gownu had contrived to make known to the magistrate of Align,i h (Mr. 
Brantley) the desperate condition of the fugtives Official assistance was limited to nnthumiug 
the Dlfer of a reward of Rs. 10,000 to any native who would escort them to Align’li. This 
wns communicated to Captain tiowan, but the envelope containing it fortunately contained also 
a letter from Mr. Wilson promising moro substantial aid. Mr. "Wilson was an good us his 
word and, after hair-breadth escapes, the whole party was safely rescued on 31st October 
1857. 

When the news of the mutiny reached Jnlalitlmcl the prisoners were released by order of 
Akmodyar Khan, tahsfldar, but no further open demonstration of rebel- 
Jalalabad. lion n tfl0 | t jj| llc;! This was probably owing to the fact of the mutiny 

not having spread to Fntehgnrh, from which Jalalabad is only 24 miles distance, An noon as 
Ghnkvm Kiidir Khan arrived from Bareilly, after being appointed ndziin, Ahniadyfir Klulu came 
to Shirhjakanpiir to pay his respects, and requested to he allowed to remain an UiUs'ildur of 
Jalalabad. This being granted, he returned t.o his post, and about u month after forwarded ft 
nmardna to the nawab Khan Bahadur Khun, and petitioned lo ho made nilzim of the purgnnah. 
Heohtained a sanad of appointment, which was afterwards found among the papers in the tah- 
slli of Jalalabad on tlio arrival of the British force towards the end of April. 

Ahmadyiil KliSu was moat utteutivc in collecting the revenue from tliezamfudiirn, and commit. 

ted several acts of oppression and tyranny. Tlioao were chiefly shown 
muiyitr ffluin. £ i 11 the treatment of the Tlidkttro of Klumlar. Not being able to bring then) 

into submission with the force at his command, he got the assistance of 
some rebel troops from Bareilly' under the command of Ismail Klifiu, plundered and destroyed Lheir 
villages, and killed several of.^v.{ inhabitants. 

As soon as the advance-Of the British troops upon Fateligarli was known at ShahjaMu- 
pur, Nizum Ali Khan proceeded at once with a foteo uf cavalry and infantry, said to amount 
to about 2 ,Gon and four guns, to Iiichpuriu on the river U&mganga, aral there thvow up aoms 
earthen defences. lie was joined from Bareilly by a force of 2,001) men and two guns and 
Ismail Khan. Here the rebel farce remained until their defeat at Alluhganj by the British 
troops under General Walpole on 22nd April, iu which engagement Nizam Ali Khan, their 
leader, was killed. 

The rebel AUmadyfir Khan, on the arrival of the Rohilkhnnd force at Jalalabad on 28th 

April, finding the game was up, presented himself. lie was at once 
Evocation of Ahmad- , 

jAr Ellin. placed upon his trial lor aggravated rebellion, and, having been found 

guilty on the fullest proof, was sentenced to be hanged. The execution 
was carried out on the spot. 

The Thakura of Khandav and Bangiion in this pnrgnnah are said to have shown them- 
Iioynlfey of ThAlcm-i of solves loyal throughout the disturbances, and being a powerful and 
ga™ aal linl ' Ba,a ” numerous tribe, were able to hold out against the continued oppres¬ 
sion oi the Musalinaus. After the defeat of the rebels at Bangdon in 
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to get them 
Edja Jogannntk Sink, 


the latter end of January, the Thdkurs of that part attacked them ns they were retreating and 
cut up many of them. 

Mr. Jenkins, in the letter wrltton from Muhamcli on 2nd June, mentioned that, on hia 
Pawuyrui arrival at Pawayan with the other fugitives from SUahjahanpur, rfija 

Jaganufith Sinh received them but coldly and rather showed a wish 
ay ub soon as I 10 could than to give them a lengthened asylum. Mr. 
Money attributes this conduct to fear lest lie siiouid be unable to 
protect them and also lest his own life might be sacriflcd in the at¬ 
tempt, After tlie outbreak the raja proceeded to make his own arrangements for the manage¬ 
ment of the parganali. He commenced raising a large force of horse and foot, cast some ten 
guns, and set about strengthening his fort at Pawayan by digging a broad deep ditch the whole 
way round the boundary of the town. He collected the rents of the several villages in the par- 
ganail on his own account. After he had thus acted for a few months, Khan Bahadur Khan 
sent a force from Bareilly to demand tho revenue from the raja, upon which his brother Bal* 
deo Sinh moved out with his men to oppose tho troops. But no engagement came off, a 
compromise being elfootei by which the raja agreed to give on the spot a naiari'ma of 30,000 
rupees, and afterwards to pay that sum annually and one lakh of rupees, besides the reveuue 
collections of pargannhs Pawayan, Puranpur and Khutor. Bokhan li.m (son of rfija Khushhai 
Bokhan IWo Sinh, 1 formerly a large talukdar), hearing of the arrangement, proceed¬ 

ed to Bareilly and is said, by means of a bribe given to Sohharfim, to 
have managed to gel the parganalis of Puranpur andKhulartransferred to him. Mr. Money states 
that Bakhan Kao is belioved to have shown himself anything hut a loyal and faithful Bubjeot, 
and he is of opinion that he sent troops to assist Khan Bahadur Khan. Specific charges wore 
brought agaiuBt him, but it does not appear that he was ever tried. The family of raja Khush- 
hfil Sinh, as already stated, has snuk into destitution and obscurity, although at one time it 
owned the entiro purgannh of Khutar. 


We must return now to the capital town of the district and see what the 
Later events at courso of eveuts was there. When the roport of the fall of 
Shdhjahfinpur. Delhi reached Shahjahunpnr, considerable consternation 

naturally aroso amongst tho principal rebels. To allay this feeling Kazi Sar- 
faraz Ali, who hold the office of munsif, attempted to hoist the Musahmvn flag, 
but he could not find sufficient supporters. This plan failing, he, together with 
the mufti (Mazhar Karim), proceeded to the ’Idgah, and for three successiva 
days prayers were offered up that the British rule might not be restored. 
Some days after this the noted subadar, Bakht Khan, arrived from Delhi on 
his way to Lucknow. His force consisted of about 400 saw&rs (chiefly 8th 
irregulars), 1,500 sepoys and four guus ; he had also 30 elephants aud 75 stud 
colts from Hapar, and with his camp aro said to have been no less than 
1,200 women from Delhi. He remained only a day or two and was enter¬ 
tained by tho nawtib. When our troops got possession of Fatehgarh, tho 
nawhb of Farukhabad, together with Firoz Shah and Ismail KhSn, came to 
Shahjahanpnr with a small force, remained with Ghulam Kadir Khan for a 
1 For some account of this man's family see above, p. 120. 
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few days, and then proceeded to Bareilly. About the timo of the capture of 
Lnckuow the rebel Nana Ran Dundi Pant arrived, ami had with him a force 
of about 500 cavalry and some infantry. IIo remained some ten days encamp¬ 
ed in the mango grove near the church. He was accompanied by Asliraf Ali 
(brother of Muhammad Ishtik, formerly a llifmadiir in the Otnvnporo district 
who joined Tanlia Topi), and also hy Baba Blurt, bis chief personal attendant. 
From this place the Nana went to Bareilly and joined Khan Bahadur Khdn. 

During the period of the rohel power many servants lately in Govern¬ 
ment employ in this district were in the habit of occasionally sending infor¬ 
mation to Mr. Alexander, the Commissioner of the division, residing at Naiiii 
TYd. Of these Uitirao Sinlr (ki'wiuugo of Jalalabad) is the only one who is 
proved to have taken service with the rebels. 

At the end of January a messenger, carrying letters from Humid Hasan 
Khan and his brother, Muhammad Ilasan Khan, to the English authorities at. 
Agra and elsewhere, was seized by some of Gliulam Ka.lir Khan’s people, and 
this led to the treacherous murder of Hamid Hisan Khun. He and his 
brother were enticed to an interview on the most solemn assurances of their 
safety an l wore then attacked. The latter escaped severely wounded, but died 
a few days laf.or; Lho former, Hamid Hasan Khan, was cut down and killed 
ou the spot, and one of his attendants shared the same fate. 

Although Mr. Money, writing in September, 1858, dismisses in a few 

The ro-oonqnoatof paragraphs Lho events attending the re-occupation of the 
Huliilklmml l J ];uiut 1 ° 1 

the campaign. district in the preceding April and May, we have a very 

fuLl record of them in Colonel Mallesou’s “ history of the Indian Mutiny.” 1 

These events are inseparable from the general history of Sir Colin Campbell’s 

plans for the re-conquest of ltohilkliaiul, and require a brief account of tho 

latter to make the course of events intelligible. 

It had been determined hy the Governor-General that, the re-conquest of 
Throo converging Ilohilkhuiid should follow the re-capture of Lucknow, 
columns snut. Accordingly, after that event three columns were con¬ 

verged upon the doomed province, starting from different points. One was 
to cross tho Ganges at Naduoli and inarch on Miranpur ICatra. There it 
would join General Walpole's division, which was ordered to advance 
thither from Lucknow ; whilst Brigadier-General Jones, starting with another 
division from Boorkeo and making for Moradabad, would penetrato into tho 
province from the north-west. Connected to a certain extent with these opera¬ 
tions was the force stationed at Fatehgarh under Brigadier Seaton, guarding 

* Vol. II., 631, 
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there Lho south-eastern on trance into Rohilkhaud on I lie one side, and the dis¬ 
tricts between the Ganges and the Jnmua on the other. 

The dispositions made by Brigadier Seaton for clearing the grand trunk 
Seaton defeats (he >'°nil (from Fatehgarh through tlio west of the Shahjabau- 
rrbcl:j at K.-mk.ir. p ur district to Rurally) of the large rebel force that had 
collected on the borders of tlio Farukhabad and Shahjalianpur districts hare a 
certain interest in an account of this district, as it was at Kaukar, a small 
village south of Bangaon in the Jalalabad Lahsil, that he inflicted a signal defeat 
upon the rebels. Seaton had ascertained that the rebels occupied three strong 
positions: ono at Allahg.nij, 13 miles from Fatehgarh and the first halting- 
place for troops on tlio grand trunk road, hut on tlio farther bank of the Ram- 
ganga river ; a second at Bangaon, three miles from a ferry on the Ganges, anil 
21 miles from Fatehgarh ; and a third at Kankar, two miles south of Bang&on. 
Beaton’s objoefc in attacking Kaukar was, to use his own expression, ‘ to knock 
out tlio middle post, so that the upper otic might collapse on the lower.’ So 
indeed it proved. Wo road in Malleson: — 1 

“ Louring lhitchgaih with his small foreo (one thousand infantry, three hundred cavalry, 
ami five guns) at 11 o’clock on the* night of the 6th April, Seaton reached Ean lair by day- 
ligth, drove biolc tlio enemy’s (rivalry, and Chau stormed the villages occupied by the infantry, 
inflicting upon them a loss of two hundred and fifty killed and wounded and taking three 
guns. In this action Lieutenant DoKantaow greatly distinguished himself, Seaton had only 
five men killed and seventeen wounded. Tlio immediate effect was still more important. The 
invasion of the Deal) wits renounced, and so terrified were the rebels at Alluhganj that they 
broke down the bridge across the Uamgiinga. ” 

Tlio column under command of Colonel Jones (since the death of General 
Penny) joined the Commander-in-CliFf at MitTmpur Kntra on 3rd May. 
Wnlpolo’s division, starting from Lucknow on the 7th April, had already joined 
the Coinmander-in-Oliiof on the 27fcli April, and the combined force had 
inarched unopposed through the city of Shahjalianpur .which the enemy had 
evacuated) to make the junction with tho troops under Colonel Jones just 
mentioned. This last division must ho distinguished from that under Briga¬ 
dier-General Jones, which, starting from Roorkeo, was to inarch down through 
Moradabad. General Jones—nicknamed at tho time, from his habit of denounc¬ 
ing vengeance against tlio rebels, ‘ The Avenger’—joined the force early in 
April. On tho 17th of that month lie opened the campaign by crossing, 
unopposed, tho Ganges at Hard war. 

The incidents of his march, deeply interesting though they are, do not 
concern this district. It is sufficient to remind the reader that lie reached 
Bareilly just as Sir Colin Campbell was preparing to storm that city, a fate 
1 .Vlalleson’d History of tho Mutiny, II., p. 601. 
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from which its timely evacuation by the enemy saved it. Both hore and at 
Shfthjahatipnr the bulk of the rebel army had escaped by out-manoeuvring the 
British commander. Wo are now concerned only with events in the latter 
place, where the Maulavi, Ahinad-ulla Shah, accompanied, it was said, by the 
Nana S&hib, had evacuated the city, on the 29 l1i April, on tho approach of the 
Commander-in-Chiof. Before doing so Na.ua Sahib is said to have caused all 
tho official buildings to bo destroyed, in order that the Europeans, on thoir 
arrival, might find no shelter. The British troops encamped at Azizganj, 
about a mile from the city, and two companies of the 79th Highlanders wero 
sent to occupy the fort which commanded the approaches to the city. On the 
2nd May, tho Commandor-in-Gliief (Sir Ooliu Campbell) proceeded towards 
Bareilly, leaving a wing of tho 82nd Rmriinont and some artillery under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Halo, O B., to garrison Shahjahftnpur. Tho 
day after his departure tho rohcls, under tho leadership of tho Maulavi, made an 
attack and obliged tho small garrison to retiro within tho jail. This was in¬ 
vested by the rebels for nine days, until tho garrison was relieved by tho force 
under Brigadier-General Jones. 1 

The Commander-in-Cliiof bad just baeomo master of Bareilly on the 7th 
May, when tho news reached him of the Maulavi’s proceedings. “ The nows,” 
writes ColonelMalleson, “was like a message from Heaven. Fortune gave him 
a chance to repair the error by which tho Maulavi had been allowed to escape 
him on his march, and this time ho was determined that there should be uo 
mistake.” 

A brigade was at once despatched under Brigadier John Jones, which 
arrived on the 11th May at a point close to Shahjah&npur, where tho road 
branches out to the city and cautoninents. Tho brigade consisted of the 60th 
Rifles, tho 79th Highlanders, a wing of the 82nd, the 22nd Panjab Infantry,, 
two squadrons of carabineers, the Multani Horse, and some horse artillery. 
Although General Jones effected a junction with Lieutenant-Colonel Hare, 
the enemy were too strongly placed to be dislodged. From the 11th to the 
15th the Maulavi waitod for reinforcements, and was joined by (among others) 
the Begani of Ondli, tho Prince Firoz Shah, and some followers of N&na 
Sahib. On tho 15th he struck his great blow, but lie failed to drive the British 
from their position. Mcanwhilo Sir Colin Campbell was marcliiug from 
Bareilly to Fatehpur, and at Faridpur, on tho ltith, gob the message sent by 
General Jones. On tho 18th Sir Colin reached Shahjalnfupur and effected a 
junction with the force there. An action was precipitated by a skirmish 

1 The above details of the Maulavi’s attack arc taken from tho official narrative. 
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between Sir Colin's cavalry and the enemy, and, although the latter were re¬ 
pulsed, the Maulavi again had recourse to his former tactics and by dispersion 
prevented the immediate slaughter of his followers. 

The one result of the campaign was the expulsion of the rebels from 
Tlohilkhaud. The city (according to Mr. Money) was given up to plunder as a 
punishment, but, as it was nearly deserted, there was very small loss of life. 
The iShahjahunjmr district may now he said to have been reduced to obedience; 
lmt incursions of rebels on the eastern (Oudli) boundary, especially in the 
northern parganalis, for soino time continued to give anxiety to the local 
authorities. The Rohilkhand auxiliary levy, raised and organized by Lieute¬ 
nant (now Lioukmanl-Colonc‘1) 0. A. DcKantzow, was employed for some 
time in the north of Kluihjahanpnr district and across the Silrda, where the 
rebels wero expelled from the fort and town of Pallia, and pursued into 
0 mill. 

If remains to loll the fate of I ho Maulavi, who is desouihod by Sir Thomas 
Seaton as “ a man of great abilities, of undaunted courage, of stern determina¬ 
tion, and by far the best soldier among the rebels.” In April, 18f)7, lie had 
been tried for treason and condemned to death, but, before the sentence could, 
he carried out, Oudh broke into revolt and, as Colonel Malloson puts it (in 
rather inflated language perhaps) •'* like many a political criminal in Europe, he 
slopped at once from (he floor of a dungeon to the footsteps of a throne.” He 
was admitted to the counsels of the Regain of Lucknow and bocamo a trusted 
louder of the rebels. Ilia death he owed to his recent allies. He set, out on 
5th Juno for Pa way an, in order to induce the raja, Jagannath Sinh, to join in 
a nmv league against the British. Ho arrived, but failed to obtain access 
to the fort; and on attempting to force bis way through the gate on an 
elephant, he was slmt dead hv the raja’s brother. This trophy llio raja and 
his brother carried at nneo to ihe magistrate’s house at Shfthjahdupur, 
and the head was rolled on the floor whero that official and his friends 
wero at dinner. The Manlavi’s head was oxposed to view in a conspicuous 
part of the town and a roward of .-£5,000 was granted by Government to 
tho rnja. 

The lists prepared by Mr. Money show that 53 Government servants 
took sorvico with the rebels. One of these, Ahmadyar Khan, was executed as 
already stated, another fled to tho rebel camp and was killed as a spy, but 
the rest appear to have escaped punishment under the royal proclamation. 
Abdul Hie, court inspector of Shdhjahiinpur, gives (1382) the following list 
of proclaimed mutineers who arc not, included under the terms of the procla¬ 
ims 
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mation :—Two arc accounted leaders—Ghuhim Kadir Khan/ said lo liavo 
died shortly after the ro-occupation, Imt no ovidonoo of his death is forth¬ 
coming, and liis name is still retained on tho register; and Fazl Haqq, a 
resident of this city, who hold tho appointment of lah.sildar in Aonla (Daroilly 
district) before the mutiny, but accepted the post of nazim of Piliblut under 
tho rebels and joined in the expedition against, Naini Tab 3 Flo did not again 
visit this district, aud is supposed to liavo died after the suppression of the 
rebellion. Tho remaining four are retained on tho register on tho ground that 
they committed or were accessory to murders of Europeans, and they are 
Btnka, ajulaha (weaver), who is supposed to have joined in tho murder of tho 
Revd. Mr. MacCallurn ; Shall Wall Khan, alias Ghura Kluin, Inayat-ulla, a 
bricklayer, and Karim-ulla, julaha, three men who arc supposed to liavo killed 
Mr. Smith, tho liead-clcrk of tho collector’s office. 

With the restoration of peaco and authority after tho mutiny wo may 
conclude the brief history of Skahjalmhpnr. 

'From a note furnished by a native resident, of Rln'dijah/inpur the following account is 
taken After tho rc-establishment of the British Government the entire property of this 
rebel was confiscated. He loft a sou, Muhammad Klifm, who lived till 1078, leaving a son, 
Manzur Ahmad Khan, now (1881!) about 12 years of age, who is being educated by his mater¬ 
nal uncle (Ahmad Husain Kluin) at Shahahiwl in Harriot. Some collateral relatives of Ghulitm 
Kfidir Khan still live in KhahjahSnpur. All the nawabs of Shahjiiliaupur claim hr their ances¬ 
tor Bahildur Kltau, who had 20 sons, lbs (West son, Aziz Khan, was a A nfthuzdei (com¬ 
mander of 7,000) and subadur of Balldi aud Bulakhshfui in the reign of Alumgir ( Auranuzch) 
and aided in the conquest of the Dukhan. Another son, Ddbar Khan, was also a haft hazin'' 
*See Gaz., V., ti'JO, 
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PAST IV. 

CONTENTS: 


Banda 

Biiifi'iion ... ... 

Ihirfignon pargaimli 
llai.ip.iimi town .. 

Dhakiya nunndnagar ... 

Gm liiti ltungi ... 

Gola Waipur ... 

Gukria ... ... 

J ail i|>iir 

Juliilalmil talisil ami purge mill 
.luliiliibud town ... 

.InI:ilpin' pnrgnnab 
Jnliiljim: village ... 

Jimmiir parganah 
Jainaur village ... 

.leiviui or Jiirnu ... 

Kahiil'ii ... ... 

Knlcrii Kauknr Knud • 9 * « • 

Kahui ... 

Kiint pnrgnimli ... 

Kant village ... ... 

Kutra (nr Mirunpnr Katra) pnrganal 
Kutra (or Ml ran pur Katin) town 
Kliuntlnr 

Klicrn liajliera parganah , 

Kln ra Bnjhora village 
Kliimaria ... 

Kliuilagunj 
Khulna- purgannh 
Klmtar village 


Page. 

184 

Kundarla 

111 

• •• 

Page, 

m 

ib. 

Kurin ... 


1*1 

ib. 

ib. 

Miidrnptir 

IM 

HI 

ib. 

ib. 

Mujlla 

III 


ib. 

ib. 

Mtitl ... 

... 

»»• 

ib , 

166 

Meiirabnd or Mihralad 


««• 

180 

ib. 

Mirunpnr Katra 

• •• 

Cf* 

ib. 

ib. 

Mirzapur ... 


Ml 

ib. 

■ib. 

Nilhil ... 

*»• 

IM 

ib. 

ib. 

Nigolii pnnpumh 

»•« 


ib. 

171 

Nigolu village 

ill 

III 

ib. 

172 

Pundaiin-Dalcipur 

N 1 

Ml 

181 

ib, 

Puraur 

,|, 


ill. 

m 

Piuvayan talisil 

IM 

■ M 

ib. 

ib. 

Puwayaii pargaunh 


«M 

186 

ib. 

Pnwfiyuu town 

• M 

ME 

ib. 

ib. 

Pirthipur Dliai 


• M 

188 

ib. 

Bobu 

IN 

• I* 

ib. 

174 

Heriimau (north) 

... 

MO 

ib. 

ib. 

Senimnu (south) 


III 

ib. 

ib. 

fsiiilibiizimgiir... 



ib. 

J7Q 

SliiUijuhfuipiir talisil 



ib. 

ib. 

.Sliiihjuliiinpur parganah 

• •6 

• It 

and 

191 

176 

ShsUijfthanpur city, civil 

station 

ib. 

ib. 

cantonments 

Ml 


177 

Tilhar tuhsii ... 

,,, 

*•« 

3 97 

ib. 

Tilliar parganah 



388 

ib. 

Tilhar town ... 


• * * 

199 

178 

Takri Ifhera ... 



302 

ib. 

Zaiiiipur 

• X 


ib. 


Noth. —The population of all places, except where otherwise stated, is that given by 
tlio rot.imiH of the Census of l?tli February, I8B1. The latitudes aurl longitudes hare been 
taken off the atlas sheets of the Survey of India ; places for which they are not given are nut 
shown on those sheets. Tho small map prefixed to this notice wub reduced from the alias 
sheets : but the, roads have been drawn too straight in many instances, and the railway south¬ 
east of Kona, Junction Bhould hnve been nearly due south. 
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Banda.—Agricultural villago in parganah and tabs'll Pawayan ; on the 
road from Pawayan to Furaupur in the Pilibkit district, 12 miles from Pa.wtU 
yan and 29 from Shalijahanpur. Population 1,813, It has a first-class police- 
station and a post-office. A bi-wcokly market is held hero. 

Bangaon- — Small villago in flic south-east of parganah and tahsil Jalal¬ 
abad ; near flic Jalalabad and Dlmigbat road, 9 miles from the former place, 
Latitude 27° 37' iO": longitude 79° 36' 25". Population 1,108. It gave its 
name to tko old parganah of Dangaon, which has been absorbed in tho Jalal¬ 
abad parganah since 18-12. 

Earagaon. — Southern parganah of Pawayan tahsil ; is bounded on tho 
north and west by parganah Pawayan, on tho oast by Kliori 
district (of Oudh), and on the south by Shalijahanpur par-' 
ganah. Tho total area in 1881-82 was S2'8 stpraro miles, of which r>5'4 were 
Area, revenue, rent cultivated, 18'cultivable, and 9'4 barren. Tho area pay- 
smtl population, ing Government rovenuo or rjuil-ront was 81'S square miles 

(54'G Cultivated, 17 8 cultivable, 9*4 barren). The amount of payment to 
Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, whoro such exists, 
water advantage, hut not water-rales) was 11s. 72,824 ; or, with local rates 
and ccsscs, Its. 81,59(5. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by 
cultivators, was Its, 1,40,111. Population 45,989 (21,406 females), For fur¬ 
ther details see Paw Avan tahsil. 

Baragaon. — Principal villago of the parganah of tho same name, in tho 
Pawayan tahsil; is situated on tho metalled road from Slialijabiiupur to Pawayan, 
14 miles from the forrnor mid three from tho latter. Latitude 28° 3' 30" ; 
longitude 80" 6' 27". Population 2,188. Earagaou is an important sugar 
market. Tho prices of rub, cereals, pulses, and oil-seeds, as annually fixed 
hero, ordinarily govern tho transactions between cultivators and money-lenders 
in the greater part of the Ghahjahanpur, and in parts of tho Bareilly, Situpur 
and Unrdoi districts. The trade of Earagaou is almost exclusively in siimir. 
A market is held hero twice a week. Tho watch and ward of tho town is pro¬ 
vided for by taxation under Act XX, of 1856. 

During JS80-8! the lionne-tax thereby imposed, together with u balance of Its. 21!) Imm 
preceding year, gave a total income ol Its. SdG, The expenditure, which was chiefly on police 
(11h. 337)iiml conservancy (Its. 119), amounted to Us. 61)3. The returns allowed 62(1 houses, 
ot which 224 were assessed with tho tax ; the incidence being its. 2-12-0 per houso assessed 
and lie. O-4-l per head of population, 

Bhakiya HaaiTaagar. —Village in parganah Baragaon and tahsil Pawii- 
yan ; about half-way between Slmlijalianpur aud Pawayan (8 miles from each 
place), Population 168. It has a third-class police-station aud a post-office. 
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Crarhia Eangi—Agricultural village of parganali Ivhera Eajhora - and 
tiilisil Tilhar. Population 2,009. It is distant 28 miles from- Slmhjulianpur, 
and 17 from Tilhar. A market is held here twice a week. 

Gola Raipur.™ Village in the Pawayau parganali and tahsil ; on the right 
hank of the river Klianaut, about ton miles from Sluiiijahanimr. Latitude 28° 
1' 50"; longitude 80° O' 22". Population 814. It is a village of no present 
importance, but i3 of some interest, as formerly it was the head-quarters of the 
old parganali of Gola. There are now two inhabited sites : Gobi, the principal 
village, and a small hamlet, Raipur, to the north, both situated on the rise from 
the valley of the lvluiiaut. South of the present village of Gola is the site of 
tho old town, a very largo and high khern or mound, extending along the rise 
for a considerable distance. The Mem only remains; no examination of it has 
over been mado, but old coins are said to bn occasionally found there. A small 
mud fort on the edge of tho present village is of much later date. The area 
occupied by the sito of the old town, and tho very high mounds that remain, 
prove that Gola must have onoc boon a placo of considerable importance. 
There is a remarkable dearth of local tradition, but tho storica still current point 
to Gola as the first settlement of tho Naliil branch of tho Ivutehria Rajputs. 
They appear to lmvo remained hero for some generations, and to have then moved 
to Naliil. Tho village is still hold by lino Jit Siuh of Rahil, or rather by the 
Oourt of Wards on his behalf. 

G-ularia.—A large village of Jalalabad parganali and tahsil. Popula¬ 
tion 2,162. It lies north-cast of, and adjoining, Jalalabad; the population 
given is tho aggregate of ten separate sites scattered over a very largo area. 
A market is held hero twice a week. [Not shown on the map prefixed to this 
notice ; there is a small villago of the same name in parganali Pawdyan.] 

Jaitpur.—Agricultural village in parganali Khera llajliera and tahsil 
Tilhar; on tho road from Tilhar to Bnduun, 11 miles from Tilhar. Latitude 
27” 59" 45"; longitudo 79° 36' 30". Population 483. lias a second-class 
police-station and a post office. 

Jalalabad. —Southernmost tahsil and parganali of the district; hounded 
on the norlhby tahsils Shah jalmnpnr and Tilhar, on the east 
by tho Ilardoi and Farukhabad districts, on the south by 
Farukhabad, and on tho west by 13minim. 

The total area in 1881-82 was 229 1 square miles, of which 183 6 were 
Avon, revenue ana cultivated, 100' cultivable, and 455 barren. Tho area pay- 
rpnt - jug Government revenue or quit-rent was 326'7 square 

miles (182' cultivated, 99'4 cultivable, 45 3 barren). The amount of payment 
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to Government, whether land rcvonue or qnit-reut (including, where such exists, 
water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Its. 2,11,329; or, with local rates 
and cesses, Its. 2,36,883, The amount of rent, including local cessos, paid by 
cultivators was Rs. 4,71,580. 

According to tbe census of 1881, the tahsil contained 356 inhabited 
villages, of which 148 had less than 200 inhabitants; 120 
Population, Jj a d between 200 and 500; 63 had between 500 and 1,000; 

16 had betweeu 1,000 and 2,000; G had between 2,000 and 3,000; and 2 had 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabi¬ 
tants was Jalalabad (8,025). Tito total population was 145,915 (65,925 females), 
giving a density of 442 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 133,435 Hindus (59,873 females,; 12,477 Musulmans (6,051 
females); and 3 others (1 female). 

The tahsil consists of a single pargauali which bears the same name, but is 
also (though seldom) still called Mihrabad, (lie name by which 
it was generally known prior to tint recent revision of settle¬ 
ment. The soutli-caslorn portion was, until 1842, a separate parganab under the 
natno Ikingaon, and belonged to tho Farukhal.ad district; in that year it was 
transferred to Shahjalianpur and amalgamated with parganab Mihrabad, at tho 
same time losing its distinctive designation. Both originally formed part of the 
Shamaabad parganab of sarkar Kanauj. 

The tahsil includes three distinct tracts of soil, described in tho settle¬ 
ment nomenclature as tho Bhur, Tun'd, and Bankall circles. 
Some of tho featuros of tiicso tracts have already boon 
noted (supra p. 19). Thoy generally follow tho direction of tho rivers, or from 
north-west to south-east, 

Tho easternmost, tho .Blair, is, as its namo imports, a high sandy tract, and 
is a continuation of similar land in parganahs Tilhar and Kant. It extends 
into Ontlh, but in tho north of this tahsil is merely a narrow strip, widening 
out, however, to a breadth of about five miles below tho town of Jalalabad and 
towards tho Oaclh border. Next to this, down the centre of tho tahsil, comes 
the 1 ardi circle, which includes tho valleys of tho Jlamganga and Bahgul. 
These streams unite about midway across tho tahsil, and, from the point of 
entrance of tho two rivers iuto tho tahsil, whero they flow about, fivo miles 
apart, their valleys merge into one. The third tract, tho Bankatl, oxtends from the 
vidloy of tho lhunganga to tho Ganges, and is all low-lying and hard clay soil, 
which lias nevor been cut away by tho first of these rivers. It also contains n 
largo extent of unreclaimed dhdk jungle and grass-land, intersected by numerous 
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udlas , or flood drains, all loading into the Sot river, which, after flowing for 
sonio distance parallel with, eventually falls into, the Ganges. 

Of the .Blah- circle, which is tho smallest (with au area of about 40 square 
miles), and by far the poorest of the three, 42*25 per coufc. of tho cultivated area 
is downright sand, and 33 per cent, is very sandy loam. Bdji a in the autumn, 
and wheat in the spring, aro the chief crops ; but the outturn is small, owing to 
tho weakness and lightness of tho soil. Tho Tardi, on tho other hand, is for 
cultivation in every way tho best. Forming, as it has done at some not distant 
period, tho hod of tho R&mganga, tho entire area, varying in breadth from 5 to 64 
miles and extending fully 20 miles in length, consists of a line alluvial deposit. 
The area of this circle, as given by Mr. Currie, is 128 square miles, of which 109 
represent the qroa assossed to revenue. The natural humidity of the soil, from 
its proximity to tho R&mganga and its low level, renders irrigation unneces¬ 
sary, and, except wliero the river lias left merely a thin layer of alluvial 
deposit over a deop bed of sand, tho soil is of uniform quality. This 
tract produces, without irrigation and with littlo expenditure of labour, wheat 
crops equal, if not superior, to tho best grown, with infinite toil and cost 
for water, on tho neighbouring Banlcati lands. Tho proportions of loam of 
tho first and second classes, and of sand, found in this tract, wero, roughly, 4!), 30 
and 5 per cent, respectively. Tho last (&/«»•) is chiefly tho unformed soil or 
incomplete deposit in tho actual Hood-valloy or bed of the river. The Bunkali 
resembles tho B/cdr circle in this, that it has nover beon out away by the Riiin- 
gnngii. It lies to tho south of the Eamganga valley and is the largest of the 
throe cirolos, having an area of nearly 140 square miles. Although it is scarcely 
raised above the lovol of its neighbour-tract, the Tardi, it has so largo an 
admixture of hard clay in its soil (3G'5 per ceut. of tho whole cultivated area 
buiug actual clay), as to rcudor frequent and copious irrigation necessary, to 
prevent it from hardening and cracking into wide fissures. When properly 
cared for, however, it produces very good wheat and jiidr (large millet). 
Kuoheha wells cannot bo rnado in this circlo, as they can in tlie two others; 
because, at or just above the water-level, is a substratum of quicksand, or rather 
of quickclay ( Iclwa ), which cornea up like very moist mortar, and speedily harden- 
inn- in tho air to very heavy bluish clay, effectually prevents a kaclicha well being 
sunk through it. Most of tho irrigation is, consequently, from rivers or ponds. 

Except during the regular rains and in the low-lands in the actual flood- 
beds of the Ganges and Ramganga, the distance of the 
” ‘ i J wafer-level from the surface of the ground varies from 10 

to 18 foot in different parts of the parganah and at different seasons. It is 
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usually between 12 and 15 feet in the Bhnt and BankaU circles, and from 10 tft 
13 feet in the Tardi circle, during the irrigating season from October to March.' 

The principal crops grown in (his tahsil are : in the rahl, or spring harvest, 

wheat and gram ; and in the kharif or autumn, hair a ami 
Produce dI the soil. . _ 

ncc. bugarcanc is but little grown, the cluot reason being, 
Apparently, the prejudico against growing it entertained by tlio Cliandel liftjpuls 
of the Khandar iluqci^ who have a tradition Unit some ancestor forbade its cul¬ 
tivation, and behove that some misfortune invariably happens to any Cliandel 
who transgresses the injunction. 

The metalled roads are the Grand Trunk road between Bareilly and Fateh- 
garh, which traverses (he eastern side of the tahsil, and tho 
road to Shalijahdnpnr from the Grand Trunk road to tho 
edge of tlio tahsil. There aro two unmetalled roads. One, leading to Uliui 
Glutt on tlio Ganges, is a continuation of tlio road from Slmlijah&upnr, ami 
carries a great deal of traffic, as there are largo Hindu violas hold at Dlifii Ghat 
several times a year. Except during tho rains, this road is in fair condition 
and practicable for country carts and pedestrians. Tho other unrnctallod road 
is called the Btnlaun road, hut tho culverts and bridges aro only made as far 
ns tho Bahgnl at Khandar, a distance of under fivo miles from Jalalabad, 
beyond which there is little or no through traffic on it. The Bhw- and Tim'd 
circles are, therefore, fairly well provided with roads, all tho foregoing traver¬ 
sing them ; the Dkai Ghat road alone approaches tho Bankali circle, and that 
only at its extremo south-eastern ond. Tho ordinary cross-country cart-roads 
in the Blnir and Tardi circles aro also good, niueh better than those of tho 
Banltati tract, which aro difficult to get along, oven during tho cold weather. 
They aro utterly impracticable during tho rains, owing to the numerous water¬ 
courses and fluod channels. In fact, the whole of the tahsil across the Ih'un- 
ganga is effectually out off from tho town of Jalalabad and all the Government 
offices throughout the rains, as there aro several old channels of llio Rtim- 
ganga which become streams in tho rains, while the floods of tho Gauges and 
Sot unite and keep all tho tributary ndlas full for months togothcr. So had 
is tho communication even for pedestrians in the rains, that a. process-server 
attached to the tahsil is said to be of no use unless he be an expert swimmer. 

This tahsil is bettor off than any of tlio others for rivor communication. 

River communion- R is the only one bordering on tho Ganges, which is much 
tion ' used for carrying grain, thatching-grass, long rood grass 

(sarkanda ), and twigs of tamarisk ijhdu) for wicker-work downstream to 
Fatehgarh, The Ramganga is also navigable for largo boats, and tlio traffic on 
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The Ganges. 


it is considerable, chiefly in grain of sorts downstroam, the boats often return¬ 
ing empty, or with light loads of iron or cloth. 

TLio Ganges flows along the soutli-wostern odge of the talisil, bat now 
the actual stream of tho river is the boundary (for 3^ to 4 
miles) ouly iu tho oxtamie west, at the triple junction of 
the districts of Hud aim, JFatehgarli, and Shahjalmnpur. The river itself and 
most of its alluvial bed, or khiulai ’, are in the Earukhabad district. Within 
living memory, however, the bed of the river has been within this district, and 
there is still a Sot, or small Burk Gang A, which marks the northernmost chan¬ 
nel of tho Gauges, within the existing boundary of tho district. Mr. Currie 
Ibuught it very probable that tho stream might work its way over again within 
the next 30 years. Tho alluvial deposit iu the Ganges valley is usually poor, 
tho layer of soil being thiu and the admixture of sand very excessive. Tall 
rood grass (nurhatula), thatching-grass, and jhdu grow abundantly in the uncul¬ 
tivated parts, and make up in a great measure for the deficiencies of the culti¬ 
vated area of tho kluldar. Whore the land is liable to considerable alteration 
from fluvial action, oven though not actually touching tho stream of the 
Ganges, either the wholo villago, or a separate mahal of it, 1ms boon assessed 
for a short period of five years, liable to periodical revision under the rules in 
force for estates subject to alluvion and diluvion. 

Tho Brimganga enters tho fahsil at its north-western corner, having been, 
for a short distance above, tho boundary between the 
Budaun district and parganah Ivhem Bnjhera of talisil 
Tillmr, It flows in a south-easterly direction through tho middle of the talisil 
for a dislanco of sevontoou miles, measured in a direct lino, and on reaching 
the Futebgarh district, turns south towards the Ganges. The stream, thence¬ 
forward, is partly in this and partly in that district, but fortunately is not tho 
boundary hoLwcon them, except for about a couple of miles just before it turns 
south. It recoives the Babgul in about tho middle of its course through the 
talisil. About 25 years ago, the confluence was nearly three miles higher up tho 
stream of the Bahgul than at present. The Ramganga has no defined valley 
or trough, like tho Gangas, but it has, nevertheless, a very broad valley of its 
own, between tho high lands of tho Bhur circle on tho north and north-oast, 
and the old uncut, but low-lying, hard clay of the Bankait tract on the south. 
Within this valley, which contains by far tho best laud in the talisil and the 
greatest density of population, the stream wanders about in the most arbitrary 
manner. The breadth of the valley varies from four to six miles, and is all 
alluvial deposit, baying all been cut away and reproduced by the Ramganga 
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at least once within the last 150 to 200 years, while by far the greater part of 
it has been removed and renewed by the stream several times within the last 
80 or t)0 years. Throughout the Ramgauga valloy there is not a single high 
mound or Ichera markiug the old ruined site of a village or fort, although such 
abound in the Bauhati circle. 

The Sot, or Yar-i-Wafadar, outers this talisil from the Budaun district on 

The Sot or Yiir-i- tho west. Here it runs nearly parallel with tho Gauges 
Walnilar. for ahont 18 miles, and, under the namo ( Bukrakhar,’ 

joins that river in tho Farukhabad district. It is dammed for irrigation at 
threo places in this talisil, tho entire stream being stopped and diverted into the 
irrigation channels; tho surplus water finds its way eventually into tho bed of 
tho river by different channels. Tho two principal dams aro named after tho 
villages Pilua and Lachlimanpur. A third is at Badliora, at the junction of 
the Mahni ndla. There aro two principal ndlas or natural flood drains, the 
Aril and tho Andhavi, which wind about the uorth-wost part of tho Bankati 
tract and receive other small ndlas, mostly natural, but partly artificial. Tho 
Aril itself falls into tho Andliavi, Tho Lachlimanpur clam is just bolow tho 
junction of the latter stream with tho Sot, and holds up not only all tlio natural 
drainage of the country through theso ndlas , but also all tho wator turned into 
thorn by the Pilua dam, sovon or eight miles higher up tho stream. Tho 
Badliora clams on tho Sot and Maliai ndla aro at the tail, and hold up all tho 
natural drainage and water that flows into tho Alilia and Maliai ndlas and their 
tributaries which occupy tho south-eastern portion of this circle. By this 
means tho groater part of tho JJanhali tract is supplied with irrigation, tlio 
gentle slope of tho country to tho south-east allowing a complete network of 
irrigating channels to keep full and running throughout the cold season. This 
system of irrigation is the mainstay and backbone of the spring liarvost of this 
part of the talisil; but it, doubtless, is Ilia chief cause also of tho spread of reh, 
and of the unhealthincss that prevails. 

Tho innumerable conflicting rights that arise out of the system of 

Butea regarding irrigating by dams, received considerable attention at tho 
dnmaonnioSotu.ua n o j . „ ... , ... 

its tributaries. recent sottlemcnt. As tar as possiblo, they wore classified 

and recorded in the village rocords-of-riglits (wdjib-ul-ars). No wator-rato 

or irrigation-due of any kind is paid in any of the villages to the zandmltir of 

that or any other village. Tho only charge on the village is its share in tlio 

expenses of making the dam on which its irrigation depends, and ovon whero 

this is in money, it is not recovered by a water-rate separate from tho rent of 

tlio land, in which capability of irrigation has been included, 
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The fiscal and general history of the tahsil have been sufficiently dealt 
with in tho district notice. 

Jalalabad. —Head quarters of the tahsil just described ; lic3 on the Rohil- 
kliand Trunk Road, at its junction with tho road from Shiihjahiinpur to Farukh- 
abad, in latitudo 27° 43' ‘23" and longitude 79°42 / 1 1", at a distance of 18 miles 
from Slnihjabiinjnir. The town is just above tho v alloy of the Rumganga and some 
two miles distant from that river, Kolaghal being tho nearest point. By the cen¬ 
sus of 188L the area was 117 acres, with a total population of SjOSS 1 (3,933 
females), giving a density of 72 to the acre. Tho Hindus numbered 4,077 
(1,849 females); Mnsahnmis 3,915 (2,083 females); and those of other religions 
3 (1 female). Tho number of inhabited houses was 1,154. The vernacular 
returns show the inhabitants distributed into three main classes:—39 land¬ 
holders, 493 cultivators, and 7,493 non-agriculturists, a statement quite con¬ 
sistent with the descriptions given in the settlement report. The Jalalabad 
Pulhans never bad much position or inflnonce in the district; and, with the 
exception of ono or two who have mado money by service under the Nizhm’s 
government, none is now well off. The villages held by them are all close to 
(ho town. Tho pargauah is a Tliakur tract, but no Tlutkurs live in the town, 
and it is popularly believed that no Tinikur can live in Jaffilabad. 

Jalalabad, said to have boeu founded in the reign of tho Emperor Jalal-nd- 
din 2 and to have boon named after him, has a miserable tumble-down appear¬ 
ance, and gives the improssion of being in anything but a flourishing condi¬ 
tion. There are ten muhallas and four market-places. The market days are 
Monday and Thursday. Tho trade of the place has departed, owing to tho open¬ 
ing of the Oudh and Rollilkhand Railway and tho consequent diversion of 
traffic. The names of the muhallas arc Warakzui, Yuaafzai, Ghausganj, Sa’dullah- 
ganj. Maushora kadim, Nanshera jailid, Ramganj, Brahmans’ quarter, Kdyaths' 
quarter, and Malayans’ quarter. Tho houses are nearly all mud-built, some 
with remarkably high fort-like walls, which contrast oddly with tho narrow 
lanes. The bazar Is small, tho shops few, and the roadway unmctalled. There 
are some good masonry wells in the town. The Government offices are on the 
site of an old mud-fort, said to have boon erected by Hafiz Rah mat Khan, but 
very probably of older date, situated on high ground commanding the trunk 
road and town. The tahsUi , police-station, post-office, and school are all within 
tho walls of tho fort, which were fully 25 feet high, but arc now in a ruined 
state. Besides tho school-house just mentioned there is another outside the fort 
hieing tho distillery. The dispensary, built by subscription in 1870, is on- 
1 7,214 in 1872. " Settlement report, p. 27. it ii not cUaj whether Akbur is meant, 

or Tiroz Shall lihilji; both bore the surname ‘Jal&l-ud-din.’ 

22s 
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the Grand Trunk road near thu new market. There are several mosques ancl 
temples, but nono of any special interest. The watch and ward ol the towns 
is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 185(3. 

During IS80-8I the house-tax thereby imposed, together with miscellaneous receipts, in¬ 
cluding Es. 825, the rents of [lie gauj, and it balance <i£ 1*3. 79B from the preceding year, gave 
a total income of Its. 3,718. The expenditure, which was diHty on police (Es !,3t2l, con¬ 
servancy (Es. 301), and local improvements and public ivories (Ea. 3 f| 3), amounted to it a. 9.770- 
The returns showed 2,150 houses, of wliicli 802 were asi.erscd with iiiu tax : the incidence being 
Ks. 2-5-10 per house assessed and Ec 0 3-8 per head of population. 

The history of tho town presold* nothin" of interest until the mutiny, 
and tho incidents of that period have boon given in tlio district notice. 

Jalalpnr.—North-western parganah of tabs'll Tilhar ; bounded on the 
north by Bl-uilpnr and on tbo west by Farklpur parganaha 
^ -l u ‘ of Bareilly district; on tho oast by NigoLii and Tilhar, and 

on tho south by Ivatra,—all tlireo parganahs of the same tubs'll (Tilhar). Tho 
total area in 1881-82 was 75‘1 squnro miles, of which 5.T4 wero cultivated, 12• f> 
Area,revenue, rent, cultivable, and 9 ‘2 barren. The area paying Government 
and population. rcvcuno or quit-rent was 74’7 square miles (£)3‘ cultivated, 

12 5 cultivable, 9‘2 barron). Tho amount of pavmont to Government, whether 
laud-rovonue or quit-rent (including, wlioro such exists, water-advantage, but 
not water-rates), was Us. 63,(31!/; or, with local rates and cesses, Its. 71,278. 
The amount of rent, including local eossos, paid by cultivators was Ks. 1,30,263. 
Population 43,502 (10,012 females). 

Tho river Garni or Deolia flows through tho length of tbo parganah, 
Physical features, and the sod m tho valley is ot oxcellent quality. On the 
&Cl west or Faridpur border, tho Bahgul and its tributary, tbo 

Gaunaiya, form the boundary for a considerable distance ; tbo low land near tlioso 
rivers is of indifferent quality. A ridge of light soil runs between the valleys of 
tho Gnrra and Bahgul ; and to tho cast, beyond tho influence of (ho river 
Garra, there is a tract of hard clay soil, near tho river Katna ou tho Nigolii 
border. A good [inrt of tbo parganah ia thus of second-rato quality, but on 
tho whole it is ono of file richest, in tbo district. Ivlmdagnnj, conveniently 

situated on tbo Garra, in tho centre of tho parganah, is tho only town. The 
former landowners wero generally Kutoliria Tlnikurs ; hut tbo changes ia 
tho proprietary classes, during' tho last forty years, liavo been great, (See far¬ 
ther under Tiliue). 

Jalalpur.—Village in parganah Juktlpur and taludl Tilhar. Population 
1,976. It lies close to tho town ofKlmdaganj, distant 12 miles from Tilhar and 24 
bom Shhhj.ahunpur, Jalalpur gave its namo to tho pargamili, but it is now 
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Enutidnrics, &c. 


only a largo agricultural villago, and Khudaganj lias, for tho last century, been 
the chief place in tho parganah. 

Jamatii.—Middle parganah of tahsil Shahjahanpur, bounded on the 
north-west by tahsil Tilhar, on the south-east by the Har- 
doi district of Ouclh, and on the north and south by Shah- 
jaluinpur and Kant parganahs, from which it is separated by the Garra vim - 
and Garni ndla. The .Bhaksi ndla traverses the south-west portion of the 
parganah. The only roads in the parganah avo the metalled ones from 
Shahjahanpur to Bareilly and Jalalabad. The total area in 1381-82 was 

101.'1 square miles, of which 57 - 9 were cultivated, 32‘1 
A ren, revenue, ' 

rem, ornl jiojuila- cultivable, and 113 barren. The area paying Government 

revenue or quit-rent was 100-6 square miles (57‘2 culti¬ 
vated, 32T cultivable, 11 3 barren;. Tiro amount of payment to Government, 
whether land-revenue or quit-rent i including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Its, 74,610; or, with local rates and 
cesses^ Rs. 83,614. Tho amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by culti¬ 
vators was Its. 1,57,601. Population 43,851 (20,045 females), The bankers 
and traders of Shahjahanpur city hold many villages, but tho resident pro¬ 
prietors are chiofly Baehhal or Pomar Rajputs. Further details are given in 
tho tahsil (ShA'H,taiiXni?itr) notice. 

Jamaur. -Agricultural village in the parganah of the same name in 
tahsil Shahjahanpur; on tho metalled road from Shahjah&npur to Jalalabad, four 
miles from the former place. Latitude 27° 51/ 5"; longitude 79° 53' 6". 
Population 637. Is a parganah capital, but of no other importance, 

Jewan or Jiwan.—A largo village with a population of 2,553, in 
the Pawftyan parganah and tahsil; is distant 20 miles from Shahjahanpur 
and throo miles east from Pawayau. Latitudo 28° 4' 20"; longitude 80° 11" 
33". It is a purely agricultural village, chiefly tlio property of Katehria 
Tln'ikurs, a younger branch of the Nahil family. A hi-weckly market is held 
here. 


Kahelia. —Village and railway station (on the Oudh and Robilkhand 
Railway) in parganah and tahsil Shahjahanpur; 10 miles from tho city of 
Shahjahanpur. Latitude 27° 45' 55"; longitude 80° 0' 11". Population 
664. 

Kakra Kankar Kund.—Agricultural village in parganah and tahsil 
Shahjahanpur, distant one railo west from Shahjahanpur ; is situated on the 
left bank of tho river Garra. Population 2,308 (1,179 females). 
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Ealan.—Village in pa.rgana.il and tahsil Jalalabad, south of the Rum* 

ganga; 14 miles from tlic town of Jalalabad and 8l3 miles from Shalijalninpur. 

Population 838. Has a third-class police-station and a post-office, 

Kant.—The southern parganah of tho Shalijalninpur tahsil ; bounded on 

tho north-west by Tilliar tahsil, on the south by Jalalabad 
Boundaries, &c. , , Tr . _ .. . . . ‘ .. , . 

and the Ilardoi district of Ondli, on tho east by tho llavdoi 

district, and on tho north-east by Jamanr parganah (the Garai ndla forming 
the boundary). Metalled roads from Bluihjalianpnr and Miranpnr Ivatra pass 
through the parganah, converging to tlicir point of junction below Jalalabad, 
outside the southern boundary. From the valley of the Garai, a consider¬ 
able riso takes piano, and tho parganah is a high tract of light sandy soil, 
forming part of tho bhw ridge which crosses the district from Bareilly to 
Oudh. 


The total area in 1881-82 was 1 -1L• 2 square miles, of which 9f>‘2 were 
Aren, revenue, cultivated, 401) cultivable, and 8 - 1 barren. Tho area pay- 
ronl, and population. j n ^ Government revouuo or quit-rent was 143‘2 square 
miles (94'5 cultivated, 40'8 cultivable, 7'9 barren). Tho amount of payment 
to Government, wliethor land-revenue or quit,-rent (including, whero sueli 
exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Its. 91,71)3; or, with 
local rates and cesses, Rs. 1,02,818. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses paid by cultivators, was Hs. 1,94,445. Population 0^,008 (28,448 
females). 

Near tho old town of Kant, several villages are hold by the Brahman and 
Landholders Iiayath families of Kant, and scattered villages through¬ 

out the parganah have boon purchased by the trading 
classes. But, generally, tho old village proprietors have romaiuod, as the city 
Pathans never acquired property in Kant, and recent changes have been com¬ 
paratively slight. Close to the road from Shall jubaupur to Jalalabad, soveral 
villages aro held by resident Muhammadan proprietors whoso ancestors were 
converted Hiudus. West of thu lino hire proprietors aro generally L’achlul 
Thakurs, while to the east Pomar Tinkers prevail. Further details aro givon 
iu the tahsil (Su/Siltaiianpuii) article. 

Kant. —A town in tho parganah of the same name, in the Sbdhjahanpur 
tahsil; is situated on high land over tho Garai ne'/u, and is nine miles distant 
from Bhahjahfinpur, on tho main road to Jalalabad and Farukliabad. Lati¬ 
tude 27° 48' 20" ; longitude 79° 50' 0". Population 4,(389 (2,197 females). 
It contains a police-station, a post-offico, a scirdi and two encamping-grounds, 
Kdnt being one of tho halting-places on tho route from Fateligarh to 
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BlmhjaMnpur. lhore aro many old masonry houses, which attest its former 
importance. It gave its name to the old parganah of Kant, and was the chief 
town in this tract of country before the rise of the city of Shahjahanpur. A 
market is held hereon Sundays and Thursdays. A kheva (mound) close to 
tho villugo is said to have boon the sito of the old fort and offices. 

Katra (orMiranpur Katra) — Parganah oftahsil Tilhar; bounded on all 
sides (except at iis north-western corner) by pargariahs of 
tho same tabsil : north by Jalalpur, east round by south 
by Tilhar, and west by Khcra Bajhorn, 

Tlie total arna in 1881-82 was 13 1 sqnaro miles, of which 7'5 were cul- 
Arca, revenue rent, tivnted, 4' cultivable, and 1‘6 barren ; the entire area paying 
and population. Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment 
to Government, whether hind-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, 
water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Its. 8,404 ; or, with local rates aiul 
cesses, Rs, 9,514. Tho amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cul¬ 
tivators, was Rs. 17,407. Population 8,988 (4,102 females). 

Katra, although now a very small parganah, was formerly of larger 
size ; it lias been reduced by transfers of villages to adjoin¬ 
ing parganahs. Tho Baligul stream is tho boundary on the 
west, and tho tract comprises partly high land above thu valley and partly 
tho low valley of tho rivor. Tho Uohilkhand Trunk toad and the Oudk 
and Itoliilkhand Railway pass through tho parganah, (See further under 


General appearance. 


Tilhar.) 

Katra (or Miranpur Katra).— Town in tho parganah of tho same namo in 
tali si l Tilhar; on tho metalled road from Sbahjuhanpur to Bareilly, at the point 
whore this road joins tho Rohilkhaud Trunk Road from Farakliabad to Ba¬ 
reilly. Latitude 28° V 30" ; longitude 79° 43' 30". It is eighteen miles distant 
from Bhahjahanpur and six from Tilhar. Tho road from Bilibbit, via Bisalpur 
and Khudiiganj,'also joins tho trunk road at Katra, and it is a station on tho 
Ondh and Roliilkliatul Railway. By the census of 1881 tho area was 105 acres, 
with a total population of 5,949 l (2,726 females), giving a density of 56 to tho 
aero. Tho Hindus numbered 3,478 (1,560 females) and Musalmans 2,471 
(1,1(56 females). Tho number of inhabited houses was 998. Tho returns 
show tho inhabitants distributed thus U landholders, 593 cultivators, and 


5,342 non-agriculturists. 

There are two mud-built sardis, a post-office and a first-class police-station. 
There is also an indigo factory close to tho villago, a branch of the large factory 

* fl,G29 iu 1872. 
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at Meona, near Khudaganj. The houses in tho village itself aro mud-built, poofi» 
looking places sepal ated by tho usual unmetullod roads. Tho contra roadway 
or bazfer Luis, however, some tolerable shops. There is also a good dispensary 
in a fair-sized building. A rough idea of tho extent of trade inay bo derivod 
from the record of traffic, outwards and inwards, at tho railway station. 
Thin, during 1880, aggregated 3(5,327 maunds, of which 20,713 inaunds repre¬ 
sented tho exports. Tne market days aro Sunday and Thursday. The watch 
and ward of tho town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

Dunn}' 1880-81 iho house-tax thereby imposed, together wiih a balance of its. I .‘19 from 
the pricidiiig your, gave a total income of Its. 1,412. The expenditure, which wna chielly on 
police (Ha (ill), conservancy (lis. 291), mul lucul improvements and public works (lis. 144), 
amounted to Rs. 1,217- The returns showed 1,197 houses, of which 004 were assessed with tho 
tax: the iueidenco being Us. 2-1-1 per house assessed mid lie. 0-3-0 per head of population. 

Khandar.—Large village in parganah and tahsll Jalalabad, five miles 
from Jalalabad, oil tho road to Budaun. Population 2,894, It is the lie,ad 
village of tho large property known as tho £ Khandar iluka' and lie Id by ail 
immense brotherhood of Chaudel Thaknrs. Khandar is on the Bahgnl, not far 
from its junction with tho BAingangu. It a purely agricultural village, wit it a 
market twice a week. 

Khera Bajhera.-—Parganah in tho south-west of tahsil Tilhar; comprises 
the tract between the ltiunganga and Baligul, from the Faridpur pargiuiah of 
Bareilly on the north to Jalalabad on tho south, tho Uiungangn separating i.lni 
parganah from tho Budaun district on the west, and tho Baligul from parga- 
nahs Kafcra aud Tilhar on tho oast. Tho total area in 1881-82 was 89T square 
Aren, revenue, miles, of which 56'6 wore cultivated, 2P7 culLivahlo, and 
rent,and population. jQ.g Ijarrou ; tho whole, oxcept T square miles of cultivable! 
land, paying Government rovonue or quit-rent. Tho amount of payment 
to Government, whether land rovonuo or quit-rent (including, where such 
exists, water-advantage, hut not water-rates), was Rs. 71,659 ; or, with local- 
rates and cesses, Its. 80,264. The amount of rout, including local cesses, paid 
by cultivators was Us. 1,83,113. Population 39,959 (17,987 females). 

Tho parganah takes its name from two largo villages, Khera Hath and 
Physical features, Eajhcra Bhagwanpur, commonly known as Khera Bajhora, 
&u ' To the north, near Faridpur, tho parganah consists iu part 

of the great sandy ridge above tho Itaiugauga, but the greater part of it 
lies low. In the latter wo find two tracts of vory different character. Tho 
soil for several miles back from tho Ramgangfi is rich alluvium soil, and this 
tract is the largest as well as the most fertile in tho parganah. Further hack, 
beyond tho influence of the Ramgauga, the low tract near the Bahgnl has a hard 
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si iff soil, w liicL requires copious irrigation for spring crops, while the Ram- 
gang a soil hardly requires any. The Bahgnl is duimued each year, and the 
greater part of this hard tract is irrigated by channels from the river ; where 
this is difficult, some dhuL jungle still remains. But in this part of the parga- 
nah, as in the similar Bankati tract in Jalalabad, cultivation has made enormous 
strides, the increase since the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 having 
here been at the rate of 50 por cent., w'kile the increase for the entire parganah 
was only at the rate of 31 per cent. The pargauah is a purely agricultural 
one, the population almost exclusively Hindu, and the proprietors generally 
Janglnira Thdkurs, chiefly Tardi Jangharas. 

Khera Bajhera.—Village in the north of the parganah of the same name, in 
tahsil Tiihar; distant 13 miles from Tilhar and 25 from Shahjahanpur. Latitude 
28" l f 40"; longitudo 79° 35' 11". Population 802. Tho zamindars in the mu¬ 
tiny sheltered Captain Growau, Sorgeant-Major Belcham, both of the 18th Native 
Infantry, Mrs. Bolchumand four children, the youngest born three months after 
thoir Right, on the 31st May, 1857, from Bareilly. The story of their escape in 
tho following October, for which they were indebted to Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
John Cracroft, Wilson, has been told iu the district notice. The present village 
is made up of two inhabited sites called respectively Khera and Bajhera, the 
former inhabited by Brahmans and tho latter by Thiikurs of the Purir tribe and 
Banias. About 300 feet to tho west of Bajhera is a largo bare mound (khera), 
7G0 feet from north to south and 800 feet from east to west. Mr. Carleylle, of 
the Archaeological Survey, visited this mound and made excavations in 1874-75, 
the results of which aro given iu tho twelfth volume of the Archaeological Sur¬ 
vey Reports. They seem to have been of no special importance or interest. 

Kliimaria.—Villago in parganah Khera Bajhera of the Tilhar lahsil; 
15 miles from Tilhar and 27 from Shahjahanpur. Kliimaria is one of the 
largest villages in tho district, but a purely agricultural one, with a population of 
3,260 (1,477 females). Tho proprietors aro Jangbara Thaknrs living iu the 
villago and owning several neighbouring villages as well. 

Khuclaganj.—Tovvn on the right bank of the river Garni, in par¬ 
ganah Jalalpur of the Tilhar tahsil, at a distance of 12 miles from Tilhar 
and of 24 from Shahjahanpur. Latitude 28° 8' 20" ; longitude 79° 45' 31". 
By the census of 1881 the area was 96 acres, with a total population of 
6J925 1 (3,307 females), giving a density of 72 to the acre. The Hindus 
numbered 5,753 (2,768 females) and Musalmans 1,172 (539 females). The 
number of inhabited houses was 935. The returns show the inhabitants 

> C,ID4 iu 1372. 
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distributed as follows:—11 land-holders, 375 cultivators, and 6,539 non. 
agriculturists. 

A market is said to have been first established here by a rcvemio collec¬ 
tor, Klnvilja Lalnfat ’Ali, about the middle of the last century. The property 
passed into the hands of Anand Rat, a Kayatli, whoso descendants are still 
residents and zemindars of Khudagnnj, and hold several villages in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. There are many wealthy Banias in the town, which has a con¬ 
siderable trade and a well-attended market twico a week. It can boast of 
a separato tahsilduri, one street, closely lined with shops. Jalalpur, Marauri 
and Katra once formed a separate fahsxldari with its head-quarters at Ivhnda- 
gauj ; but in 1850, Jalalpur and Katra were attached to the Tilliar talisil and 
Marauri was transferred to the Bareilly district. A second-class police-station, 
a post-office, a satfii, ono mosque and three temples are the only buildings of 
importance. The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation 
under Act XX. of 1 865. 

During 1880-SI tho house-tax thereby impose0, iogothor with a, balance ot Its. ait from 
tho preceding' year, gave a total income of Its 1,000. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
jioliec (Us. 80t), conservancy (Rs. 4 . 15 ), and public works (Its. 280), nmountod to Hs. 1,677. 
Tha returns showed 1,270 houses, of which 61* were assessed with the tax: the Inciduuco 
being Tin. 2*8-2 per house assessed and lie. 0-4-0 per head of population. 

Khutar.—Northernmost parganah in talisil Pawfiyan ; bounded on tho 
east and north-east by tho Ouilh district of Kheri, on the 
north and north-west by the Filibhit district, and on the 
south-west by Pawayan parganah, from which it is separated by tho river 
Area, revenue, Gumti. The total aroa in 1881-82 was 202 6 square miles, 
rent, and population. 0 p ;)5'! were cultivated, 95'9 cultivable, and 11'3 

barren. Tho area paying Government revenue or quiL- rent was 200'4 square 
miles (93 9 cultivated, 95'5 cultivable, IP barren), The amount of payment 
to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, whore such 
exists, water-advantago, but not water-rates), was Hs. 65,813; or, with local 
rates and cesses, Rs. G2,G01. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid 
by cultivators was Rs. 1,11,592, Population 57,092 (26,471 females). Tho 
physical aspects and history of the parganah have been sufficiently dealt with 
in the article on PawAyan talisil. 

Khutar.—Chief village in tho parganah of tho flame name and talisil 
Fawfiyan ; on tho unmetalled road from Pawayan to Serdmau North, 13 miles 
from Pawfiyan. Latitude 28° 12'25" ; longitude 80° IS' 41". Tho popula¬ 
tion is returned at 3,059, being the aggregate of tho three villages of Khutar 
(1,115), Narainpur (1,258), and Kharagpur (686;, the inhabited sites of which 
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adjoin and form the large village known generally as Khutor. Katehria 
Thdkurs and Brahmans are the chief residents. A market is held twice a week. 
Has a second-class police-station and posl.-offico. Up to 1871 there was a 
separate roveuue establishment for tho parganah under a pesltkur, who was 
stationed here. 

Kan Claris.—Village of parganah and tahsil Jalalabad; on the road from 
Jahikbad to Eudaun, close to tho Budaun border, on the Kuingansra ; distant 13 
miles from Jalalabad. Population 8,322 'females 1,500). It is a pundv ngrioul- 
tnral village, but a market is hold twice a week : it has a third-class polioe-sluii m. 

Kuria.--Largo vilkgf) in parganah Kant of the Sbabjal.anpur tahsil; on 
the border of the Oudh district of Hardoi, 15 miles from iSbabjnkujpur and 9 
from Kant. Lalitudo 27° 41' 30"; longitude 79° 50' 40". Population 2,438. 
Tlie village is an agricultural one, and the proprietors are a community of 
Potnar Thakurs. A market is held here twice a week. 

Madnapur,—A halting-place on tho Rohilkliand Trunk Road, where there 
5a a police-,station and a travellers’ bungalow. Latitude 27° 51' 40"; longi¬ 
tude 79° 42' 30". Population 50(5. If is 15 miles from Sbahjnbanpur, .10 from 
Jalalabad, and 11 from Ivatra. It has recently been connected with Kant by 
a cross road, made as a famine-work in 1878. 

Majhla.---A villago of parganah Jalalpur and tahsil Tilhar. Population 
2,097. Majhla lies close to tlie river Ivatna, on the road from Pawnyan and 
Nigohi to Khudaganj ; is 12 miles from Tilhar and 22 from Sbabjahdupur. 

It is an agricultural village; t.lio proprietors are a large community of 
Ratehrk Thakurs. A market is hold here twice a week. 

Mat!—The deserted si to of an old town of the Bachhal tribe of R&jputs; 
in the north of parganah Khuttir of tails! 1 Pawayau. Its foundation is attri¬ 
buted to tho mythical Raja Ben. Mati gavo its name to one of the tappas of 
the ancient fiscal division of Gola. Its former importance is attested by tho 
existence of a jungle-clad, ruined fort, where a number of masonry wells are 
evidence of tho skill and honesty of the masons of those days. A large masonry 
tank also remains ; it is now overgrown with reeds and bushes, and forms the 
source of a small river (tho Katna). Anciont coinshave been found in the 
neighbourhood, but inquiries have failed to elicit any information as to their 
disposal, oxcept that one is said to bo in tho Allahabad museum. 1 

1 In a private letter by the Into Mr. G. Butt, C.S., mention is made of this circum¬ 
stance. The coin said to have been sent to the Allahabad museum tin 1870 or 1871) 
was thought to bo a llanauj coin, like some shown in plate XXII (or XXIII ) of Primep’s Indian 
Antiquities. lidja Sivn Prasad i» said to have held it ti> be “ older than Vikrumiditya, hui not 
older than Alexander the Great." Mr. Butt mentions that a copper-plate grant (ran'id) was 
found in this district, and a rubbing sent in 1871 to Dr. Kajendra Ldl Mitr for examination. 

It is not known what has become of this sanad or whether it was ever deciphered, 

23s 
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Mehrabad or Mihrabad.—See Jalalabad Tahsi'g. 

Miranpur Katra.—Bee Ivatha. 

Mirzapur.—Village of parganah and talisil Jalalabad. Population 3,483 
(females 1,600). Latitude 27° 40' 25 // ; longitude 79° 36' 8". It is distant 
7 miles south-west from Jalalabad, and has a second-class police-station and a 
poat-offico. Amaikct is held here twice a week. 

Nahil.—A largo village in the Pawtiyiin parganah and talisil; 20 miles from 
Shalijahanpm - and 5 north-west from Pawhyam Latitudo 28° 7' 20"; longitude 
80° 4' 41". Population 2,940. Tho zamiudar of Nahil is a Kaleliriu Thukur who 
has the title of 'Lao.’ Ilia ancestors, prior to tho encroachments of the Gain- Tlia- 
kurs, held the greater part of Fawfiyan, but now tho Nahil property is small and 
heavily mortgaged. The rao of Nahil is tho head of the branch of the Kateh- 
riii tribe to which all tho Shahjalmn pur and many of the Bareilly Katehrid 
families belong, tho Khuldr, Jew hi, Jatpura, Ihuuranli and Jalalpur families 
being all offshoots from Nahil. Nahil is situated on tho road—a fair, metalled 
one-—from Pawayan to Elsalpur, and has a bi-weekly markot. 

Nigohi.—Parganah in tho north-oast of tho Tilhar talisil; is boundod on the 

^ , north by tho Bareilly parganah of Uisalpur, on tho west and 

soutli-wosl by the Jalalpur and Tilhar jiarganahs of tahsil 
Tilhar, on the south by parganah Shalijaliiinpur, and on the east by Pawayan. 

The total area in 1881-82 was 112-9 squaro miles, of which G7 ■ wore cnlti- 
Area, revenue, rent vated, 34'll cultivahlo, and 11-3 barren. The area paying 
and population , Government revenue or quit-rent was 111 - squaro miles (65-4 
cultivated, 34*4 cultivable, 11*2 barren.) The amount of payment to Govern¬ 
ment, whether land-revenue or quit-ront (including, where such oxists, wator- 
advantago, hut not water-rates), was Rs. 77,444 ; or, with local rates and cesses, 
Es. 8G,882. Tho amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 1,73,105. Population 54,461 (25,164 fomales). 

Tho parganah is an agricultural one, containing no town or villago with a 

population of 2,000 or upwards. Population is thus thin, 
General aspects. . . . . . . 

and there is much jungle remaining, lho rivers and nalas 

flowing through it arc tho Garra, Katun, and Khaimua. Formerly held by 

Biielihal, Kasib and Ivateliria Rajputs, it has now largely come into tlio hands 

of Musalmuns. Tho largest proprietors are city bankers and money-lenders, 

many wliolo villages belonging lo this class. 

Nigohi.—Villago in parganah Nigohi and tahsil Tilhar. Population 1,590. 
Latitude 28° O' 30' / ; longitude 79° 54 .' 21 ". It is situated on tho main road 
from SMbjahanpur to Piliblnt, 15 miles from tho former place, at the point 
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where the mad from Pawayan to Khudnganj crosses it. Has a third-class 
police-station and a post-office. A market is held here twice a week. 

Pandaria-Dalelpur. —Large agricultural village in parganah and tahsil 
Pawdyan ; lies between the Fawayan-Puranpur road and the Giimti river : 
2d miles from Shahjahanpnr, 10 from 1'a way an, and 2 south-east from Banda. 
Tho raja of PawAyan is the proprietor. Population 2,672. A bi-weekly market 
is held here. 


Boundaries. 


Paraill'. —Agricultural villago in the north-west of parganah and tahsil 
Jul&labad, distant 28 miles south-west from Shuhjahaupur, is situated on the 
south of tho unmetalled road from Budauu to Jalalabad, Latitude 27° 48 r 20"; 
longitude 79° 82' 10". Population 2,066 (910 females). 

Pawayan. —The northernmost tahsil in the district, extending up to the 
commencement of the U1 river and forest grants in Oudh 
and Pilibliit, and to within three and a half and four miles 
of tho rivor Sarda. It is hounded on the north-east and east by the Kheri 
district of Oudli, on the north and north-west by parganah Pdranpur of Pilibhit, 
on the west by parganah Bisalpur of Bareilly, and on the south-west and south 
by parganahs Nigohi and Shahjahanpur of this district. The total area in 
Area,revenue,and 1881-82 was 5981 square miles, of which 3637 were 
rc “ 6 ‘ cultivated, 1901 cultivable, and 44’8 barren. Tho area 

paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 593'8 squaro miles (360'7 culti¬ 
vated, ]89 - 2 cultivable, 43'9 barren). Tho amount of payment to Government, 
whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advant¬ 
age but not water-rates), was Its. 3,45,181; or, with local-rates and cesses, 
Its. 3,86,735. The amount of rout, including local ceases, paid by cultivators 
was Its. 6,04,928, 

According to tho census of 1881, tho tahsil contained 654 inhabited 
villages: of which 25S had loss than 2G0 inhabitants; 250 
had between 200 and 500; 108 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 
33 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 4 had between 2,000 and 3,000. The only 
town containing moro than 5,000 inhabitants was Pawayan (5,478). Tho total 
population was 245,454, (114,233 females), giving a density of 410 to the square 
mile. Classified according to religion, there wore 223,408 Hindus (103,984 
females) ; 22,028 Musalmans (10,241 females); 10 Christians (3 females); and 
S others (5 females). 

Tho physical features of the tahsil may be conveniently described here, 
once for all. Taking the three parganahs in their order 
f rom south to north, the first is Baragaon. Tho Sukheta 


Population. 


Physical nupoctis, 
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ndla commences in its northern end in a scries of only partially connected 
Par'TsmaU Baru- ponds and hollows. About the centre of the parganah it 
S aou - assumes tho form of a shallow natural drain, and only 

becomes a well-defined stream on reaching the edge of tho parganah, from whioh 
point it becomes tho natural boundary between parganah Shahjahihipnr and 
Ouilb. Tho soil in the north-eastern and eastern pail, of tho parganah, near 
the Bukheta and to the cast of it, is mostly a firm clayey loam, with stiff clay 
in the depressions ; while the north-western, western, and southern parts of 
the parganah, on the high ground between the Bukheta and the Klianaut river, 
are composed of a light sandy loam. But there is no wide belt of bad, sandy 
soil above the high bank of tho Klianaut. The tract of fourteen villages on tho 
south of the Khamiut is similar to that, in tho diimat circle of Nigolii and in 
parganah Shhbjahanpur, of which it forms a continuation. The water-level 
throughout the parganah is generally from fourteen to fifteen feet below tho 
surface, except in the tract south of the Klianaut, where it is from twenty to 
twenty-three feet. 

The middle parganah of tho tahsil, Pa way an, formed part of the old parga- 
■Piirganali Pnwii- of Goln, which consisted of ten tappets (vide supra, p. 5). 
I' 011- Tho boundary of the modern parganah was not fixed with 

regard to tho old sub-divisions, hut was marked ao as to include tho country 
held by tho Gnur rajas of Pawayan, and contains all tho villages found in their 
possession at the cession. The main portion of tho parganah is a compact tract 
of country extending from puvgnnnh Bartigfum and the Oudh border on tho 
south, to tho parganah of Piinuipnr of Pilibhit on the north, and separated from 
Kbutar on the east by the river Gumli, and from Bisalpur on the west by tho 
river Klianaut. In the central part of tho parganah tho soil implores in quality 
II 10 southern f'om north to south, and the southern part, near parganah 
P° ftloll ‘ Bartigaon, is a well-cultivated and densely populated tract; 

the soil is usually a firm and fertile loam, with occasional small patches of low 
and hard clay near tho larger tanks or marshes ( jhdbars ). Near tho river Gum IS 
it deteriorates from north to south. At tho northern extremity of the parganah 
rr , r ,. ,, ., the Gumli is a small stream, and tho rise from the valley is 
slight; but twelve miles lowor down it receives on the right, 
or Klmtdr hank, a considerable Iribut.aiy, the Jhuknh ; and eight miles lowor 
the Bhaimd tails into tho Gfmitf. Below the junction of tlio Gumtinnd Jliukna 
the valley is much widor, the rise loom tho low-land great, and above the rise 
for some dislaneo back is the very poorest sandy soil, 
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Near the Khanaut, oil the contrary, tho sandy ridge is more marked along 
I’Iib Khauaut th 0 first part of the river’s course. Tho Khauaut changes 
1,ld80 ‘ less in character than the Gumti. It receives no important 

tributary, and tho volumo of water is nearly as great, and the rise as marked, 
when the river first touches the parganah, as when iL leaves it. Along the upper 
part of the Khauaut, the soil above the va]Jej r is, in fact, a ridge between the 
Khauaut and tho Bliainsi, and heuco of a light sandy nature; while lower 
down, whore tho rise from the valley ends, the quality improves and it becomes 
of the normal character. In the northern part of tho pargauah, near Puranpur, 
The northern per- the soil is generally of a somewhat sandy character, but 
there are numerous dips or depressions, and in these it is a 
good matbjdr. Those depressions wind about, and a few, those nearest tho 
Khanaut, unite and form tho Bliainsi nala, and the others the Tareona nala. 
The villages of the Klmnaut and Gumti are liable to excessive floods. The 
former produce sugarcane aud good spring crops, the latter rice, which is, 
however, a precarious crop. 

Tliero is, finally, a detached tract, lying between the Klmnaut and parganah 
Detached tract Kigohi. The Khauaut bounds this piece north-east and 
uontu of Khanaut. south, and tlireo of its tributaries flowthrough it, joining 
that rivor on tho Baragaon border. One of' those, tho Sakaria nala, is the most 
important tributary received by the Khanaut, and flows iu a well-defined val¬ 
ley with sandy ridges on each side. Titere is very little poor soil, but the 
.Khanaut and the ndlus leave no space for any tract of good soil; it is of only 
second class quality, and on tho Nigohi border are tracts of hard clay, where 
a little d/id/c juugle remains. 

Tho northernmost part of tho tahsil is the Khutar pargnnah, the length 
of which from north to south is 25 miles, and the average 
breadth tomitting the portion at the south-east end, where 
it narrows to a point] 10 miles. 

The Ul river, here a mere open glade aud broad shallow drainage lino 
through the forest, forms its north-eastern boundary. The Ul on the north-east, 
and the Gumti on the south-west, are natural boundaries, but on the west and 
east it has no continuous onos. Tho pargauah is divided into two almost equal 
parts by a broad belt of forest of from one and a half to two miles in width. 
This extends across from the Katna on tho east, just where it becomes the par- 
ganah boundary, to tho Jhukna on tho west, nearly reaching the forest that 
surrounds the entire north of this boundary. Widest and densest at the north¬ 
ern end, and along tho Ul—where it has an average breadth of from two to 
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two and a half miles for a distance of involve miles—it is narrowest on the tvest, 
where it is only from a quarter to Haifa mile in width. It extends southwards, 
along the Tvutna, for a distance of nearly 10 miles, and usually from half to three 
quarters of a mile in breadth. Tho total forest area is about 45 square miles, 
and consists chiefly of small sal, hero called koroh, which docs not grow to 
sufficient size to bo of any uso as large timber, or for logs. It abounds with 
herds of deer and pigs, which swarm out during the night to feed, and render 
constant night-watching necessary, in ordor to save tho crop3 nnyvvbero within 
half a rnilo of the forest. In some parts tho monkeys are very numerous, and 
do an immense amount of damage. 

Tho sandy tracts nuar the Jhfdtna and Gumli, and tho blocks of light 
loam that intervene between thorn, make up tho rest of tho pnrganah. The 
unhoalthj' character of the northern part of the parganah has kept down tho 
population. So doadly is tho Jhdkua esteemed, that it is assorted by tho people 
that no ono can live within a mile of it. This is so far borne out by facts, that 
all attempts to found villages within that distance have hitherto failed. 

The fiscal history of tho tahsil is very fully troatod in the settlement report, 

hut spaco will permit only of a very briof summary boro. 
Fiscal history: , 1 , . , , 

iitwayau parganah has a history ol its own, which begins 

with its occupation by tho Ivatehria Rajputs. The account of their expulsion 

Parganah Pawa- -ft’ 0111 Pawayan by tho Gaurs about tho middle of tho 17th 

3 ' nu ‘ century has boon told iu tho district notice (supra, p. 119). 

A descendant of tho Gaur family that supplanted tho Katehrias (except in a very 

fow villages)—-Raja Raghunalli Sink—was found in possession at the cession, in 

1802, and was thon recognized as zainindiir. At tho first and second settlements 

tho raja engaged for paymout of tho revenue assessed, but rofusod to do so at tho 

third sottloment (1809-10) on the ground of its severity. Tho setthmiont was 

therefore made with farmers, hut after soven years, in 1817, tho raja was 

admitted to engage for 284 villages, tho rest, 253 iu number, remaining with 

tho far mors. So matters remained until tho settlement uudor Eenmlation IX, 

O 

of 1833, when it was ruled that the last preceding settlement (under liegulution 
VII. of 1822) had been fonndod on a wrong system, 11 It was mado with tho 
talukddrs , whereas it ought to havo boen made with the mukaddams or village 
proprietors.” 1 The result was, that out of 247 villages still hold by tho rani 
(widow of Raja Raghunalli Sinh, who had died iu 1825), tho rights of inferior 
proprietors were recognized iu 121, and villago settlements made with them, a 
talukddn allowance being fixod, to ho collected with tho revenue, and paid from 

1 Settlement report, p. 109, 
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the treasury to the talukdar. The remaining 126 villages were settled with the 
rfini, without recognition of inferior proprietors. It is unnecessary here to 
follow the history of the villages that remained to the rani and her successor, 
Jagannath Sinh, except to mention that, the talulddri allowance was, in 1873, 
cut down to 10 per cent, on the revenue of each mama and maJidl. 

Parganab Khntar has a similar history, bound up with the family history 

, , ot the rajas of Khut&r, which has already been given in (he 

Farg-aaali Klmtar. ... . 

district notice (supra, p. 120). From the cession (1802) 

to tlie revision of settlement by Mr. J. W. Muir in 1838-39, Raja Khusblial 

Sinh had been in possession of the entire pargauah, and four settlements, 

extending over 35 years, had been concluded with him. As in the case of many 

other families, the younger offshoots and relatives of the Khntar family never 

assorted any title to a share iu the property, and the raja for the time being 

remained sole lord, providing for his relatives and clansmen. This state of 

things continued down to close upon tho time of Mr. Muir’s settlement, for quite 

30 years from tho commencement of the British rule, besides tho seventy years 

or so before it. Under that settlement the status of the raja as proprietor was 

not recognized, but it was held that the settlements had been made with him 

in a lump, only as farmer and as the head of the Katehria clan of Rajputs, but 

that tho proprietary rights vested in tho whole body. 

The result was that orders came for a settlement to be made, village by 
village, with tho resident proprietors of the cultivated villages, and the waste 
ones were declared to bo the property of Government and were settled with 
farmers, A panchdyat of tho Katehria elan was appointed to apportion the vil¬ 
lages and shares to tho brotherhood, and five entire villages and portions of two 
others were alono allotted to tho raja. Subsequently, the farmers of the waste 
villages were recognized as proprietors. In 1846, Raja Khusblial Sinh insti¬ 
tuted a suit in tho civil court for some of the villages and obtained a decree, 
but it was reversed iu appeal. Another suit for the entire parganab was brought 
and lost. In 184,4- a pension of Rs. 500 for his life was granted to the r&ja and 
ceased on his death in 1855. 

The discussion of Mr. Muir’s reductions and their alleged inadequacy 
is too technical and detailed to bo reproduced here, but it may be noted that, 
during the first twenty years of his settlement, 43 per cent, of the cultivated 
area in Bavagaon parganab, representing nearly 40 per cent, of the Govern¬ 
ment revenue, had been transferred from the original proprietors. In par- 
ganah Pawtiyan 70 per cent, of the talakddri villages had passed from the 
village zamlnddrs (the inferior proprietors), while of those remaining many 
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were heavily mortgaged. In the 1th dh a villages (i, e., those in which the 
raja is neither talukdur nor zamlndur) the changes were nearly as great. 
In parganah Klmtiir, Mr. Muir had generally made a progressive assessment, 
the revenue increasing to a maximum after 15 years, from Rs. 21,859 to 
Rs. 35,110 for the whole parganah. So light was this assessment that, for the 
last 15 years of tho settlement, the Government revenue of more than half tho 
parganah was less than ouo-third of tlm rental: but it is just to Mr. Muir to 
add that ho made his calculations fora 20 years’ settlement only, the exten¬ 
sion to 30 years having been made after his death. Comparing the jama of tho 
penultimate settlement with the one recently confirmed, wo fiml a consider¬ 
able increase, chiefly in parganah Kimt.tr. The figures have been given in tho 
district uotice, whore a further account of the fiscal history of the tahsil, and 
of tho revision of settlement in Ivhular, will be found. 

Tho rent-rales deduced at settlement from selected areas differ for each 
parganah, and to give a detailed explanation of them hero would transcend tho 
limits of this work. They will bo found at length in the settlement report. 

F away an.—The middle parganah of Ihiw ay an tahsil ; is hounded on tho 
b a . north by Piiranpur parganah of Pilibhit, on the east by 

Kim tar parganah and the Ivheri district, on the south 
by Baragaon and Nigohi pargatiaks, and on the west by Manipur and 
Nigohi. Tho total area in 1881-82 was 312• 7 square miles, 'of which 
Avoi, rovcmio, 212-9 were cultivated, 7 6-2 cultivable, and 23*G barren, 
rent and population. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 
31PG square miles (212-2 cultivated, 75'9 cultivahlo, 23-5 barren). Tbo amount 
of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, whore 
such exists, water-advantage, hut not water-rates), was Rs. 2,10,541 ; or, with 
local rates and cesses, Rs. 2,42,538. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 3,53,225. Population 142,373 (00,350 
females). Por further details seo tahsil PawaVAN. 

Fawayan. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name ; lies 17 miles 
north-east of Shahjahanpnr, Latitude 28" 4' 2" ; longitude 80° 8' lO", It is 
connected with SbabjaMnpur by amotallcd road, and there are also good unmotal- 
led roads, north to Piiranpur, north-east to Khuhir, north-west j.o Lisa) pur, and 
west to Nigohi. By the census of 1881 the area was 114 acres, with a total popu¬ 
lation of 5,47s 1 (2,098 funnies), giving a density of 48 to tho acre. Tho Hindus 
numbered 4,038 (1,959 females) ; Mosul mans 1,423 (731 females); Christians 
9 (3 females); and those of other religions 8 (5 females). Tho number of 
1 6,203 in 1805 and e.oO 1 in 187a. 
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inhabited liousos vas 955. The returns show the inhabitants in three classes, 
vis., 20 landholders, 285 cultivators, and 5,173 non-agriculturists. 

The town is a comparatively modern ono, having been founded by the 
Gaur rftja, Udai Sinb, at the end ol'the 17th or beginning of the 18th century. 
The proportion of the Muhammadan to the Hindu population is smaller hero 
than in any of the towns in the district. Mr. K. G. Currie writes:—“ JPawayau 
is hardly worthy of (ho name of a kasha or country town, and would not ho one 
but for tho munsifi, tahsil and police offices being here, and in the absence of 
auy other country town anywhere within tho limits of tho tahsil. One reason 
of its not having grown into a larger and moro flourishing country town is 
probably because it is the reaidonco of tho raja of fa way an, who has all along 
exercised very considerable proprietary functions in it, treating it as a mere 
villago, and tho land occupied by houses as his especial private property, and has 
been in tho habit of taking very heavy chics, of doubtful legality, front any resi¬ 
dent who builds a botiso, enlarges, alters, or sells one. All this has doubtless 
tended to keep the place from spreading and growing, as no ono can sell or buy 
a house or premises without paying tho raja one-fourth of tho price,” Mr. 
Currie, as sell lenient officer, refused to enter any detailed mention of these claims 
in tho settlement records, as none of them were taken ini; account in assess¬ 
ment, 

Thovo are no good rows of conveniontly situated and well-built shops, nor 
is there anything worthy of tho name of a bazar; but, markets arc hold hero 
irvieo a week, just like those in ordinary villages. Tho Collector writes that 
the Lazar has been much improved sinco the raja’s estate was brought 
under the management of the Court of Wards in 1880. There is little tiade 
except in coarse sugar anil in brass vessels. Tbo brass vessels made here are 
commonly lined in the neighbourhood ; considerable quantities are sold in the 
Khori district, and some of tho smaller vessels arc taken to more distant 
marts. Tho revenuo and polieo offices are outside, and to tho west of, tlm town, 
at tho point of junction of the main roads. Tho tahsili was formerly in tho 
town, but tho present buildings wero erected, after the mutiny, insido a square 
enclosure, with high walls loopholod for musketry. A dispensary has been 
built near tho tahsil buildings. Fawfiyau has a first-class police-station and a 
post-office. Tho watch and ward of tho town is provided for by taxation 
under Act XX. of 1856. 

During 1830-81 the bonso-tux thereby imposed, tog-ether with a balance of Rs 713 from 
the preceding your, gave a total iueomc of IIa 9,G7i. The cxpendituic, which was chiefly on 
police (Its. 85-1), conservancy (Us. 410), anil local improvements and public worts (Its. 701), 
iimomileil l,o Its. 2,145. Tho returns showed 1,420 houses, of which 019 were assessed with Ilia 
tax : Hie incidence being Rs, 3-2-7 per house assessed and He. 0-5-1 per hca l of p-ambition. 

24b 
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Pirthipur Bhai—Large agricultural village iu south-cast of parganali 
anil tahsil Jalalabad, near the Ganges. Population 2,833. There are two 
separato inhabited sites, Pirthipur and JJliai, both large villages. Near the 
latter is a masonry temple. The proprietors aro JGaglmbansi Tliakurs. An 
annual fair is bold at Dhaighal in October. 

Sosa (corrupted from IlauScir).—Village in pargauali and tahsil Sliabja- 
Mnpur; two miles south-east of the city of Shahjalianpur, near tho river 
Gam. Latitude 27° 41)' 40"; longitude 79" 57 ' 10 ''. Population 252. Tho head¬ 
quarters of tho Rosa factory (Messrs- Carew and Go.) are at this place. 

Seramau (North).—Village in parganali Kliutar and tahsil Pavvnyan in 
Hie extreme north of the district; 24 miles from Pawayau and 41 from Shall- 
jalnlnpur. Latitude 28" 20'0" ; longitude 80" 22'l". Population 874, Has 
a third-class polico-station and post-office. 

Seramau (South).—Village ill parganah and tahsil Shahjahanpur ; 10 
miles cast from Shahjalianpur on l.lio Ilardof road. Latitude 27° 44' 45"; 
longitude 70° 69' 3L". Population 1,571. Has a third class polioo-station and 
post-office. A market is held here twice a week. 

Sslialibaznagar—Largo village three miles from Slffihjahfmpur, in Iho 
SlmhjaMnpur parganali; on the river Garra and near tho road from Slialijahan- 
pur to Pilibln'fc, Latitude 27“5O' 5" ; longitude 70° 55' 6". Population 3,259 
1(153 females). It is said to have boon named after one Shfihbu/, Khan, who 
sottlcd hero, and erected a fort, about tho time Shalijahffiqmr was founded, ilis 
descendants remained in possession up to tho Mutiny, when tho village was con¬ 
fiscated and conferred on Shaikh lvlmir-ud-dm, a deputy colloetor at Ilareilly. 
Shahbaznngar is almost a suburb uf Shahjahanpur ; tho residents aro chiefly 
agriculturists. 

Shahjalianpur.—South-eastern talisll of the district, to which it gives its 

name. It is hounded on the oust by tho Kheri district 
jQomiclaucBd ^ t % 

oi Oudh, tho feukhota nalu forming iho boundary ; and, 

from where tho Suklieta leaves tho boundary, by tho Ilardoi district of Oudh on 

tho south-east and south. Tho Garra forms tho boundary for some eight miles 

only, tho greater part of the boundary between Ilardoi and Shahjalianpur being 

arbitrary, and without any natural division. It is surrounded from south-west 

round by west, up to north-east, by various pargauahs of tho other three tnhsils 

of this district. 

The total area in 1881-82 was 40P5 squaro miles, of which 247 2 vvero 
Area, revenue and cultivated, 110*/ cultivable, and 4o'(> barren, The area 
Tcnt ‘ paying Government revenue or quit-rout was 393'2 squaro 

miles (242'4 cultivated, 108 3 cultivable, 42'5 barren). The amount of payment 
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to Government, whether land-rovennc or quit-rent (including, where such exists, 
water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 2,00,622 ; or, with local rates 
and cesses, Ra. 3,26,020. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by 
cultivators was Rs. 6,12,620. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 467 inhabited 
villages: of which 183 had les3 than 200 inhabitants ; 176 
had between 200 and 500 ; SO had between 500 and 1,000; 
23 had bolwoon 1,000 and 2,000 ; 2 had between 2,000 and 3,000; and 2 had 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabi¬ 
tants was Sln’dijalninpur (74,830). Tho total population was 252,028 (118,822 
females), giving a density of 628 to the square mile. Classified according to 
religion, thoro wero 192,487 Hindus (88,669 fcmalea) ; 58,113 Muaalmans 
(29,92-1 females ); 1,352 Christians (214 females) ; and 66 others (15 females). 

Previous to tho cession, tho portion of tho Shahjahaupur district which 
now forms tho Shfvhjahanpur tahsil, was included in parganaha Kant and Goia 
Raipur. IL was first formed into a separate parganali in 1803 A. D., shortly 
after the cession, and then belonged to tho Bareilly district. The tahsili was 
established in the small fort inside the city of Shahjaliaupur. In ISIS A.D., 
tho district of Bhti hjulmnpur was first formed, and Shiihjabanpur fixed upon as 
tho head-quartCrs ; from that time till 1869 the tahsil and parganali boundaries 
wore unaltored. At tho last revision of settlement, in 1869, tho tahsil was 
divitlod into tho three separate pnrganahs of Shiihjahanpur, Jamaur, and Ktint. 
Tho river Garni forms tho boundary bolwoon parganali Shiihjahanpur and par- 
ganali Jamaur, parganali Jamaur itself lying between the river Garra and the 
Garai mila, which last separates it from parganali Kant. 

As the tahsil is now the unit for administrative purposes, the physical and 

agricultural aspects of its sub-divisions may conveniently 
riiyoical features. , . , „ ,, , r. , i 

bo describod lioro once for all. The general features and 

qualities of soil of each aro quite distinct. Throughout the SMhjahaupur par- 
„ , „. ,,. ganah, tho surface of the country is flat and level, except 

lmapur, the d&mat where it is broken by tho Khunant river, and the soil is a 
good loam, called dumat. First class dihnat alone exceeded 
65 per cent, of the entire cultivated area, and hldr, which is the only really 
poor soil, was little ovor two per cout. Irrigation is, of course, needed inordi¬ 
nary years, but tho soil retains moisture well and docs not harden or crack, and 
usually ono watering is sufficient for wheat. The sub-soil is moderately firm, 
and kacheha wells can, as a rule, be made almost anywhere, the water-level 
being from 15 to 17 feet below the surface. 
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Parganah Jamanr, with tlio exception of a line, varying in width from half 
I’avjinnal) .Tnmrmr f° three-quarters of a milo, along I,bo right bank of tho fiarra ; 
tlic maiujur uiicle, in which tho soil is similar 1 to that of parganah Shiilija- 

hanpui', lies low, and is composed of hard clay. The doled, in this soil is ita 
extreme hardness, no that it requires constant irrigation for tho spring crops. 
This parganah was tho itmlii/ar or clay soil circle of tho settlement. Although 
the water-level feet) is nearer the vmvfaco than in either pargantrha tih&hjvt* 

hanpur or Kant, irrigation from wells is restriotod, nioro difficult, and loss 
certain. Tlio principal source of irrigation is from ponds and tanks and fiom 
two natural Hood drains, the Bhaksi and Garni nttlas. These are dammed, at 
intervals, to retain the rain-water and natural drainage. In a very rainy season 
a great part of this parganah is flooded, to tho depth of several foot, for days 
together, tho rice and other rain harvest crops being thereby much injured; and 
the land does not dry soon enough to allow of its being ploughod and sown with 
spring crops. In dry seasons there is a great want of irrigation, as tho 
ponds and drainage) linos afford a short supply of water, and tho wolls aro bad. 
The dhenldi is moro common than any other kind of well in this parganah. 

Parganah Kant is the hliuv circle of the settlement, and, will) tho exception 
Parinumli K5nt, iho of the valley of tho Garai, is all composed of light, sandy 
bhtir circle. soil. Wheel and lover wolls aro the kinds most used in 

this parganah, as tho soil is too sandy and friable to allow of puls being gene¬ 
rally made. The average depth of the water from the surface cm the hhi'tr, 
omitting tlio valley of tho Garai, is 14 foot, or anything from 13 to 18 loot, 
according to Iho surface loved. Those knchcha wells can be made almost any- 
wlioro, even in tlio worst blih', excepting bhur with a hard foundation like 
sandstone, off which the sand blows. This sandy soil, though not equal in pro¬ 
ductive quality to tho ih'imal of parganah Shahjahanpur, novortheless retains 
moisture well, and produces very fair crops in ordinary years without tho 
necessity of gcaoral or extensive irrigation. 

The thirty years’ settlement that expired in 18G9 is declared to havo been 

a prosperous ono. Tlio rovenuo demand was enhanced at 
PiBCiil history. . 

the tenth (current) settlement, oxcept in Jamanr parganah, 

wlioro it remained unchanged (sco £ Fiscal history’ in district notico supra, 

p. 111). Tho rent-rales at which tho settlement olficor arrivod, as tlioso usually 

prevailing, varied from Its. S for host gauhdni in Sln'ihjahsinpur parganah to 

Rs. 2 for bhur in Kant. Tho all-round rato was Rs. 3-8-0 in Slialijahanpur, 

Rs. 3-4-0 in Jamaur, and Rs. 2-10-0 in Kant. Tho chief touuro is the zamlnddn, 

hut there is not a singlo largo lauded proprietor in tho wholo tahsil. Rajputs, 
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Brahmans, Kayallis and Musalmiins are the cliief proprietors, but the first of 
those are in a large majority. Tlioro are no entire mudfi, estates in the rural 
parts of tho tali ail, but tho greater part of the city of Shahjahanpur is held 
revenue-free. 

Sliahjahanpur.—The northern pargannh of the tahsil so named ; bounded 
on the north and north-west by fahsils Pawayan and 
Tilhar, on I he south by Jamatir parganah, and on the east by 
Oudh, tho Suhhuta nala forming tiro boundary with the Kheri district. The 
Garni river forms the southern boundary, and its tributary, the Khanaut, flows 
south from its entranco into the parganah to its junction with the Garra near 
Rosa. The parganah lies round the city and cantonments of Shahjahtmpur 
Area revenue rent hi a serai-circle. The total area in 1881-82 was 156 
mid population. square miles, of which 94T were cultivated, 37"7 cultiva¬ 

ble, and 24'2 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 
1494 square miles (90 7 cultivated, 35’d cultivable, 23‘3 barren). The amount of 
pnymonl to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where 
such exists, water-advantage, hut not water-rates), was Rs. 1,24,219; or, with 
local rates ami cesses, Es. 1,39,593. Tho amount of rent, including local cesses 
paid by cultivators, was Rs. 2,60,574. Population 146,109(70,329 females). 

Shahjahanpur.—The capital of the district, lies in latitude 27° 53' 41" 
and longitude 79° 57' 30". In 1S13 tho population was 
Population. roughly estimated at 50,000, and it was then esteemed 

more woalthy and nearly as populous as Bareilly. 1 The population was, in 
1853, returned as 62,785, and in 1865 as 71,719. Part of this increase since 
1853 was duo to some suburbs, formerly excluded, having been included as 
part of the city. Iu 1872 the population was returned as 72,140. By the 
Census of 1881 the area was 2,045 acres, with a total population of 77,936 
(38,643 females), giving a density of 38 to tho acre. The Hindus numbered 
37,811 (17,582 females), Musalmans 39,080 (20,898 females), Christians 979 
(148 females), and those of other religions 66 (15 females). The number 
of inhabited houses was 13,776. 

Tho returns show the inhabitants distributed into three main classes thus— 
549 landholders, 2,333 cultivators, and 75,054 non-agri¬ 
culturists. The following is a statement of the occupations 
followed in tho municipality by more than 40 males 2 

(I) Persons employed by Government or Municipality, 959 ; (II) persons connected 
with the army, 41 ; (III) ministers o£ the Hindu religion, 236 ; (VIII) musicians, 08; singers 
nnd dancers, 56; (IX) school-teachers (not specified as Government), 126; (XII) domestic 

•‘Thornton'S O.izottcer, IV., 447. silo man nnmeralB Indicate tlio classes in tlio Census returns, 
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servants, 337 ; (XIII) money lenders anil bankers,5H ; moncy-chatigira, 93 ; brokers, 137, ■ snviii 
ware dealers ( bisdli ). 57 ; (XIV) curriers on railways, >14 ; (XV) carters, ill! ; palnrxjiiin-kcep- 
ers and bearers, 314 ; (XVII) weiglnncn, 295 ; porters, ISO; (XVIII) landholders, 478 ; land- 
liolcUr’sestablishment, 383; cultivators and tcnuuLs, 2/lu(i ; gardeners, 105 ; agricultural labour¬ 
ers, 478 ; (XIX) cuttle dealers, 47 ; horsn-koepera and eleplmnt-ilrivera, 405; fishermen, 78; 
(XXVII) carpenters, 999; brick-layers and masons, a89 ; (XXIX) weavers and sellers o£ 
blankets, 44; cotton merchants, 04 ; cotton carders, 90 ; wearers, 1,433 ; calico printers and 
dyers, 46 ; clotli-merchants (An zur), 102; braid and fringe makers, 49 ; tailors, 449 ; makers 
and sellers of shoes, 307 ; bungle-sellers, 97 ; washermen, 433 ; barbers, 477 ; rnpo and string 
makers anti sellers, 56 ; makers and sellers of sacks and bags, 143 ; (XXX) milk-sellers, 180 ; 
butchers, 317; corn and Ilnur dealers, 904; confectioners (liuluuii), 209 ; greengrocers ami 
fruiterers, 390; gvain-parchers, 174 ; persons employed in the manufacture of sugar, 3(H); 
tobacconists, 93 ; fitting, c/mras and gtinjn sellers, 49 ; betel leaf and nut sellers, 94 ; condi- 
ment dealers (paitxdri), 1 10 ; (XXXI) hide dealers, CO (XXXII) ummituctui'crs and sellers 
of oil, 3-10 ; timber, wood, bamboo and thatching grass sellers, 157 ; grass cutters and aellers, 
141 ; mat makers Mid sellers, 80; (XXXI11) sweepers and scavengers, 347 ; earthenware manu¬ 
facturers, 194 ; salt dealers, 97 ; water-carriers, 70 ; gold and silversmiths, 302 ; braziers 
and oo'jpor smiths, 65 ; blacksmiths, 120; (XXXIV) general labourers, it 399 ; persona in 
(undefined) service ( mu/turi ), 591 ; pensioners, Hit; (XXXV) beggars, 593 

The following nee the principal occupations followed by mom than dO 
females:— 


Croin-pnrcherB, 96 ; beggars, 393; water-carriers, 0!) ; corn-grinders, 1,381; green grocers, 
329 ; oil sellcrn, 265; liit makers, 104 ; servants (domestic), 763 ; sweepers, 226 ; midwives, 120 ; 
mill: sellers, 174; cooks, 101 ; landowners, 1(10; thread seller", 812; coLtou cleaners, ,791 ; 
tailors, 208 ; washerwomen, 323 ; cultivators, 64 ; prostitutes, 02 ; dancing girls, 44 ; and labour¬ 
ers, 315. 
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Shulijalmnpur is tv station on (lie Ondh and Rohilkliand Railway, and 
metalled roads connect it with Lucknow through SUnpuv on 
tho oast, Bareilly on tho west., and Furitkhabad on the south. 
Tho roacl to the north ia also metalled as far as Pawuyan. Unmotallod roads lead 
to rilibliit on the north-wost, to Mnhamili on tho north-oast, and toHardoion 
tliQ south-east. From tho southern cross-road, near tho sito of tho old fort, Lho 
main street runs north for a distance of about a inilo and three-quarters, 
through tho heart of tho city, to tho Balmdurganj market, near its northorn 
limits. From Balmdurganj tho city oxtonds outside tho cantonments, and skirts 
tho descent to the vtdloy of tho Garra on tho north-cast I’or fully a mile, cross¬ 
ing tho imperial road to Bareilly, and stretching out along tho Pilibhit road, on 
each sido of which lie the muhallas or quarters of Jalalnagar. In tho opposite 
direction, to tho south-east, tho city extends across tho Khanant, near Ilaldm 
Mahndi’s bridge, and tho Garipura, Turin, Mahmud, and other muhallas arc on 
tho loft bank of the Khanant. From the north of Jalalnagar to the southern 
point of tho trans-Khauaut part of tho city, tho extreme length is more than four 
miles, while the width is seldom moro than one mile, and generally loss. 
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IliO city stands on tlio high ground between the rivers Garra and Kha- 
riant, shortly before ttieir conlluenoe, Lite old fort being at the extremity of the 
high ground above the united valleys of the two rivers. The Rhanaut winds 
through ;t comparatively narrow vidley, on each side of which there is a consi¬ 
derable riso to (be tableland above. The Garra flows through a wide valley of 
alluvial soil, extending for some distance back from the river. The high land 
thus follows most closely the course of tho Klianant. As the rivers approach 
each other, the high hind becomes a narrow ridge, finally ending about a mile 
from tho junction. On tho extreme point of this ridge of high land was situated 
the lort of the Slmhjahanpur nawabs, and from the fort to tho north along the 
ridge ox tends the city of Shahjahanpur. It may be said, therefore, to have a 
river on each side of it and presents the appearance of one central roadway, on 
each side of which the houses cluster for a length of about two uiilos. The popula¬ 
tion is only in some parts of tho city very douse, and patches of cultivated land 
and gardens of fruit-trees aro found everywhere. Tho number of trees is re- 
markablo ; from the tower of the cantonment church, though a clear view over 
and beyond tho city is obtained, not a single house can be seen, two tombs and a 
temple alono being visible ; the appearance is rather that of a dense forest 
than of a city of 78,000 inhabitants. 

In 1878, extensive improvements were effected by opening out a new 
roadway round the oily, and some of its overcrowded portions were partially 
cleared and rendered accessible. Trees wore planted along this road, and one 
portion of it effectually prevents tho Klianant river from overflowing its bank 
and inundating tho adjacent houses and lanes. A wide roadway was also made 
in tlio same year, through a region of mud-built hovels, to connect the railway 
station with tho business centre of tho city. In 1879-80, further improvements 
in tho communications of tho city wore made, tho most important being the 
Bijlipnra bridge and roadway, which completed tho circular embanked road 
round the oast of tho city. 

Tho cily is divided iuto 80 mihallas or quarters, each distinguished by 

some name that, as a rule, gives an indication of the cir- 
Muhattat. , , . t . , . 

cumstances under which it was rounded. As mentioned in 

tho account of tho first founding of Shahjahdnpur, a very largo proportion of 

tho muhallas boar the names of Afghan tribes, tho members of which were 

among the earliest settlors. Some of the names, such as Kangmahla (named 

after a reception-hall of Bahadur Khan’s), Baliklurganj (named after that 

worthy himself), Maghaftola (named after one of his wives), Dilfiwarganj, 

rofer to the loaders of tho colony. Others, such as Abdullahganj, Fathpur, are 
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probably relics of Rohilht rulo. A complete list of all the names, with their real 
or supposed derivation, would occupy more space than (ho interest attaching 
to them warrants. Changos also arc by no moans uncommon, two or more 
mnltalhis being occasionally united. 

The two rivers that join Utoir waters below tho city do not minister much 
to the wants of the people for drinking or bathing pur- 
W.itcr s y. p OS08t For both purposes wells are used and tho water is 
generally good, There is one bathing glut on tho Khanaut, but none on tho 
Garni. The water of the Khanaut was analysed by Dr. Whifcwoll, in May, 18159, 
from a specimen taken about a mile above the city of Hlnilijahaiipur. Thu 
physical properties of the water were found to bo good with an alkalino 
reaction. Tho other waters of this station were analysed in May and Juno, 
1869, with tho same result. There wore no traces of ammonia, phosphoric acid 
or nitrons acid. The amount of lime in the water is sometimes very large, 
varying from 6 to 20 grains in tho gallon, with an average of 11 grains. Goitre 
is said to bo very rare, but calculus diseases are common. 1 

Intimately connected with drainage and the water-supply is (lie condition 

of tho oily as regards health and disease. Except, in times 
Health and discuiu. , , 

of gonoral opnlomicH, tho lioaLili oi ftm people may bo 

considered good, hut recently, and for two years in succession (1879 and 1880), 
tho city has Rullbrod from severe outbreaks id’ disease. In 1879, tho malarial 
fever v hi eh prevailed generally in those provinces, raged hero from (September 
to tho end of tho year. Cholera broke out in July, 1880 and remained till 
October, the reported deaths numbering, in July, 4. ; in August, 1,045 ; and in 
September, 34. Tho ratio of deaths per 1,000 in the municipality is given as 
1S*55 in the Sanitary Commissioner’s Annual lteport for 1881, but the popu¬ 
lation there given for tho municipality is 4,268 in excess of that returned at 
tho last census for tho municipality, cantonment and civil station combined. 
Tho sumo report states tho town ratio at 21‘33 (in a population id' 67,318). 


Shahjahanpur, taking ils population into consideration, is a city of compara¬ 
tively little mercantile importance. The only mamilacturo 
Manufactures. . . 

oi the city is sugar, and sulhcient lias Loon said on that 

subject in the district notice. The Rosa sugar factory is situated on the river 
G-urrft, some two miles from tho city, and rather moro than a mile below* tho 
junction of tho Khanaut and Gurrii. 

There aro throe principal markets in tho city : Bahftdurganj, near the enn- 
Markcts, tonmonts and civil station; Oarewganj, at the other or south- 

1 Sixth import oi Analyses ot l’oLitlilc Waters, 1070 , p. 2. 
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crn end ; and the Sabzhnandi, or vegetable market, in the centre of the town, 
near the Kotwali, The lasL was built in 1878-79 by the municipality, at a cost 
of Rs, 3G,000. Several smaller markets have been abandoned, and trade is 
now in great part confined to the three markets mentioned. Carewganj is still 
the most important of these; buL Dahiidurganj has bean improved and opened 
out, now linos of shops on a uniform plan have been built, and it promises soon 
to surpass its rival. Tim new ganj also does a large business. 

Some idea of the extent of the sugar trado may be gathered from therauni- 
cipal committee’s annual reports. It appears that, in 1880-81, 
1,08,081 maunds of sugar passed the octroi barriers on 
through passes. This quantity ia less, however, than the Eosa sugar factory 
alone is declared capable of producing, l’ho quantity of rdb and other kinds 
of unrefined sugar imported into the city, to be refined there and then exported, 
was 2,02,229 maunds. Other imports shown in tho official statement, with the 
quantity or value imported in 1880-81, are as follow :—grain of all kinds 
(5,12,670 maunds), g/n (4,370 maunds), other articles of food (Rs. 48,984), 
animals for slaughter (38,060 beads), oil (1,305 maunds), oil-seeds (23,466 
maunds), building materials (Es. 82,402), drugs and spices (Es. 1,39,754), tobacco 
(2,831 maunds), European cloth (Es. 3,61,869), native cloth (Es. 40,997), metals 
(Lis, 69,730, exclusive of 5,853 maunds of country iron). 

The municipal committee of Shalijahanpur consists of 22 members, of whom 
five aro official and the remainder non-official, the former 
Mu ° 1 ' 7 ' sitting by virtue of their offices and the latter being 
appointed after election by tho townspeople. The income by which the 
expenses of administering tho local affairs of the city are defrayed, is derived 
from the usual sources, the principal being the octroi tax on imports, falling in 
1881-82 at. tho rate of Re. 0-9-11 on net receipts 1 per head of population, 

l'ho total incomo in 1881-82 was Rs. 87,653 (including a balance from the 
previous year of Es. 15,475). The expenditure was in tho same year Rs. 76,479, 
of which Rs. 13,473 was on police, a charge that under the new scheme will no 
longer tall on municipalities. The remaining items of expenditure include 
public works (Rs. 23,075), conservancy (Rs. 8,107), and tho other usual heads, 
Tho increase in municipal income since 1870-71, when it was Rs. 55,556, has 
boon Es. 32,097, or more tkau half the net income of the former year, a rate of 
increase that evidences the prosperity of the city. The incidence of taxation 
is, however, not higher than that of other largo municipalities in these pro¬ 
vinces, and is less than that of Meerut, Agra, and Allahabad. 

1 i. e., receipts after deducting Uic amount paid as refunds, 

25s 
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ftlitilij'lliunpur is singularly devoid of nil objects of hiStOiical or m chitGi.rn'*- 
ml interest. Bishop [Ichor dohcribcs 1 it ok “ a largo place with 
Antiquities, ponio fi p,p,]y dd mosques and a castle.” These, even in 

Ilia time, ware mostly iu ruins, !ll sd the fort or ensile wan completely destroyed 
after tlio Mutiny. Tim principal mosque, built sorm idtor tho founding ol'tlio 
city, is a plain .substantial creation, and the only other objects that can claim 
notice arc a few tombs, that of Bahadur Khun (one of tho founders of tho city) 
being the most noteworthy. 

Tho tuhiili, tho chief oily police-station, and tlio dispensary are in tho 
middle of (ho city in tho main central street. Tho police 
lines, tho jail and tlio high school arc on the edge of tho 
city, overlooking the valley of the Klianaut. Further liorlli in the same lino are 
the civil, criminal and rovonuo courts and offices, A Uothiu oharoli, built in 
1848, is lined by Christians of tho Anglican persuasion, and tho ( American) 
Methodist Episcopal Church Mission Iran three churches in fcUuihjahanpur, besides 
three parsonages, ono large and several small schools for hoys and girls, an 
orphanage and a dispensary. Iu addition to the high school, Lhero is a Govern¬ 
ment iahidli school, and a municipal free-school in tho city. 

Tiro city, as already mentioned in the district notieo, was founded in 1G47 
A.D., in the reign of tho Emperor Sliahjalian, whoso name 
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it bears, by' a body of Pathuns under Bahadur Kluin and 


■JDilor Khan. There in nothing of any special nolo in tho history of tho 
city during the 210 years that intervened from its foundation until 1857. A full 
account of tho incidents of tho Mutiny has been already givon. 

The civil lines now consist, of a small piece of land, bounded on three sides 
by cantomueuLs and on the fourth by the city, and include 
six bungalows, Situated close to the coart-Iiousos. The 
homo accommodation is insufficient for the requirements of tlio civil residents, 
and Lhero arc no sites remaining. Before tho Mutiny native troops alone were 
stationed at ShahjaMnpnr, but on tho rc-occnpation of tho 
district the greater part of the old civil linos and a largo 
tract of country to the north of the former eantonmouta and civil linos, wore 
included in canton incuts. It was then intended that SlmhjtiMnpur should bo 
made a largo military station, but this intention was novor carried out., and a 
large tract of cultivated land, never used for any military purpose, is included 
in cantonments, tho grazing fund in consequence being ono of tho wealthiest 
in these Provinces. The military force at Shahjahanpur now consists of a 
1 Journal In India, I., r2G. 
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’wing of a European and a wing of a native infantry regiment. The barracks, 
built after tlio Mutiny, nro comfortable and weH-construcLed buildings. The 
Oudh and Rohilkhnnd Railway passes througlv the civil station and a small 
part of cantonments ; hut as it is in cuttings for tbo greater part of the 
distanco, it lias not spoilt this appearance of the station. 

Tilhar.—Talisil in the west of the district; hounded north by Bisalpur, 
andnortli-wesiby Faridpur, tahsfls of the Bareilly district; 
south-west by Sallmpur of Bnclaun; on other sides by par* 
gaiuihs of this district-—on the south by Jalalabad and Ivaut, and on the east 
by Kant, Jainanr, Shabjalumpnr, and Pawayan. Tho total area in 1881-82 was 
Area, revenue and 4L6*6 square miles, of which 2(!S'l were cultivated, 105’ 
r< '" t " cultivable, and 43'5 barren. The area paying Government 

revenue or quit-rent was 412*6 square miles (265*1 cullivated, 10-t'l cultivable, 
4*3*4 barren), Tho amount of payment to Government, whether land-rovenno 
or quit-runt (including, where such exists, water-advantage, hut not water- 
rates), was Its. 3,-10,309; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs, 3,70,282. Tho 
amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators, was Rs. 6,71,788. 

According to the census of 1881, tho talisil contained 549 inhabited vil¬ 
lages : of which 240 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 2U8 had 
between 200 and 500; 71 had between 500 aud 1,000 ; 25 
hod between 1,000 and 2,000; 1 had between 2,000 anil 3,000; and 1 had 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants 
were Tilhar (15,559), Kluulaganj (6,925) ami Katra or MirAtipur Katra (5,949). 
The total population was 213,549 (97,902 females), giving a density of 513 to 
(ho pqmu'o mile. Classified according to religion, there were 185,914 Hindus 
(81,853 females); 27,506 Mnsalmtms (13,033 females); 36 Christians (16 
females); and 3 others (all male.;). 

Tho tahsil averagos about 30 miles in length wilh an average width of 
14 miles. The great hulk of it lies between the Garni and 
Thimgaiigh, but parganall Kigohi, and parts of Tilhar aud 
Jalalpur, lie on the left bank of the Garre, in tho docib between the Garra and 
Khananl. The tract between tho Khaimua and Kliatnii, southwards from 
Higolii, lies very low, mid tho prevailing soil is a hard inferior clay, on which 
Jlu'tk jungle subsists to a considerable extent. The valley of the Garni on its 
first entrance into tho taliul is narrow, tho high sandy tracts extending almost 
to the river. Lower down, the valley widens ; the soil improves in quality 
and supports luxuriant crops of sugarcane. The soil is alluvial, hut its forma¬ 
tion by river action must date hack many centuries. South and west ol the 
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valley of the Garni is a high sandy ridgo separating it from tho valley of the 
Ramgangd. Lastly, there is tho lowland between tho Baligul and Ramgangd, 
consisting of two woll-detined dissimilar tracts, one of hard and the other of 
rich alluvial soil, tho former demanding copious irrigation, tho latter none. As 
a compensation tho bettor soil is liable to hoavy floods, r l’ho Gantt and lliim- 
ganga are tho only rivers in tho tahsil that change their course. Tho latter, in 
recent times, suddenly made for itself a new channel, and tho old channel, the 
Andhavi, is still woll-dotined. Dilficuli questions regarding boundaries havo 
arisen. Tho custom of dlufo Jaunt,, or mid-stroam boundary, prevails only 
along tho upper course of tho river, whore if has not changed its course ; else¬ 
where, that of mend clliura (*.<?., the boundary of tho village is not affected by 
the wandering of the stream) prevails. Wheat and sugarcane arc tho principal 
crops : cotton and rico aro also cultivated. This is tho only 
tahsil in which indigo is grown. Besides tho railway, tho 
tahsil is supplied with two metalled and numerous other 
roads, tho direction of which will bo best soon from tho map 
prefixed to this notice, From Khcra Dajhcra thero is considerable export of 
grain down tho Ttumganga. 

Tho tahsil as now existing was constituted in 1850, when tho three former 
t ahsil divisions wore amalgamated. Ono of them, Mnranri, 
went to tho Bareilly district. The early assessments appear 
to lutvo been hoavy. Mr. Muir at tho ninth settlement roado great reductions 
(18 per cont.), but it, was found possible) at tho tenth settlement to enhance his 
assessment by 26*05 per cent. The rent-rales varied from Us. 7 to Uo. 1-12, tho 
total number of circles being 10, iu each of which six rates were found. Tho 
tenure most prevalent is that known as the samiuddri. R&jputa, Musalnifuis, 
Brahmans, Kayalhs wore, at settlement, the principal classes of proprietors, 
in the order given. 

TilhSU’.—Barganah in tho tahsil of tho same mono ; bounded on tlio north 
by parganabs Nigohi and Jalalpur, on the west by Katrn, 
and Khera Bajhora, all of tho same tahsil, on tho south by 
tlio Jalalabad parganah and tahsil, and on tho east by Kind, and Januuir of tlio 
Shiihjahfuipin* tahsil. The total area in 1831-82 was 126*1 square miles, of 
Area,revenue',icut, vvliiuh 83 6 were cultivated 32*2 cultivable, and 10*6 
ami population. barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent 

wa9 121*3 squaro miles (82*6 cultivated, 31*6 cultivable, 10*6 barren). Tlio 
amount of payment to Government, wild,her land-revenue or quit-rent (includ¬ 
ing, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates'', was 15a. 1,09,093 ; 
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w, with local rates and cesses, Ra. 1,22,3-14. Tlio amount of rent, includum 
local ccsscs, paid by cultivators, was lls. 2,17,900. Population 60,549 (j,0,757 
females). The physical aud otlior features of the pargauah have been described 
above (see Tilhar fcahsil). 

Tilhar.—The chief town in the parganah and iah&Jl of the same name, 
and the second town in Lbo Shahjnhanpnr districtis a station on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhawl Railway, and is traversed by tho metalled road from Slnlhja- 
hanpur to Bareilly. It lies in latitude 27“ 37' SO"" and longitude 79° 4G' 31", 
Population an( l ' S IU '* CS distant from Shahjahanpur. In the returns 

of the census of 1865 the town of Tilbar was said to con¬ 
tain 5,380 inhabitants. Tbo town is an aggregation of several villages and 
the census returns wero made up separately for each village, so that the total 
population was nowhere shown. By the census of 1872 the population of the 
town was 18,900, tho details being as follows :—Kasha Tilhar, 5,317 ; Umrpur, 
2,694; Buawdripnr, 407; Hindu Patti, 6,009; Nazrpnr, 466; Mansurpur, 
75 ; Moazitnpur, 3,119; Baluiripur, 423 ; Shorgarh, 390. The boundaries of tbo 
municipality woro contracted in 1880 and Shergarh excluded, By the census of 
1881 the area was 293 acres, with a total population of 15,559 (7,406 females), 
giving a dousity of 53 to tho. aero. The Hindus numbered 7,9G6 (3,TOO 
females); Musalmans 7,582 (8,763 females); Christians 8 (3 females’); and 
those of otlior religions 3 (all males). Tho numbor of inhabited houses was 
2,687. Tho returns show 130 landholders, 965 cultivators, and 14,464 non- 
agrioulturists. Tho following is a statement of tho occupations followed by 
more than 40 males h— 

(1) I’crsous employed by Government or municipality, 204; (XII) domestic servants, 
83 ; (XIII) merchants, Ad ; money-lender's establishment. 64; (XV) carters, 51 ; pnlantium 
keepers anti bearers, 46 j (XVII) weighmen, CG ; porters, 46 ; (XVIil) landholders, 1 30; land¬ 
holder’s establishment, GO ; cultivators and tenants, 813; gardeners, 80 ; lvaternut growers, 48; 
agricultural labourers, 107 5 (XXVII) carpenters, SB ; brick-layem and masons, 69 ; (XXIX) 
cotton carders, 68; -weavers, 381; cloth merchants (batis), 72; tailors, 78 ; makers and sellers at 
hhoes, 40 ; washermen, 60; barbers, 122 ; (XXX) butchers, 80; corn and flour dealers, 237 ; con¬ 
fectioners (htilmdi), 68 ; grain parchern, 68; persons employed in the manufacture of sugar, 63 ; 
condiment, denim (pausin'), 43 ; (XXXll) timber, wood, bamboo and thatching grass sellers, 
(50 ; (XXXUI) sweepers and scavengers, 43 ; gold and silver smiths, 121 ; (XXXIV) general 
labourers, 437 ; peisona in (undefined) service ( nauliari ), 103 ; (XXXV) beggars, 1/0. 

Tlio following ia a statement of the principal occupations followed by 
move than 40 females :— 

Sweepers, 61; servants (domestic), 09; thread sellers and cotton spinners, 320; cultivators, 
43; and weavers, 117. 

‘Roman numerals indicate the classes in the census returns. 
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Besides the railway and the metalled road from Shdhjahiuipnr to Bareilly, 
the Endatin road, which is partly raised but, unbridged, runs 
from Tilhar, across (ho Tilliar and Khera Bajhora parganahs, 
to tlio Ram gang a river and the Bndaun border. There are also roads, which, 
although little moro than village tracks, formerly liad considerable) traffic, and 
still are used, from Tilliar to Ivlmdaganj, Nigolii and Madnapnr, the last on the 
trunk road. The town is by no moans a compact one, but the muhaUas (of which 
there avo 2G in Tilliar itself) are all dose enough together to he fairly consi¬ 
dered one town. Kasha Tilhar is tho most detached of all, and in passing along 
the metalled Bareilly road, is left well to tho south. A tahsili, a first class 
police-station, a post-offico and a tahsili school arc tho only public buildings, 

The business parts of tho town are in Moazimpur, which includes tho three 
bazars of Dutiiganj, Nizainganj and Biriaganj. The Dala- 
ganj bazar is tho most important. It is surrounded by a 
high, battlomenlod, brick wall (now ruinous), and entored properly by two 
gateways, one on tho cast and ono on tho west. Tho gateway to tho west is 
small anil of little importance, but that to tho east is a handsome structure of 
considerablc size. Tho chief market lies botwoon these two gateways, and 
consists of a long street, with brick roadway and brick-built houses on each side, 
running nearly parallel to tho Bareilly road. There aro ono or two streets lined 
with shops in kasha Tilhar, but comparatively little business is there curried ou. 
There aro many large masonry houses in all parts of tho town, especially in the 
Muhammadan part. Tho,Tilhar rathans have lost position sinco the Mutiny 
as a large proportion of their villages were confiscated for rebellion ; now 
but few well-to-do Muhammadans remain, and tho old liousos seem generally 
in very had repair. 

A new grain market was built in 1B70-SO at a cost of about, Its. 2,000 
only to the municipality-tiio shops, 105 in number, lining built by tho traders 
themselves—and has already become a euairo of business. Tho enclosure is a 
fino roomy one and capable of accommodating a very largo trade. A well, cost¬ 
ing Us. 791, has been provided, and an upper room, built over tho gateway, 
for tho committee to meet in. Much progress has been made of late years in 
paving the streets of tho town. Tho market days are Monday, Wednesday, 
and If rid ay. 

While tho city of Slnihjuhunpur is tho principal market for while loaf 
sugar ( Uutntl), Tilhar is the principal mart for tho coarse 
unrefined arlielo (oar), which is largely made in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood of tho latter town : iudoed, it is tho only important trade of which it 
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ran boast. No returns of tho export of sugar are available. The imports shown 
in the official statement, with the quantity or value imported in 1881-82, were 
mi follows :—grain (184,153 maunds), gin (419 maunds), other articles of food 
(Us. 1,189), animals for slaughter (4,831 heads), oil (77 maunds), oilseeds 
(3,4.20 maunds’), building materials (Rs. 7,889), drugs and spices (Rs. 17,200), 
tobacco (1,931 maunds,), doth, European and native (Rs. 1,09,200', metals 
(Id. 8,430, exclusive of 810 maunds of eonntiy iron). No duty is levied on 
sug.ir. 

The Tilhar site drains to 1 Pirghaib,’ the name of n large excavation in its 
midst, which overflows to the Biro, a branch of the 01 a it a 

Dram ago, 

river. Tho principal portions of the municipality stand 
round tho Pirghaib: Dataganj to the north, Tilhur and Hindu Patti to the south, 
Biriugauj, Kuarganj, Chodeganj and the Grurmandi to tho west. Great improve¬ 
ments have boon effected of lato years, and a project for turning the Pirghaib 
into a shapely tank and planting trees round it, is under the consideration of tho 
municipal committee. The water-supply is entirely from wells, hut is said to he 
Witer-snpply and ample and good. The health of the town is usually good, 
Lc ‘ ,ui1 ' hut in two recent years (1879-80) the malarial fever pre¬ 

valent elsewhere, visited tho town and produced a heavy mortality, chiefly in 
October, 1879. The ratio of deaths per thousand is given for 1881 as 28'34. 

The municipal committee of Tilhar consists of 12 members, of whom three 
aro official and the remainder non-official, the former sitting 
by virtue of their offices and tho latter being appointed 
after election by the townspeople. The income by which tho expenses of ad¬ 
ministering the affairs of the town are defrayed is derived from the usual 
sources, the principal being the octroi tax on imports, falling in 1881-82 at the 
rate of Re. 0-8-7 on net receipts per head of population. The income in 
1880-81 was 11s. 14,839 (including a balance of Rs. 4,214 from the previous 
year), and the expenditure Rs. 12,710. 

Tho town of Tilhar is said to have been founded, about (ho time of Akbar, 
by Raja Tilokchand, a Bachhal Tfuikur. Tho town was, and 
still is, commonly known as Kamdn kd shahr (the ‘city of the 
bow’) and was famod for the bows and arrows made by its kamdngars 
(bow-makers). Tho kamuugars still remain, but now make palkfs, varnished 
boxes and similar articles, thoir work being much prized. Umrpuv was 
foundod by Muhammad Umr Khan, a Yusafzai Pathdn, who sottled hero : 
his son, Mangal Khan, was nazim under Hafiz Rahmat Khan, and was killed in 
flight after the engagement with Shuja-ud-daula and the English troops. 
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Mangal Khan built a largo fort and residence onlsicio the town, close to tli® 
present Bareilly road. Tho buildings and enclosing walls eovor a very largo 
space of ground. This remained in tiro possession of Mangal Khan’s descend¬ 
ants up to the Mutiny, when, with their oilier property, it was confiscated for 
rebellion. The Government offices boforo tho Mutiny wore in tho town, in an- 
othor old fortin muhalla Khalriun,but, after tho Mulinjr, tho materials of the old 
buildings were sold, and the Government officos were moved to Mangal Klutn’s 
fort, whoro all are now situated, Tho DatAganj bazar dates from tho time of 
KhwAja Ahv-ud-din, who was n&zim some 185 years ago. From his descendants 
it passod into tho family of NizAm Ali Khfin, one of tho principal PathAns of 
Tilhar,and was confiscated for his rebellion. 

TIio share taken by Tilhar and its inhabitants in tho ovonts of 1857-58 
has already been told. Its recent history contains no greater event than its 
elovalionto tho rank of a municipality in 1872-73, and tho income derivod from 
the taxation then sanctioned has enabled it to somewhat redeem its character 
for bad sanitation. 

Yakri Khei’a.—Agricultural village in parganah and lullsfl Jalalabad, 
10 milos from Jalalabad. Latitude 27° 44/17 ,/ ; longitude 79° 31' 30". Popu¬ 
lation C27. 

Sarmpur.—Agricultural village in parganah and lalisll Jalalabad ; six 
miles from Jalalabad, on tho road to Dhaighat on tho Ganges, Popula¬ 
tion 2,241. Tho proprietors are Baghubanai TbAkurs. A markot is held hero- 
twice a week. 
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! Abdut-rnGf TClidn, 161. 

Aboriginal moos, 141. 

Administrative sub-divisions, S. 

AgiirwiUuH, 77. 

Agrahris, 77. 

Aliliii ndlu, 170. 

Ahiehhatra, 140. 

Alrir Hub-divinions, 82 . 

Ahmad ’Ali Kluin, 01. 

Ahmad Shrill Ahdilli, 14G. 

Ahmad-ulluh Shrill, Mrrulavi, lOO; fata of, 
181. 

Ahminlyar Kluin, tahsilrliir and rebel, 15G. 

Xin-i’Altbart, 4, 5, 141, 142. 

Abhor, district, of Slidlrjtriiiiupur iu tile time 
of, 3 ; 143. 

Akbotrndma, 142. 

Akhbur-i-Muhabbat, 14G. 

Alienations, 107, 11(1, 

’Alt Muhammad Kluin, MG. 

Allaliganj, defeat of tLrc rebels at, IGfl. 

Amoiiean Missionary Society, 91, 100, 

Amir ’Ali, 162. 

Aurora, village, 163. 

Amrsanila, jliil, 20. 

Andhftvi, stream, 170. 

Anhur-uhh ihr, 143. 

Animal kingdom, 33. 

Anthrax-fever, 140. 

Antirpiitios, o( Sh&bjahnnpur city, 198. 

Arcliamlogioal Survey Reports, 1 77. 

Anna, of the district, 2, 103 j of pnrganah BnrG- 
jjGtm, 164; of Jitliiiahrid tahsil and pargnnah, 
105; of pargamih Jttlalpitr, 172 ; of pargnnalr 
jamaur, 173 ; of pnrganah Kant, 174 ; of pnr- 
ganali Ktttra, 17G ; of pavgannU Khcra Baj- 
herd, 178 ; of pnrganah Khutrir, 17S ; of pa'r- 
gnnah Nigolri, 180 ; ot tnliail I'awdyan, 181 ; 
of pnrganah Pawnyrm, 186 ; of tahsil Shahja- 
iiunpnr, 188 ; of parganah Shilijaluinpur, 191 ; 
of tahsil Tiliiar, 197 , of pnrganah Tilbar, 
l!IB ; measures of, 134. 

Aril, river, 13,170. 

Ashrut ’Air, 1C8, 


AtbnrS, village, ICS, 

’Azrzgiui], village, 160. 
’Azimit-ullah Kluin, 161. 

B. 


Btilui BImt, 158. 

Bichh.il, trihe of Rajputs, 4, B, 69, 142, 174 ; 
rajas, 70. 

Bahridurganj market, 192. 

Bahadur Khun, 4, 91, 142, 143. 

Baluiiipur, suburb of Tilhar, 199. 

BnltguL or Birighnl, river, 13, 172, 175. 

Baih matting, 130. 

Bajhcrri Blmgwtlnpur, village, 176. 

Hnlclrt Ivhau, buhadrir, 167. 

Bnlhan, 141. 

Bftuila, village, 184. 

Biingiimi, 150, 169, 164. 

Hangar or uplands, 7; cultivation of Sugar¬ 
cane in, 47. 

Santa it or cleared forest land, 10, 16, 366. 
Banlhara, village, 153. 

Banwiiiipur, 199 , 

Bara, river, 14, 

Eaifigtion, village, 164; pnrganah, ibid. 
Baramvars, 79, 

Bareilly, 103, 11C, 126. 

Barron, Mr. Peter, 127. 

Bennies, Ml'., 74, 

Bel system, 48. 

Bon, liiija, 140, 179, 

Blidbar, 7, 166. 

Bhainsi, river, 14. 

Bliakni, river, 14, 173, 190. 

Bhatelri, village, 183. 

Bhntyaias, native iun-kcopors, 6?, 12S, 

Bliikhu Sink, received reward from govern¬ 
ment, 166 . 

Bhopnt Sinlt, founder of the town of Pawayan, 

Ii». 

Mur, or hills of blown sand, 7 , 124, 166, 
Bbure Siuh, received reward from government, 
156. 

Bichpuriu, battle of, US j 156. 
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Biyhd, area of, 1.14. 

33iicia.nl Silih, 120. 

Bislmois, 70. 

I’olnas, Bunins, IS. 

Bowling, lit., 1.18, 181,182, 

Bound, utrES, of t,Tio district, 2; of parfrarinh 
Duriigiion, 164 ; ol Jiiliilubud talisil ami par- 
R'miali, 165 s ol' pnrganuh Jamaur, 17:1 ; of 
pai'gmmli Kant, 17 4; of pargnmdi Katiii, 
176 ; of parganuli Khutiir, 178’; of pavgunuh 
Nigolu, 180; of tilhsil Pawiiyan, 181 ; of 
pmgumih Ihiwiiyun, 186 ; of tnlisil Kluibja- 
ininpur, 188 ; of purganah ShiMijiihiLiipur, 
101 ; of talisil Tillnir, 107 ; of ptirgauuli Til- 
liar, 108. 

Brahmans, CO, 67. 

llriuul, Mr., 1B1. 

Bricks, sou DuililnQ materials. 

Bridges, 27. 

Bi'mvnlow, Colonel, 20. 

Bnchiuu, sarkar, 3 ; district, ISO. 

Buiiding materials, 57. 

Buildings, religious, 91 ; public, in Shiilijalmn- 
]>nr city, 190. 

Bukrnkhnr, ariol.lior mime of the Sot river, 170. 

Bill'll Onugii, 16!>. 

Butt, Mr. 11., O.S., formerly Assistant Settle¬ 
ment Ofileer of Slifdijulu'uqiur, 11,71,72, 
101, 1-13 note, 179 note, 

0. 

Campbell, Sir Colin, ICO, 

Campbell, Kir tiem-yc, 78. 

Cnmimmimts, 196. 

Garow and Co., Messrs., 90, 127, 181, 188. 

Onrew, Mr. ft. 1’,, 151. 

Ciii'llt-ylc, Mr., Ill note, 177. 

Glisten, (ill, 125 ; unspecified of 1881 CCIJSUO, 
U S; customs of, 92. 

Cattle, doinestie, !U ; diseases of, 140. 

Cousin), 59, CO, isi. 

Cliumlim I’ursbt'id,received rewind from govern- 
Ull'Iit, 156. 

Ciuuulel Uiijputs, 71,170. 

Cliiiiltlmlii, Itp/iti, 5. 

Clilnibi Siuli, robber chief in the time of Akbav, 
and iuicohIih' of the Buclihal liiijpjuLs, of 
Khabjiihiinpur, 09. 

Cllftllllllll Rajputs, 73, 

Cholera, 139. 

Climate, 30. 

Clothing, 93. 

Cotton, 45. 

Court of Wards, 107. 

Crime statistics, loo. 

Crop-rates, 1 el. 

Cultivation, increase and decrease of, 51. 

Cultivating clashes, condition of the, 125. 

Cullivalms, chief castes of, 81. 

Cunningham, General, quoted, 70, 142. 

Currie, Mr. I{. G„ 09,7-1 104, 100, 107, 

109, 1 14, 115, 132, 187, 

Customs, 92. 


D. 

DalcI Sink, of Khandnv, 72, 

Dams, mi the Sot, 170. 

Darya Khan, 143. 

Day, Dr., Fitlivs of India, 34. 

Deaths, by wild animals, 34. 

Dubois, a Frenchman, 130. 

Decentralization, 135. 

Do Kanlznw, Bieulenant, 159, 161. 

Dcohu, river, see Garret. 

Ilerlu-uiniir, Bauiaa, 79. 

Devotees, 84. 

“I)hlilt,” Hutea fromlosa, 2), 130, 177, 183. 
Dhukiyii. llannilnagiu', 104. 

I than bar, term explained, 12, 125. 

Dhdr dhurti, custom of recognizing the mid¬ 
stream boundary, 15. 

Dlnisui'.s, 79. 

Ililer Kluin, 91, 142, 143, 

DisponHiiry, Mission, 95, 

Distances, table of, 26. 

E. 

Education, 98. 

I'HUorcscoiioc, reh t 10. 

Iilliot, Kir II. M., quoted, 4, 5, 142. 

Hlliolt, Mr. O, A., 124, 125. 

Emigration, 89. 
lOnuiiinpiiig-g rounds, 27. 

Excise, 137. 

Exports, see Trade. 

F. 

Fairs, see Markets. 

Friz Muhammad Khan, 155. 

Fallon, Dr., 41. 

Famine-fever, 51. 

Famines, 51, 54, 67, 123. 

Fui'iiklnihad, district, 126; ninviib of, lt»7. 
Fauna, 33. 

Fazl Itiujq, 162. 

Ferries, 29. 

Fever, 139. 

Finch, Mr., 45, 130, 

Firishla, 142. 

Firms Sluili, 157, 160 . 

Fiscal nr stout, of Uie district, 103; of tilhsil 
J'inviiyaii, 1 84; of parganaU I'uwiiyau, ibid; ui 
pai'ganah Khuliir, 185 ; of talisil Sluihjaluiu" 
pur, 190 ; of tahail Tilhar, 198. 

Fish, 34-38. 

Fialli'i'iiien, 36, 

Floods, 57. 

Food, 93. 

Forest and jungle, 21. 

Forts, 90. 

G. 

Gangit RSmMisr, received reward from govern- 
munt, 160. 
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Canges, river, 14, 109. 

Garni, river, 16, 178, 174, 190, 

Gnrdcn-rrop'S, 124, 

Garliiii Rung!, 186. 

Garnv or Ifeoba, river, 9, 14, 172, 180, 188, 107. 
Gauhdni, term explained, 12. 

Gaunaiyu, stream, Ifi. 

Gaur, tribe of Uiijputs, 6, 73, 74, 143. 

Oanlanin, 73. 

Gaz , 1,-u. 

Geology, of the district,32. 

Gliubimi Khan, 166 . 

Gimlsiin Husain Khan, 1 Cl. 

Ghiilam Kfulir Kliiin, on, is;s. 

Ghuliim Muhammad KUfin, 165. 

Oi ia, 134. 

Goilhan Sinh, 71. 

Gokarati Sinli, of 1‘armir, 72, 

Gobi (Golub), old mahdl or pavganali, 6, 141, 
182. 

Golu Kftipur, village, 1 ( 16 . 

Government servants who took service with 
the rebels, 181. 

Cowan, Captain, 166, 177. 

Grasses, 42. 

Graxing ground, 21. 

Giijnr, snl - livisions of, 83, 

Gul.iriii, village, 166. 

Guinli, river, 1(1, 182. 

Gvr, 48, 183, 200. 

(Surer, Manias, 79. 

Guii, 120, 

Gutariii, a malignant sorctlwoat, M 0 , 

H. 

Habitations, 90, 

milz Ralimet IUiiin, 91, 119, 146, 171, 201. 
Hiiil-slorins, 61, 61. 

Hakim Mnlindi Husnu, 14, 27. 

Ilale, Licnieiuiiit-Golonol, C B., IG0. 

Hamid Hasan Khiiu, 162, 163, 164, 168. 

// nr, 124. 

llnrkfl Siuh, received reward from govern¬ 
ment, 166. 

Harvest-prices, 123. 

Hashmnt Khan, Nuwub, 154. 

Hastings, Wmron. 140. 

Health and diseases, of SlmUjabunpurcity, 194 ; 

of Tilbnr town, am. 

Heights, of the district, 12. 

Ilidiiyat-ulliih, 166. 

Himalayas, disturbance and contortion of the, 
32. 

Himmat Sinli, 119. 

Hindu Patti, 199. 

Hisim-ul-Mulk, 142. 

Hisxohy, of tlio district, 140 ; of Shabjiiiiaapav 
city, 19fl ; of Tilbnr town, sol. 

Ilo-li, a place mentioned by Fah-Hian, 142. 
Honorific names, 88. 

House-tux towns, 13G. 

Husain Kliaii, 142. 

Hwen (or ilouicn) Thsang, MO, 142. 


I, 

Imperial Gazetteer, 00. 

Imports, see Trade. 

Income-tax, 130. 
ludian-enrn, maize, 46. 

Indian MiisaLiuans, 85. 
indigo,45, 127, ISO, 176. 

Indigo factory, near Katrii, 175. 

Infaulicide, 101. 

Infirmities, recorded ia 1881 census, 05. 

Interest, 133. 

Inundation, 57. 

Iron, 58. 

Irrigation, 49. 

Isinu’il Khun, 160, 157, 

J. 

Jagannitli Sinli, raja of Pawayao, 139, 1S7, 161. 
dml statistics, 101, 102. 

Jaiswilr, ltnnias, 79. 

Juitpur, village, 105. 

Jalalabad, tort, 01 • tahsil, 113,105 ; town, 171. 
Jalaluagar, 192. 

Juldlpiir, purganab, 172 ; village, ibid. 

.Inmuur, purganab, 173 ; village, iiid. 

James, Captain, 143, 151, 162. 

Janghdras, 72. 

Jenkins, Mr. Charles, Assistant Magistrate, US. 
Jevviin or .Tiwan, village, 173. 

Jhdhur, elay tract, 124, 182. 

,1 Indiana, stream, 1G. 

Jhdu, fanmriak, 169. 

J/tih, 21. 

JbiiknS, stronni, 10, 184. 

Jones, Brigadier-General, 159, 300. 

Jones, Colonel, 159. 

Journals, published in the district, 98. 

J iidicial ndministratiim, 6. 

Judicial statistics, 138. 

K. 

Rdchfodna, garden crops, 44, 124, 

Itadir’Ali Khfin, 161, 152, 153. 

Kahili'S, 125. 

Ifahcliu, village, 173. 

Itakrii Kaiilcar Knud, village, 173, 

I(aid ganda, see sugarcane. 

Kalau, village, 174. 

Kanrilzai Khan, 5 . 

Kanauj, sarhdr, 3. 

Kunkar, 58. 

Itdnt, malidl or parganah, 4, 342, 174, 389; 

town, 174. 

Kant-o-Gola, 142. 

Kdntingo, term explained, 5. 

ICiisibs, 73. 

Kataiya, village, 19. 

Katelias, 78. 

Katelir, 141. 

Rutebria, tribe of Bitjputs, 5, 7 f, 141, 172, 173, 
185, 
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Katnfi, (I), stream, 10 ; Katmi (II), stream, 17, 

m, iso. 

Katriior MirtinpurKatra, pargonab, 176; town, 
ib id. 

Kayo’s Sepoy War, 149, 

Khidar or lowlands, 7, 47. 

KUuinuia, si ream, 17, ISO, 197. 

Iiliairigarli, pargauah of the Elicit district, 
formerly in Slitilijahnnpur, 4. 
li/idlna villagca, of Fawayau taltsil, 18fl. 

Kluin’Alt Khan, 154. 

Khan Bahadur Khan, 153. 

Kltail Jahull Lodi, 144. 

ICliaimnt, river, 17. 

Jihand, white loaf-sugar, 200, 

Kliandnr, ’ilil-a, 72,170. 

KUamlar, village, 150, 176. 

Klumpur, village, 163. 

KliorS, near Gnln, 105; near Kant, 175, 

Klierii Until, village, 176. 

KboiTi Bajhoni, parganah, 17 fi; village, 150, 177. 
Klilmavia, village, 177. 

KhurlignuJ, town, 172, 177. 

K/iudhdsht, form explained, 122. 

Kliurram, Sult4n, 141, 

KhushhSl Sinh, raja of Kliutar, 121, 167,185, 
Khutiir, iormorly nil independent pcskhdri, 4 ; 
now a pargauah in the Ftvwayan tahsil, ibid.; 
30,115,176 ; village, ibid. 

Klnvaja Ain-iul-din, 202. 

IChwfija LatrifaL ’Ah', 178. 

ICiffiyat-ulliih Kluin, 155, 

JCoftytu f, i ;t(). 

Kolughfit, village, 127, 171. 

Korin, 142. 

JCoroh or sal, 184. 

A'os, 183, 

Kmnhor Dfwitna, 142. 

Kiindaria, village, 179. 

Kuriii, village, 179. 

L. 

Lahourers, 89. 

Inc, 130. 

Lfidlipur, village, 154. 

Lakltan lino, 167. 

LnkUnor, now filvaliabad, 141, 
landholders, 118. 

Langnugc, of the district, 98. 
leinaistre, Mr,, 151, 152. 
leprosy, 39. 
license-tax, ISO. 

Linio, 68 . 
literature, 98. 
loans, 54. 

local self-government, 135. 

Look-up, 103. 

Lysught, Captain, 148. 

M. 

Macalester, Mr. E., 127 note, 

MacCallum, Reverend J., 151,152, 


Mndnapni’, luilLing-plaoe on tlio Ilohilkhand 
trunk road, 179. 

Might anil Uliula, two Ffttkau leaders, 142. 
Maglii, village, 19. 

Mithai, 7i aid, 170. 

Mnluir, lltinias, 79. 

Majhlii, village, 179. 

Malloson, Colonel, 158. 

Mallcson’s History of the Mutiny, 149. 

Manga! Khan, 9i, 201. 

Mango groves, C. 

Maiisurpnr, 199. 

Manufactures, of the district, 1S7 ; oi Sliiih* 
jali atipur city, 104. 

Maranri, a former division of tlio Tilhar taltsil, 
198. 

Markets, of the district, 131 j of Sliiihjahau- 
pur oily, 194 ; of Tilhar town, 200 . 

Mali, village, 149, 179. 

Mutiydr, term explained, 11. 

JUatudu, see sugarcane. 

Mntliurta, Banins, 80. 

Maxwell, Mr. Joint, 127. 

Measures, of weight, length, aud time, 133, 
Medienl charges, 138. 

Moomi coitcern, see Indigo, 

Mihruluid, another name of JakillLbfid parga- 

ttith, 106, 18o. 

Miltlary force, 6, 

Miriinpur Kutrfi, batllo of, 146; 158, 175, 180. 
Muziipur, villitgr, 180, 

Missionary institutions, 93. 

Mitr, Ur. liiijendra Liil, 179. 

Mo’assintpnr, 199. 

Mtusna, Mr., 30, 48. 

Money, Mr. G. 1\, 147. 

Money-lending, 133. 

Mortality, 139. 

Slutift , woo Tenures, revenue-free. 
tHuu.fl estates, in Sltahjahunpur taltsil, 191, 
Mngitals, 85. 

MuhalltiB, 143 ; of Jalaluluid, 171 ; of Shah- 
jalii'uipnr, 193. 

Mulmmdi, 126 ; fugitives at, 149, 

Mulianinind Amjad ’Alt Klitiu, tahsildiip of 
Sltitlijaluiupur, his account of tlio mutiny, 
150. 

Mnliainmnd Tinatin Kluin, 155, 158, 

Muluunmtui ’Uniat' Kluin, 201. 

Muir, Mr. J. VV., ninth Battlement rmuto by, 
lot; result of revision of settlement by, 
106 ; 121, 185, 198. 

Municipality, 136 ; of Sluilljflllfiupur city, 195 ; 

of Tilhar town, sol. 

Munsifi, 3. 

MushI mans, 84. 

Mutineers, proclaimed, 161. 

Mutiny oi 1857, 147. 

N. 

Nadir Sloth, 145. 

Nadotlm, jhil, 21. 

NiUiil, village, 180. 
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Najib Khun, 154. 

Nnn&B&n, Uiiudl I’an1,158, ICO. 

Na-ir Khun, 152. 

Native medicine, 1.19. 

Natural divisions, 8. 

Niiu-Mmdimn, 84. 

Nawiib Bahadur Khiln, 90. 

Nnw&b Wnzir of Ouilli, 14G. 

Nnzrpnr, suburb ot Tiihar, 199. 

Niclcmimop, 89. 

Nigolu, parganah, ISO ; village, ibid. 

NizSm 'All, 151, 152, 153, 104, 15G. 

Nizam ’Ali Kliiiu, 202 . 

Noner Klicrii, site selected for DUcr Khan’s 
fmt, 143. 

0 . 

OoacrATiOHS, classification into agricultural 
and non-agricultural classes, 86 ; class!(ica¬ 
tion according to census rotnrns, 87 i names 
of, ibid.; of ihlliihibad town, 171 ; of Shiili- 
jnh&npur city, 191 j of Tiihar town, 199. 
Orphanage, boys’, 94. 

Oit, Captain, 149. 

Qiulh and Rohilklmnil Hallway, 22. 

“ Outstill” system, see Excise. 

P. 

Parhnnt, term explained, 129. 

I’nllis, pnrgiumh of Shulijahanpnv utii.il its 
transfer to Khcri, 4. 

1’aniiirs, 73, 

X’andanii-Dalcdpnr, village, 181. 

I’ankhiiis, MiisuIiu&iih, 86. 
l’aranr, village, 181. 

I 1 arsis, 86. 

Vanviil, llnnias, 80. 

Pastures, 22. 

I’awuyan, lahsil, 181 ; parganah, 186 j town, 
ibid.; Gaur rajas of, 119. 
rUilihit, dislricl, 126. 
rirlliipnr, lllnii, village, 188. 

Police, 100, 

Police jurisdiction, 3, 

1’omar XbSkurn, 171. 

Ponds and marshes, 20. 

Poppy, 46. 

Population, of the district, 58 ; of pargauah 
Buragaon, 164 ; of Jalilfibdd tahsil and par- 
gaiuth, 166 ; of Jalulabdd town, 171 ; of par¬ 
ganah Jnlal pur, 172; of pargauah .famaur, 
173; of pargauah Kant, 174 ; of pargauah 
Katra, ]?5; of pargauah Klicrii BajUerii, 176 ; 
of pargauah Kliutilr, ITS; of parganah 
Nigolii, 180 j of tahsil Rawaynn, 181 ; of 
pargauah Raiv/iyan, 180; of tahsil Shili- 
jahanpur, 189; of pargauah Rhiilijahfmpur, 
191; ot Shahjaluinpur city, ibid ; of tahsii 
Tiihar, 197 ; of parguaah Tiihar, 198 ; of 
Tiihar town, 199. 

Porter, Mr. J. S,, quoted, 112. 

Post-office, 99, 

Postal statistics, 99. 

Prices, 123 ; average harvest, 132, 133. 


Printing presses, D8. 

Produce of tiie soil in Jalalabad tahsil, 108. 
Products, agricultural, 43. 

Public ins! rue I i un, 95, 

Purir tribe, Tbakurs of, 177. 

Q 

Quickciay, Iclwd, 167. 

R. 

Rah, 48, 128, 164. 
llaghubansis, 73. 

Uaghumith Suih, raja, 119, 120. 

Rainfall, 30, 31, 53. 

Railway-lrafflc, 125. 

“ Kajbhaug” or “relic,” Coroxyhn Oriffithii, 
49. 

Rajpufs, 68. 

Riiinganga, river, IS, 127, 169. 
liapatuii, mild, 18. 

Hnstogi, class of Banias, 80. 

Hathors, 73. 

Receipts and expenditure, 134. 

Registration, 138. 

Roll, 13’ 

Relief works, 55. 

Religion, 93. 

Religious names, 88. 
llcut-rates, 124, 125. 

Kents, 122 ; enhancement of, 123; caste, ibid. 
Rcoli tuild, 18. 

Revenue, 103, 116 , 134 ; of pargauah Bava- 
giion, 164 ; of Jalfdabud tahsil, 105 ; of par- 
ganah Juliilpur, 172 ; of pargauah Jamaur, 
173; of parganah Kant, 171 ; of pargauah 
Kaltii, 175 ; of pargauah Kheri BajherS, 
176 ; of pargauah Khutor, 178; of parganah 
Nigolii, 180 ; of tahsil Pmvayan, 181 ; of 
parganah Pawayan, 186; of tahsil Sliiili- 
jahSiipur, 188; of parganah Slidlijuhan- 
pnr, 191 ; of tahsil Tiihar, 197 ; of parganah 
Tiihar, 198. 

Rickets, Mr Mor Jaunt, O.S., 148, 151. 
River-beds, effects of changes of, 10. 
ltoad-ropnirs, 58. 

Iioads, of tiie district, 24 ; classification of, 
ibid.; of Jalalabad tahsil, 168. 

Rohilkhiuid, 3, 168. 

Kohillas, 5, 145. 

Rosa (Rausar), 127, 188. 

Rukn Khan, 142. 

Ruin, see Manufactures. 

Rural police, 101. 

s. 

Snfdar Jang, siibadar of Oudb, 145, 

Sag, green food, 54, 

Sajjt, impure carbonate of soda, 49, 

Sakaria » did, 18 , 183, 

Sul forest, 184, 

Sanitary statistics, 133. 

SardCs, 27. 
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Snraogis, "7. 

Garun, river, 1C. 

Sfirda, river, 0,10; canal, 19. 

ShrCarnis ’Ali, Kuzi, mmmf, 157. 

Siilfmas’, ’Ali, r.nulavi of Uur&kbpnr, 151. 
Sm/iatulii, road-grass, 10!), 

Satin rice, 45. 

Saunders, Mr. John O’Brien, 127. 

Schools, Missionary, i)3; Government, 05 j 
statistics, 90, 

Seaton, Brigadier, 150. 

Ser, 133. 

Soriimmi (North), 183 ; Scriimau (South), ibid. 
Settlement, sc-e. Fiscal history. 

Shahhiiz ldiin, IKS. 

SliahMznagar, village, 188. 

Sbubgunj, village, 103. 

Shull,j&bun, emperor, 1-11, 190. 

Shdbjnhiinpur, tah.-jl, 18b; pnrgamib, 101; 

city, 1!)3 ; iort, 1)0, 

Shah jo hanpziT-nii is a, 143. 

Shu hr, uativc sugar, 100. 

Bheoghularn, received reward Crom govern¬ 
ment, 10(1. 

Shcriraih, ISO. 

Sheering, Mr., (junta,1, Oil, 75, 73. 
ShujtV-ud-dauUi, 201. 

Sinrili, elustt oi' Ennius, GO. 

Sinyltiiru, water caltrops, 00. 

Sir', term explained, 102. 

Sire, a branch ol' tbo Gau'fi river, 201. 

Sirtauli, village, 153. 

Eiwdr, river-weed, ISO. 

Sin all-pox, 13!). 

Smith, Mr. Arthur, assistant magistrate, 150, 
151, 150. 

Smith, Mr,, bead clerk in the collector)! office, 
151,150,102. 

Sneyd, Captain, 1-18, 

Soil-rates, 124. 

Soils, of the dial riel, 7,9, 11; ot Jalalabad lah- 
sil, 160. 

Sot, river, 18, 170. 

Stamps, 137. 

Stone, see L'uHiing material*. 

Sugar, proceases of nianuliacture, 127, 128 . 
Sugarcane, 40, 47. 

Sulchota Haiti, 18, 182, 188. 

Survey, of 1807-71, 113. 

T. 

Tahsils, events in, during the Mutiny, 1G5. 
1'm-dU sec Bhdhttr. 

Tardi Jangbaras, 177. 

Telegraph, Si). 

Tenants, see Tenures, 

Tenures, proprietary, 121 ; l'cyenue-fvec, iHd,; 
cultivating, 122 , 


Thornton’s Gate!leer, 191. 

Thun, see Suyareanc. 

Tiles, 08 . 

Tilliar, labsil, 197 ; parganab, 193 ; town, ibid.; 
furl, 91. 

Tilokeluind, raja, founded Tilhnr, B, 

Tiluk ijinb, the founder of the Jalnliibud fort, 

72. 

Tobacco, 40. 

Towns, number of, in 1881, 90. 

Trade, 125; of Kami, 170; of ShiibjahSupur city, 
105; of Tilliar town, 200. 

Traffic, )2fi. 

Tines, 3 : 1 , 40, 

u. 

T.Tdai fiiuh Tliiilciir, 5, 110, 187. 

HI, htr.r.ni, 10 , 131, 18». 

Unn\io t-inlr, 16c, 

Oinrpur, 139, :!()]. 

Us.tr, bai re 11 waste laud, 12. 
ljuajii, cUisii of Dai 1 ills, 8(1, 

Y. 

Vaccination, 13!). 

V<n, Oliakravarti, 141 vole. 

Villages, number of, in IBS!, On. 

w. 

Wage*, 138. 

Wahid-ulhih Kluin, !)(. 

Wajiil ’All, 15 1, 

Wujih-nl-'an, records -0 [-lights, 170 , 

Walpole, Genera), 166. 

Waste, 81 . 

Water-level, 50, 107, 

Water-supply, of ShahjalnUipur, 194; of Til- 
bar, 203 . 

W ells, lachchtt, 50. 

Wheat, 45. 

Wild animals and gniue, 33. 

Wild products, 42. 

Wilson, Sir John Cracroft, 177. 

Wright, Mr, J. S., 130. 

Y, 

Yakri Kbera, 202. 

Yar-i-Wafadar, SCO Sot. 

z. 

Zaviupuv, 202, 

Zia-ud-din Barui, historian, 142, 




